


the Safety- 
Razor Perfect 


and shaving a delight. It draws the skin smooth 
just in advance of the blade, which is held flat at the 
angle of the ordinary razor; placing the hairs in a vertical 
position and shaving close and pleasantiy with no scraping. 
Barbers and some makers of old style razors have claimed that 
most safety razors scrape. The action of the Gem Junior with 
the Bar leaves absolutely no ground for such criticism. 
| If you are already using the safety razor and want a Pat. No. 686,143 
new frame fitted with the Bar, same will be forwarded 
at once on receipt of 25c. No exchange of frames. 
The GEM JUNIOR set complete includes silver nickel-plated frame, 
holder and stropping handle and seven selected blades in attractive 
plush-lined case. Not a paper box imitation. 


GEM ‘JUNIORS. 12 


NEW BLADES FOR OLD -7 EXCHANGED FOR 25 ¢ 
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Each Gem Junior blade with its unequalled keen edge, 
has our absolute guarantee to shave perfectly and 
better than any other make, regardless of name or price. 

Beware of imitations---look for the name Gem Junior 
on every blade and accept no substitute. 





Traveler's Outfit.—A complete shaving set including brush, soap, triple sil- 
ver-plated frame and twelve fine blades. A\ll handily packed in beautiful case 
of Morocco Leather, plush and silk-lined, $3.50 postpaid. A great comfort 
and convenience and takes up little room. 


The Storiette, “‘ The Gentle Art of Self-Shaving,’” 


including a full course of shaving instruction, sent free 


GEM CUTLERY CO., 34 Reade St., N. Y. 
: 30 years in business—we are the original Modern Safety Razor Makers 
eee ONE OF THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED 
SEM UN Ong OE Gentlemen— Bridgeport, Conn. 
| have never shaved myself in comfort with either of my old style razors, so though 
I would try one of your Gem Juniors. | can honestly say that | have never enjoyed a more 
Pan ge ay in my >. No qugive ¢ pulling. The shave was really fine and 
se ee through with in a minute. No more “‘Next, please,"” no more waiting, and a wonderful 
GEM JU NIOR saving of the odd half dollars. Thanking you for such a GEM, | am, 4 win 
$ 12° SET Yours truly, H. G, VINES CROOKE, 


SEPARATE SET OF 7 


“GEM ‘JUNIOR BLADES 50° 
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N NEW Low Cost Policy 


Gives 


_MORE LIFE INSURANCE 


Annual Cost For Annual Cost 
Whole Life Policy 


“wim| LESS MONEY |" 


Age 20 = $14.96 : Age 40 
Age 25 = 16.77 with Age 45 


a * Every Feature Absolutely rte 
~ Guaranteed. 
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The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N J. 


We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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Your Home will be healthier when you keep _ bottled 
Schlitz. The barley is a food—the hops are a tonic. And 


the drinking of liquids flushes the system of waste. 


Every doctor knows that most people drink too little. 
On this account, their systems become clogged with waste. 

There lies the main good of watering places. They induce 
the drinking of water. 

That is one reason why the drinking of beer is good 


for you. It leads you to drink more liquid than you would 
drink without it. And that liquid is both a food and a tonic. 


The sturdiest peoples of the earth drink the most of it. 


But be sure that the beer is aged, so it will not cause 


biliousness. And be sure it is pure. 





* Schlitz beer is all healthfulness. 





Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown is branded Schlitz. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 





We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION price, $1.50 a year in advance. Foreign 
postage, 60 cents a year; Canadian postage, 35 cents 
a year—extra. Sold on all news stands, 15 cents a copy. 


FaiLure to notify us that the magazine must be 
stopped at expiration of term will be construed as a de- 
sire for its continuance. 

We GuaranTEE the reliability of every acdvertise- 
ment inserted in Fizetp AND STREAM, providing that 
in your correspondence with advertisers you mention 
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Do you want the other fellow to find excuse for the biggest catch in the possession of the best and most 
modern outfit? You promised yourself all sorts of better tackle for another season—if you have forgotten 
just what, turn through the pages of Fretp ANpD SrreAM and refresh your memory. And bear in mind 


that we guarantee the reliability of every article offered by our advertisers, providing always that in writing 


manufacturers or dealers you mention this magazine. 
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Sportsmen, Athletes and men about town desiring a true, 
quick-acting, delicious tonic-restorative, of permanent bene- 
=F ‘ : fit, find nothing equal to ‘‘ Underberg’’ Bitters. It is posi- 
GE : tively unvarying in quality—-famous for over 60 years. 
7. Inde: Creates a healthy appetite, and promotes digestion. In the 
4A \ creer camp, traveling, at home, at the club, wherever you are 
-_ = : F you’ll find it invaluable. 
a ' Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You. 
7A : . Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 
1A i aoe Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, or by the ttle at Wine Merchants & Grocers. Booklet free. 
9/ Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany 
ST, LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 
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27A Made Boston Art see an = ee ee French gray, with fish 
Stlver Plate Company . — > es 55 es th bright oxidised colors 
= WITH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. FOR FOUR DOLLARS 
32A The manufacturers’ regular price for this fish tray is six dollars. We also make a special offer of this tray as a 
premium for a club of Six New Subscribers at $1.50 each. The tray is a masterpiece. Size, 9x15 inches 
5A FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 35 West 21st Street, New York City 
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Some Desirable Books 
Without Cost. Grae. mem 





To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to “‘ Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid, 


Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
By COL. FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


Camping and Camping Outfits. Out door Life. Provisions. Outfits. Receipts. 
Clothing. Medicine. Fishermen's and Anglers’ Manual. Hunters’ and Sportsmen's Guide. 
Shotgun Shooters’ Manual. Campers’ Manual. Woodcraft. Big Game Hunters’ Manual. 
Riflemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Secrets of All Arts. Boats. Canoes. Dog Trainers’ 
Guide. Game Regions. Game and Fish Laws, Etc. Blinds. Wing and Fowl Shooting 
and one thousand other subjects. p 

This book contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 
only complete sportsman's library in_one vi lume. Price, $1.00. 

President Roosevelt says: ‘‘Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are 
exceptionally good.”’ 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to ‘‘ Field and Stream,”’ $2.00 


























To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘Field ard Stream” we willsend Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


CAMP AND TRAIL 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE, Author of “The Blazed Trail,” etc 


Eleven full-page tllustvations tn half-tone from photographs by the Author; many descrip- 
tive cuts in the text; cloth, decorative; size § 5-8 x 83-8 inches. 


A practical experience book by Mr. White, for those who love the outdoor life. He tells just what 
is necessary, and what i is unnecessary for comfort and convenience in the camp and on the trail. It con- 
tains chapters on ““The Wilderness Traveler,” “Common Sense in the Wildemess, * “Personal Equip- 
am C Some Rauonent, * “The Cooking Outfit,” ““The Food to, Take,” “Camp Cookery,"* ““Horse 

Outfits, orse Packs, “Horses, Mules and Burros for the Trail,’ ““Canoes,”” etc., etc.; in fact, every 
phase of wilderness traveling, from inspiration, down to how to carry your matches, is fully covered. 

It is a book alike for the nature lover, the summer camper, and the practiced woodsman, and a book, 
also, that every one who has read Mr. White's cther works, will want. 


Pri e, postpaid, $1.25, or with a year’s subscription to ‘Field and Stream,” $2.50. 








To any one sending us FIVE New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘*Field and Stream" we will send 
ree, Postpaid, a co_y cf 


CAMERA SHOTS AT BIG GAME 
By A.G. WALLIHAN Introduction by THEODORE. ROOSEVELT 


New and Cheaper Edition. Size, 7 3-4 x 10 1-2; binding, cloth, with photogravure; 
and 21 full-page half-tones, from photographs from life. 


In this edition, ome poy pictures have been added to what was before the most extraor- 
dinary series ever published of our larger animals, from life and in there wild haunts, For 
twelve years, the Wallihans have been making these pictures of mountain lions, deer, elk, bear, 
antelope, wildcats, mountain sheep, coyotes, ducks, grouse, and so on. The set is unique, and 
can never be duplicated, as Mr. Roosevelt says in his introduction. The story of how the 
authors accomplished the work is full o- human interest, and of w~} for photographers who 
are trying to make such pictures. To the sportsman, "zoologis t, and lover of ak nothing 
could be more fascinating. It is an exceedingly handsome, large volume. 


Price, postpaid, $5.00, or with a year’s subscription to “*Field and Stream,”” $5.50. 








To any one sending uu THREE New Youty Subscriptions to “‘Field and Stream,"’ we will send Free, 
» a copy 


OUR BIG GAME 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 

A book for | and nature lovers, with sixteen illustrations from photographs of wild animals. 

If preferred, we will send ‘‘Our Feathered Game,"’ a companion book by the same author (very 
complete and instructive). 

“Certain to delight any sportsman or naturalist and also that larger class of men with good red 

blood in their veins, who must hunt and have adventures vicariously.""-—rvoklyn Eagle. 

“Written by one who has not only been a sportsman, but who knows how to tell his story entertain- 
ingly." —Boston Herald. 

Price, $2.00, or with a year’s subscription to “Field and Stream,” $3.00. 
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Camp Life in the Woods............. Chas. Dana Gibson 1.00 
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I ENE cioukcgo eS eis a bid aie ow Ke hoe W. E. Hodgson 3.50 
| a a a eer W.E. Hodgson 3.50 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockics...... W T. Hornaday 3.00 
American Natural History.............. W. 7. Hornaday 3.50 
I a es Baht a 26 Sie tai ae Seid W.7. Hornaday 2.50 
Camp Kits and Camp Life........ ee ee ee C. S. Hanks 1.50 
Big Game Shooting................ ..H. C. Hutchinson 7.50 
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A Complete Sportsman’s 
= Guide 


YoU will want this book. 
You can obtain it FREE 












* CLOTHING 
MEDICINE — FISHERMEN'S AND 
ANGLERS MANUAL * HUNTERS 
AND SPORTSMENS GUIDE 
SHOTCUN SHOOTERS MANUAL 


Me Auras Coo [° is unquestionably the best, most complete and 
Canoes © 00G TRARERS CLE most authoritative book ever written for sports~ 





SH LAWS. ETC ~ BLINDS 


amegorom seme || men. Contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; 
sme se senenns weighs 20 ounces. Is the only complete sportsmen’s 
library in one volume. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAYS: 
“wn chapters on camping and big game hunting are exceptionally 
good. 
‘*Theodore Rapsevelt, Jr., also thanks you for the note and book which 
you kindly sent him.” 
EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND SAYS: 
“Your books are so very practical in their treafmMent of matters con- 
nected with the sport you and I so greatly love, that they cannot fail 
to be useful to every sportsman.”’ 


GENERAL NELSON A. MILES SAYS: 


“Your book is certainly one of the most practical, instructive and 
interesting volumes I have ever had the pleasure of reading. I con- 
gratulate -you on the success it deserves.’’ 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


By a special arrangement with the publishers of this great book we aré 
enabled to make the following exceptional offers. These offers are made for a 
limited time and we advise everyone who wishes the book to take advantage of 
them at once. 


























The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encycloped'a, 
OFFER Full Gilt Library Edition, sent to any address in the United States or 
A Canada, postpaid, for $1.12. 
The Complete American and Canadian Spertsman’s Encyclopedia, 
OFFER with an annual subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, either ie or 
B renewal—regular price, ‘$2.62; our price, postpaid, $2.00. 
The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
OFFER will be sent free to anyone sending two annual subscriptions, ade or 
C renewal, to FIELD AND STREAM, at the regular price, $1.50 each. 


Your own subscription and that of one of your friends will be acceptec , 


FIELD 4x» STREAM, Inc., 35 West 21st St., New York City, N.Y. 
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Oriental 


TALES 


AND 


Arabian Nights 


e* 
? Ten Sets of the Literally Trans- 
| \ lated Limited Edition at MUCH LESS 
j than HALF PRICE 


Up toa very short time ago the reading public knew very little about 
the mystic literature of the Far East. Our models and ideas were all 
English and the literature of the Orient, along with those who studied 
it, was not allowed because it was alleged to have something of crimi- 
nal offence, until finally some scholarly and eminent men disregarding 
prudery studied the literature of the old Eastern lands. Among them 
stand pre-eminent the names of Edward Fitzgerald, Edwin Arnold, 
Richard Burton, F. R. Arbuthnot and John Payne, Now and then 
some story from the Arabic would be introduced into polite literary 
society, and then snubbed by those who sought it secretly, to enjoy 
its great wonder and beauty. 


The Ancient Oriental 


COMPARED WITH 


The-Anglo-Saxon 


A great many people thought these Oriental tales were too realistic 
to be read by young people and they insisted on clothing the literary 
statue, as one might say, and concealing its form. Deprived of their 
beauty and originality, w hie h made them bewitching, they were printed 
and reprinted, until Several scholars carried away by their fascinating 
power resolved to give them and many others to the reading public. It 
Was a desperate enterprise to confront the conventional Anglo-Saxon 
race with the plain untampered truth. To republish fully and literally 
the literature of Persia, India and Arabia—the literature reeking with 
the smell of incense, with the plaintive uncanny music of black-haired 
women and strange and subtle dances, with weird influences and daz- 
zling beauty. Towrite in English the stories and ¢ aprices of these old 
people, keeping nothing back, and to let the finished work stand as its 
own apology y; to republish exactly these wonderful stories as they 
were told by the Oriental people, with all their Oriental freedom, is 
\ \ exactly what the eminent sc holar, John Payne, has done. 
































To secure one of these rare sets you will have to write 
\ at once. 


CLINTON T. BRAINARD 
Publisher, 425 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Kindly send me full particulars of the few sets Ss Oriental 

tales which you are disposing of at much THAN 
HALF PRIC This incurs no obligation r my aly 
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FILL OUT THE COUPON 
OPPOSITE AND MAIL 
TO-DAY, SAMPLE 
PAGES, ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BOOKLET, SENT FREE. 






FIELD AND STKEAM, 











Send for Catalog of All brary "Edens deeded Prices 





We guarantee the advertising on this page. 

















each insertion. 


as words. 
than fifty cents. 
Special rate for 


pany order. 


KENNEL 
PET STOCK- LIVE GAME 


Advertisements will be inserted under this 
classification for FIVE 
Numbers and initials count 
No advertisements accepted for leas 
Cash must accompany order. 
display advertising for 
breeders under this classification. $5.00 per 
inch, $2.50 one-half-inch. Cash must accom- 
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White'silk French poodle pups, $10.00. Ped. 


FORYSALE ' 
Vischer, 720 kifth Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


igreed.4P. J. 


such as dogs, pigeons, fer- 


High-class stock, 
Send 10 cents for 


cattle, sheep and swine. 


FOR SALE 


rets, rabbits, 
sixty-page descriptive illustrated catalogue. Mount Penn 
Kennels, Reading, Pa. 
TAME BEAR CUBS—$40.000 each; lynx, $20.00; tame 
fox, $s.00; tree porcupine and baby, $8.00; two tame 


two chipmunks, $2 
Maine. 


o. Linwood Flynt, 





tame coons, $10.00; 


North Waterford, 


English setters, Seven 


PUPPIES— Pedigreed 
$10.00 David Smyers, 


black, white and ten, 


SETTER 
months’ old 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


six months; 


pups, 
Sunning- 


Splendid rough sable-collie 
Tritton, 


FOR SALE 
u2.3-0 each. Mrs. 


champion pedigree 
dale, Berks, England. 
FOR SALE—Trained Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds. 
Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio 





setters, pointers, spaniels, re- 
Prices reasonable. Enclose 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—High-class 
trievers in pups and dogs. r 
stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, 
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ON 


Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to eny address by the auther. 











@. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.S., = 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
Severai well-trained Pointers and Setters. These cogs 
are strictly high-class Shooting dogs, and are well and most 
thoroughly trained on Quail, Pheasants and Prairie Chick- 
ens. Beautiful specimens, royally bred, and field dogs of 
the highest class. 
THE C. S. FREEL KENNELS F, 


Loogcotee, Ind. 











PUPPIES by ‘‘Gladstone’s Rex I1’’ Ex Danstone’s Lady 

Nell (pure Llewellin) from bench winners and _ perfect 
field dogs. $10.00 to $15.00. W. W. Phinney, Delevan, 
y. 3. 


English curly-coated retriever pups, bred from 

pedigreed and prize-winning parents. Orders taken for a 
limited number of broken dogs of same breed. Fullest par- 
ticuls “ — R. Leckie-Ewing, Ewing’s Landing, Okanagan 
Lake, 


FOR SALE—Typical Airedale Terrier Puppies | ha highest 
quality at very reasonable prices. Dr, N. C. Thimsen, 
Hayfield, Minn. 


SQUIRRE LS (4 kinds), RACC OONS, oie. ‘for pets. 
for prices. Pope, Cilmesneil, ‘Texas. 


FOR SALE Litter of EK ‘nglish Se tter puppies by Spot Vv. Fx 
"Lingfield Bragg Flight. Write for prices. Chas. H. 
Gould, Long Eddy, N. Y. 


POINTERS and SETTERS wanted to train. _ Four broken 
; 1 Me. for sale. H. H. Smith, Prop. O. K. Kennel, Mary- 
de € 


FOR. SAL E—F oxhounde, 
hounds. Airmount Kennels, 
Co., Pa 
THE CELEBRATED enten and English Settee 
and Pheasants, the large Hungarian Hares, all kinds of 
Deer, Quail, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy gem 
ornamental waterfowl and live wild animals of one < iscrip- 
tion. Write for price list Wenz & Machensen, pt. 15, 
Yardley, Penna. 


FOR SALE 


Write 








" peagies, coon, rabbit and skunk 
Toughkenamon, Chester 


FOR SALE—Ferrets and Collie pups. Finest stock in 
America. Write Nelson’s Kennels, Grove City, Pa. 


Penataquit Kennels 


DOGS BOARDED—Comfortable quarters; good food, 
Will also take a few dogs to work on quail. Proper atten- 
tion to all guaranteed. Rates reasonable. Not too 
cheap, but cheap as good care will allow. 

P.O. Box 500, BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND 






































THE UTILITY KENNELS 
High-bred English Setters and Pointers, thoroughly trained and un- 
trained. Bitches ip whelp and puppies Place orders now for 
ecason ® shooting dog and companion or for puppv for self-education. 
Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, N. Y. 








USEFUL ORNAMENTAL 


GERMAN SILVER DOG COLLAR PLATES, the finest made, soc. 
Artistic, raised lettering and design, high finish, new process fas 
superior to the old style of engraving on plate. 

mene al plate you the plate ‘ame of dog, owner and 
ndsoi igned on the pi — epaid by mai! for FI 

pe Ly Get one, it yee ye ti . - 

‘wo Sizes, o4x 3 inct for the lange dogs, 9-26 x0 2-4 inch foe the 
smaller breeds. FI INE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR, 6oc. 


= on receipt of only sisty cents. This collar and 
above name cps FF will be made and sent complete for $1.00. 
Made to lock, lnctufing lock and key, 25 cts. extra, Sizes 25 tc 22 in, 


long, 1 and 1 1-4 in. 
ED. HABERLEIN, JR. | McPherson, Kan. 











“A MEDICINE CHEST IN EVERY BOTTLE” 


-OLEO CUREINE | 


For Guides, Campers, Hunters, Woodsmen, Explorers. 
Prospectors, Miners, Fishermen, Automobile, 
Motor Boat and Yacht Owners, Etc. 


lt is the best emergency remedy ever offered to those 
liable to accidents and injuries when a doctor is not to 
be had. 

In case of accidents the saving of life often depends 
upon the instant application of some remedial agent. 
OLEO CUREINE fills the bill completely. It may save 
your life. Don’t wait until you are injured seriously, 
and then wish you had a bottle or can. 

Price 25 cents per bottle. If sent by mail, 35 cents. 
Half pint can $1.25. Ask your Sporting Goods dealer for it 


THE OLEO REMEDY COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists 


132 East 23d Street NEW YORK CITY 
BOOKLETS FOR THE ASKING 
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Have You a Bird Dog? 


THEN YOU WANT THE 


“AMATEUR TRAINER” 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough guide in the art of training, handling and the correcting of faults 
of hunting dogs. Acknowledged by authorities an i amateurs alike the most practical book on training ever 
published. The author is a trainer of over 30 years’ experience 


Guaranteed to contain the most practical information on the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt 
ot price —paper cover, $1.00; finely cloth bound and gold embossed, $1.50 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
35 West 21st Street, New Yorx 








We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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Wild Rice Seed 


FRESH 1907 CROP 
NOW Is the 

Time to Plant It 
ANY QUANTITY 


1 Cents 
Per Pound 


WILD RICE FOR EATING 
PURPOSES, specially 1 8 
Prepared, per pound. . c 








Big Game Hunters Coming West 


The place to be outfitted if you come to 
Minnesota to hunt. 


The oldest Exclusive Gun and Sporting 
. Goods House in the Northwest. 


Established 1855—Over 50 Years Ago 


THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


CORDON SETTERS 








MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, WOODBURY, N. J. 








f If you want an ideal companion or a real stock getter, 
write me for price, photo and pedigree of the 


BOSTON TERRIER 


MURRAY’S CHRISTIE, No. 89956. 


He ee King fisberd out ¢ a ane’ Pitch. 
wei s., golden brin “ay nice marke in 
4 IDs ORTHUR C. TY LEK, 


tail. 
SIRIUS KENNELS, New Britain, Conn. 











FINNIGAN’S BLOODHOUNDS 
a, world famed HOLMLEIGH PACK (Imported). Holders of 
world records for speed and accurate trafling after man; never have failed 
to catch any map they have attempted to trail; also winners of many 
— bench ww England and America; trained dogs and pups 


A handsome bouk with pnetos and 12 stories of the wonderful wort of the 
Hounds sent to you tur twenty-five cents, worth $2.00. 
FINNIGAN’S KENNELS, GREENE, N. ¥. 
LARGEST BLOUDHOUND KENNELS IN THE WORLD 

















FASHION’S DOG 


Royally bred. registered ENGLISH BULL 
DOGS at reasonable prices for the best im- 
ported stock. The best tempered pets in the 
eanine world. Write for prices and per- 
ticulars. 

NAIROD KENNELS (Registered) 

815 Second Street, Brooki 

















We guarantee the advertising on this page. 








0 DOG 
CAKES 


WILL KEEP A DOGIN 

SHOW FORM AND 
WORKING CONDITION 

Send for FREE Catalogue 

“Dog Culture’”’ which contains 
practical chapters on the feed- 
ing, kenneling and general 
management of dogs, also 
chapters on cats. 


SPRATT'S PATENT (Am.) Ltd. 


Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. Boston, Mass 
St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio Montreal, Can, 











“4 MEDICINE CHEST IN EVERY BOTTLE” _| 


OLEO CANINE 


Isthe only reliable all-round remedy for 


DOGS AND PUPPIES. 


It cures the ordinary ailments of canines when all othe1 
dog remedies utterly fail Trial bottle 25 cents. Standarc 
size 60 cents. If sent by mail 65 cents. 


OLEO DOG SOAP prcceents 


Booklets for the asking. Advice frecly given. 
Agents wanted every where. 








THE OLEO REMEDY COMPANY 


132 East 23d Street New York City| 





PORTRAITS OF DOGS | 
in oil or watercolor, painted from life or 
graphs, my specialty. I also havea number | 
of original hunting Pictures for sale. See this | 
and next mcnth’s cover of ‘‘Field andStream."! | 
mdence solicited. 
EDW. V. BREWER, 528 W. 158th St., NEW YORK 











H. A. DRISCOLE 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil 


Showing the action of fish in lite my specialty 

References: Firtp anpStream and some of the 

most eminent authorities and anglers i in America 
Address: Prexskiii, N 








Satisfaction or Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


No Experiments. Triedamdapproved! Forty Years’ Experience. 


DISTEMPER cums ae. bigeieatned $1.00 
MANGE CURE. . cece ae Single Remedies 
ores oem” eoeeees -.. -6Q Set by_mail 
CURE. ——— id. The Tea 
ations or any 
we roan ni. corti BB sgiticeen wits 
pay A aaa SE Sc aewamind = on receipt of oaly 


jt YT wt | $3. 50 


Directions for successful treatment ecoomonns cach i each semedy. 
Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 











ED. F. HABERLEIN . McPherson, Kan. 
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MN SALE ~ WANT 
N'Y AND EXCHANGE 
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Advertisements under this classification 
are FIVE CENTS a word for each inser- 
tion. Numbers and initials count as 
words. No advertisements accepted for 
less than fifty cents. Cash must accom- 
pany order. Special rate for display ad- 
vertising under this classification, $5.00 
per inch, $2.50 one-half inch. 











EXCELLENT TROUT FISHING at Brodhead, Ulster 


County, New York. Write Brodhead Hotel. 
CAMPING, FISHING and HUNTING parties write for GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


booklet describing the ‘‘only” country, to Wm, J. Mar- ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 





shall, Ov vando, Mont. 








BROTHE R ace identally have ‘discovered 1 root that will cure 
both tobacco habit and indigestion. Gladly send par- 





ticulars, C, Stokes, Box 20, Mohawk, Florida, VIRGINIA 
WANTED, MAN —Must be ‘willing t to ‘learn and capable of 

acting as our local representative. No canvassing or s0- Having some 25,000 acres of exclusive ep meg eg 
liciting. Good income assured. Address National Co-Operat- | @ number of trained quail, wild turkey and deer com- 
tive Realty: Co., Dept. 347 C, Washington, Dz C. petent guides, first-class accommodations and boon. I am 


———_— offering to the sportsman, accommodations, | lands, 
t 


; = guides and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, wild turkey 
PIANO FOR SALE Nom and af bargain em, AG and deer, taking charge of every arrangement from their 
eo a ln Anca dt —— stepping off the train at my place to their ay = from 


same. A few well-trained quail dogs for sale. pecial terms 
BRAND NEW SAUER GUN, ONLY SHOT TWICE. made for a party. Northern reference given. Special 


Pn | bh gl ee = Bay $80.00. attention given to the —ae of parties containing 

Will sell at a sacrifice. Address J, AP Meey, 35 West 21st St., ladies. Open season, Nov. eb. 1 For further infor- 

New York City. mation address DR. H. L. ATRINS. Boydton, Va 

TENTS— We will sell for a limited time, new 10’ x 12’ wal THREE ISLANDS in Currituck Sound on and close to the 
tents complete with poles, etc., for $7.95. Other sizes in boundary line between Virginia and North Carolina. The 

pocpertiee. Also canvas camp cots, used one week, at 75c. largest has 300 acres. an admirable property for a sporting 

eac Write for particulars. Schneider Co., Detroit, Mich. club, the smaller islands having less than ten acres each. 


Winter rendesvous of myriads of ducks, geese, swans, and 
all kinds of waterfowl. Price on application to G., care 
LD AND STREAM. 














T have a desirable place for some sportsman looking for 


OLD RELIABLE CONSOLIDATED a home in this State. Also severai large acreage properties 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE that would make idea! preserves or shooting boxes. Address 


Plummer F, Jones, Avonia, Virginia. 
s 243 BROADWAY (Est.1881) NEW YORE : 
Absolutely Reliable Typewriters 
Al (all mahesh ‘Shipped wees | te LONG ISLAND. Grand place for a bungalow or camp; 
Saaeie anywhere. Send for 20 acres in the woods. Good shooting. Only $2,200. Write 
“SPECIA) GAIN LIST.” for particulars, Farm Bureau, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 































+ 
pagerty is located on the beautiful Housatonic River, 65 miles from 

New York and within 30 minutes of Bridgeport on the N. Y., N. H. 

FOR SAl Ee & H. Railroad. Estate is fully improved, including 14-room cottage 


barns, stables and other buildings. Grounds comprise 20 acres under 
full cultivation; fruit trees. flowers, lawns and small fruits. Magnificent 


AN OLD CONNECTICUT water frontage a 1.200 feet offers ample facilities for boating of all 
HOMESTEAD kinds. Clear navigable water in both directions, with Housatonic and 

other yacht clubs in easy reach. sathing and fishing facilities, salt and 

fresh water; hunting and other sports, together with scenic 2nd natural 
A B A ica G A t ia] advantages make this site one of the best within reaching " ‘once of 
New York. Will sell the whole for $13,000, or will sub-divide to suit. 


Come up and take a look. B. G. Ryder, Oronoque, Conn. 
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Important Books for Spring Reading 


BIG GAME AT SEA frescicct 
Frederick Holder 


Author of “The Log of a Sea Angler,” etc. 





Copiously illustrated with half-tones from photographs, drawings, 
etc. Cloth, decorative. Large 12mo. 


Price, $2.00 net 


As the title of this interesting book implies, it concerns the 
mammoth denizens of the ocean, such as the Leaping Tuna, the 
Black Sea Bass, the Shark, the Devil-fish, etc., etc. The list is 
an extensive one. 

Mr. Holder has participated in exciting battles with all of the 
Big Game, both on the Florida and Calitornia coasts. 

As sportsman and authér, Mr. Holder is known to a long 
list of readers, who will find a still deeper interest in his latest book. 


CAMP ano TRAIL firs Waite 


Author of “The Blazed Trail,” “The Pass,” etc. 


Frontispiece in colors by Fernand Lungren, half-tones from photo- 
graphs by the author, and many other illustrations 


Cloth, decorative. Price, $1.25 net 








This is a practical experience book dealing with the great outdoors. 

The author tells just what is necessary for comfort and con- 
venience in the camp and on the trail. 

THE DETROIT TIMES says: “ 7he latest good thing from the pen of Stewart 
Edward White. One of the most beautiful books of the year.” 


THE ALBANY EVENING JOURNAL says: “ 


large 





book will undoubtedly be 





eagerly sought by every one of Mr. Wh 





le of readers and will prove a 





valuable guide and help-mate to those % 





The Book of Camping and | Bait Angling for Common 
Woodcraft by Horace Kephart Fishes by Louis Rhead 

Cloth, decorative, illustrated. Price $1.50 net. Cloth, decorative, illustrated. Price, $1.25 net. 

This book deals with that which the mighty 


An encyclopedia that fits the pocket. ; 
multitude of anglers really wi ough r 
THE CHICAGO EVENING POST says: “ This book is r ae glers really wish and ought to know. 
one of the most alluring and easily the most complete manual THE PHILADELPHI A NORTH AME RICAN says: “A 


of camping mow avaiable store of fresh and valuable information 








NEW BOOKS TO APPEAR IN APRIL AND EARLY MAY 


Favorite Fish and Fishing 3.00 citing book by amore entertaning writee cues yublishes. 
The Sport of Bird Study °’. ee scamera 
Training the Bird Dog [ii cincrite itaigul case Pee 125 mt A bok by the 
Our Bird Friends ae itv a Price, $1.00 net. An interesting book for 








Ask your dealer to show you “ The Golden Books.” Send for our Catalog 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


35 and 37 W. 3ist Street, NEW YORK 
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“UNKNOWN AMERICA” 


By Mark D. Wilber 


the interest of all Americans, whether their homes be north 

or south of the International Boundary. The writer’s 
opening paragraph gives something more than a hint of the scope 
and importance of his subject: ‘The remaining unknown portions 
of the habitable globe are restricted to the great, silent northlands 
of this continent. Large areas of the interior of America’s north 
are yet untrodden by the foot of civilized man, and remain in all 
their sublimity as they came from the hand of God.”’ 

During Mr. Wilber’s successful business and political career, 
and his years of travel in North and South America and beyond the 
Atlantic, he cherished a desire to explore that vast terra incognita 
which the policies of the Hudson’s Bay Company had for two hundred 
years guarded from intrusion. The opportunity came at last and 
was accepted. He tells, with a vividness of word-painting that few 
writers could equal, of his journey of two thousand five hundred miles 
down the wild and dangerous waterway of the Athabasca and Mac- 
kenzie Rivers; of the wonderful resources and future greatness 
of the vast expanse of country traversed; of its aboriginal tribes and 
the hardly less savage voyageurs, and of the attractions this region 
offers to the adventurous sportsman. Do not fail to read the open- 
ing installment of this truly notable series. 


IN FIELD AND STREAM FOR APRIL 


A REMARKABLE series of articles which will arouse and hold 
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Figures That Tell the Story 


J - st 
Increase in ef cash advertising, Jan., 08 over Jan.,’07..... 11.7% 








Increase in net cash advertising, Feb., ’08 over Feb.,’07 ... . 19.6% 
° ° ’ C7 
Increase in net cash advertising, Mar., 08 over Mar., 07... . 31.8% 


Increase in net cash advertising, April, °08 over April,’07. . . . 42.6% 




















The Reason Why 


FIRST—Because the new FIELD AND STREAM under its present ownership and 
progressive policy during the past eighteen months is now unquestionably the leading 
out-and-out high grade sportsman’s magazine published in this country, with a circula- 
tion among men who have money to spend—a purchasing power that means results to 
the advertiser. FIELD AND STREAM brought the advertisers such unusual results 
last year that nine out of ten accounts carried in 1907 have renewed their advertising 
this year, and in many instances with increased space. 

SECONDLY—The new FIELD AND STREAM with its rapid growth and im- 
provement has secured an unusually large increase in new business. This, with the fact 
that we held nine-tenths of the advertising carried last year, is the Reason Why we show 
this remarkable increase in net cash advertising during the first four months of this year, 
when nine-tenths of the magazines of this country are showing a loss. 

The new FIELD AND STREAM offers you a class of circulation with a purchas- 
ing power that will bring results, and will assure the absolute confidence of its readers by 
fully guaranteeing your advertising. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and we offer you space in the most successful, live, 
up-to-date sportsman’s magazine published in this country. 


t‘PIELD: 
STREAM + brwrner. 


35 West 21st Street 
NEW YORK 
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Photograph by Rocklite” 


ROBERT H. DAVIS 


interest as this writer, the pioneer disciple of the floating bait for 

taking black bass. His first contribution appeared in this magazine 

in July, 1907, since which date an uninterrupted stream of letters 
has flowed into this office, to say nothing of a great number addressed to 
the author from various sections of the country. 

The leading article in this issue Is, In part, in answer to these corre- 
spondents and covers thoroughly the whole subject of the floating bait. 
What makes it especially important Is the fact that It deals with average 
conditions, average tackle, average fishermen, and average water, and is 
wholly devoid of confusing technical phraseology. 

Mr. Davis has wet a line in all of the best waters of the country—in the 
western salmon rivers, the splashing streams of the Rockies, the ocean at 
Santa Catalina, the lakes of the West and Northwest, and the babbling brooks 
of the Berkshires. Holding, as he does, the black bass In supremest rever- 
ence, what he has written on the subject is worth while. He was one of the 
judges at the National Indoor Fly and Bait Casting Tournament, which 
closed in Madison Square Garden on March 7th, and understands his sub- 
ject thoroughly. 

When Mr. Davis is not spooling a reel, he is getting out new magazines 
for the Frank A. Munsey Company. He believes that it Is the duty of all 
fishermen to disseminate knowledge on the subject and to share their dis- 
coveries with others, and, for that reason, he is known. as “‘The Never Alone 


Fisherman.” 


N O recent contributor to “Field and Stream” has awakened such wide 
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HOW TO TAKE BLACK BASS WITH THE 
FLOATING BAIT 
THE SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT, MANNER OF CASTING, AND 
PROPER MANAGEMENT OF THE LINE, REEL AND BAIT 


By ROBERT H. DAVIS 


(Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 
I 2 


attending the bedside of His Ma- 

jesty, the Emperor, failed to bring 
about a cure, and the Celestial was trans- 
ported—possibly to Heaven. His re- 
tainers, attributing his demise to the 
incompetency of the doctor, chased the 
M.D. out of the castle, through a 
swamp, and forced him to swim a river 
for his life—the remainder of which he 
was compelled to enjoy upon an island, 
where his family subsequently joined 
him. Later, his son, coming into man- 
hood’s estate, inquired of his sire what 
he should do in order to become a 
successful physician. “Learn to swim,” 
replied the ex-medical man. And the 
case rested there. 

This injunction, translated and ap- 
plied properly, means familiarize your- 
self with the water. That is a fisher- 
man’s first duty. 

Here endeth the first lesson. 

A story is told of a young Southerner, 
a student at the University of Beirut, in 
Syria, that properly belongs in this col- I—EQUIPMENT FOR CASTING 


| N China, 300 B.c., a certain physician, 


re 
* 
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umn. His relatives, it seems, took oc- 
casion, once a month, to send him a 
fine Virginia ham—which used to throw 
the Syrian government into a wild rage, 
because, at that point, the pig is for- 
bidden. ‘The Southerner, however, be- 
ing true to his country, arranged with a 
customs-house official, able and willing 
to suppress his Moslem fury, to have 
the ham thrown overboard on a plank, 
to which was attached a string. Then, 
from a small boat, on stated occasions, 
the American recovered his delicatessen. 
There was a bit of bait-casting worth 
while. In other words, get your bait 
out and have a string to it. 

Here endeth the second lesson. 

We will now proceed to do a little 
plain, every-day fishing, with a short 
rod, a free-running reel and a floating 
lure, having established the fact that 
the right kind of water and a string 
will accomplish wonders. 

It is an angler’s first duty to study 
carefully his fishing-ground. Perfec- 
tion in tackle, of course, is a material 
and important thing, but it is not half 
so necessary as something to bite at it. 
A dirty kid, with a willow-pole and a 
bent pin, is an element to be reckoned 


with, but tackle for tackle’s sake, is of 
little consequence unless it collects its 
trophies. 

Of late years, fishing, like all other 
pastimes, has fallen under the ban of 
form, and a great many very excellent 
manipulators of the rod pay more at- 
tention to paraphernalia than to the 
pleasures which grow out of its uses. 
Qne may as well climb into a hunting- 
suit, select a good, well-balanced ham- 
merless shotgun, and, accompanied by a 
setter or pointer, spend the afternoon 
at the Union League Club. 

Let us do one thing at a time. Let us 
make the best of average water and of 
average skill. It is not within the grasp 
of every man, devoted to brooks and 
lakes, to perfect himself in the so-called 
“art of fishing,” or to acquire all of the 
best tackle that is now upon the market. 
Given a proper love for nature, reason- 
able patience, and a keen sense of ap- 
preciation for results, and there is little 
else to be considered. With these three 
qualifications, any man, who wants to 
fish, need not go to a sportsmen’s show 
to learn how, although these annual ag- 
gregations have their advantages. 

In a previous contribution to FreLp 
AND STREAM, in an article entitled 
“Taking Black Bass with Floating 
Bait,” the writer awakened a good many 
sleeping dogs, most of whom wanted to 
know how to do it, what I meant by 
floating bait, what sort of rod gave the 
best results, how long it took to learn 
casting, and what proficiency meant. 
These are all important things. They 
are questions asked by pure lovers of 
the sport, and I consider it my duty to 
answer them as fully as possible in their 
minutest particular. And, if any angler, 
whose eyes fall upon these lines and the 
pictures which accompany them, gath- 
ers any knowledge that subsequently 
adds to the joy of living, I shall be suffi- 
ciently repaid. 

I should like to make it clear in the 
beginning, however, that, in this in- 
stance, I am dealing only with the float- 
ing dead bait—otherwise, surface bait, 
the purely mechanical product, made by 
numberless fishing tackle manufactur- 
ers, varied in design, composition, and 
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characteristics. Many fishermen make 
their own. I-have seen several of this 
sort that are very effective. 

I propose, in this article, to avoid 
minnow, frog, and fly-casting of all 
sorts. So, if any angler, under the ex- 
hilaration of his affection for this latter 
trio of amusements, desires to drag me 
into a controversy, I herewith concede 
cards and spades, and Big and Little 
Casino—which ought to settle the ar- 
gument in advance. I am aiming only 
to shed light, light among the vast army 
of anglers who have heard about the 
floating bait, but do not realize its scope, 
or else have not used it. 

For the sake of making a personally 
conducted experiment, let us get the 
tackle. Any rod, from five and a half to 
six and a half feet over all in length 
and weighing anywhere around four or 
five ounces is the first step. It should 
have an elastic, though sturdy, tip, with 
quick recovery. 

We are all cranks about guides. I 
have seen much effective casting done 
with a plain twisted wire guide, run- 


ning from three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter on the first section, down to 
one-quarter of an inch on the last, the 
line passing finally through an agate tip, 
angle or ring. But these, of course, are 
mere details with which one becomes 
infected and infatuated when the larger 
pleasure of merely catching fish has 
passed. Heaven forbid that such a fate 
should overtake me! 

What we want now is a wide spindle 
and a free-running reel, carrying from 
fifty to seventy-five yards of good, soft, 
silk line—a line wholly without enamel, 
a line with a purely natural texture. 
And, when you are through fishing, dry 
it. And keep it dry, when it is not in 
actual use. Otherwise, it will lose its 
free-running quality and deteriorate in 
every way. 

While we are on the subject of lines, 
I would like to say that I have observed 
that, in certain hard waters, doubtless 
supercharged with alkaline deposits, a 
frequently used silk line acquires the 
characteristics of a rosined string and 
slips under the thumb reluctantly. 





IiI—As THE LINE IS RUNNING OUT 
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Doubtless this hesitation is communi- 
cated to the guides and diminishes the 
length and accuracy of the cast. Not 
infrequently, after locating a soft-water 
mountain spring, I have washed my line 
in it and eliminated this objectionable 
astringent peculiarity. 

Now let us select a floating bait. I[t 
may be wood, or hollow metal, or cork, 
or some composition possessing buoy- 
ancy. They are rigged with from one 
to five gangs of triple hooks. It is my 
impression, however, that anything over 
two gangs is quite unnecessary, and only 
complicates the situation. Hooks lo- 
cated near the center or belly of what- 
ever bait you prefer to use seem to be 
most effective in taking fish, especially 
so in clear water, due primarily to the 
fact that the bass, rising from the pool 
to strike the bait, usually hits it from 
underneath, instead of following on and 
taking it in by the tail. Tail hooks, in 
cloudy water, are perhaps more effective, 
but most of these victories are due to 
confusion or inaccuracy on the part of 
the fish. 

These floating baits may be of varied 


colors. We are a changeable lot, and 
it is not inconsistent that, with so many 
colors at hand, any angler, with an im- 
agination, should seek to indulge the 
luxury of chromatic emotions to his 
heart’s content. Personally, I have found 
that white, with a touch of red, or white, 
with a touch of blue, accomplishes 
rather gratifying results. But I have 
seen so many remarkable things done 
with natural wood and natural metal 
that I am prepared to make a low bow 
in that direction. 

Now we are equipped—rod, reel, line, 
and bait. We can get along without 
leaders and without sinkers, and even 
without swivels, provided the bait is so 
weighted as to assume and maintain a 
stationary upright-keel position. <A 
floating bait, that of itself revolves, 
should be discarded, because, no matter 
how well swiveled it may be, it is bound 
ultimately to twist the line, and a twist- 
ed line is the hardest thing in the world 
to cast effectively. 

Spinners and flanges, operating around 
the body, but not disturbing its even 
keel, are desirable—especially in cloudy 
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water, because they serve to attract the 
fish and give the caster an opportunity 
to impart a variety of motions to the 
lure while in transit. 

Now we come to the pictures. They 
were taken under ordinary conditions 
and show a true caster getting the most 
out of his opportunities. 

Illustration I (not exactly the dirty- 
faced, bare-footed boy) gives one a clear 
idea of the relative proportions of things. 
The actual rod measures five feet three 
inches. The reel-seat and handle occu- 
py twelve inches. In other words, six 
feet, 3 inches over all. The weight of 
the rod, without reel, is four and a quar- 
ter ounces. I used it all of two seasons 
and allowed it to be pretty generally 
handled by any brother angler who 
wanted to be shown. I don’t blame any 
fishing crank for hanging on to his pet 
rod, but life is too short and good fish- 
ing too exhilarating to be denied any 
man in whom the milk of human kind- 
ness has not entirely curdled. Every 
angler ought to consider it his duty to 
advance, in every way, all the knowledge 
that he has on the subject, and, to a 


reasonable extent, share his discoveries 
as to good waters and disseminate the 
spirit. But we must not get away from 
the pictures nor the primary object of 
this feeble contribution. 

Tllustration IT shows the position pre- 
liminarv to making a straightaway cast. 
The reel should be turned inward, with 
the thumb resting lightly under the cen- 
tral pillar, which brings the spindle into 
a horizontal position. Hold the upper 
arm close to the body, draw the forearm 
back toward the head and make the cast 
directly forward, keeping the eye on the 
precise spot where you wish the bait to 
land. Keep always in mind that the 
fundamental law of bait-casting is epit- 
omized in the old trick of throwing an 
apple from a pointed stick, a pastime 
quite common to our boyhood. The bait 
occupies to the pole the same relation as 
the apple to the stick, and, once started 
in a given direction with velocity and 
trajectory, will approach with unerring 
precision the particular spot you desire 
to place it. 

The bait must, at all times, while in 
motion, take the line from the spindle 
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with an even tension, as the whole secret 
of bait-casting is to prevent the line 
backlashing without diminishing your 
control of the distance and the accuracy. 
In this particular, the thumb plays a 
most important part, actually control- 
ling the entire performance, and very 
quickly becomes an automatic factor in 
giving the spindle freedom, in arresting 
the speed of the spindle or giving it 
full play, as the case may be. 

Illustration III shows the arm at full 
length, with the spindle perpendicular, 
and the line running off smoothly. Ob- 
serve the position of the thumb under 
the central pillar, caressing, as it were, 
the racing silk, while the caster’s eye 
is still fixed beside some distant lily- 
pad where the lure must fall. 

It is important that the eve and the 
thumb should work in unison, because 
accuracy is possible only through this 
harmony. Practice, and nothing else, 
will bring it about. The movement of 
the wrist and the arm is, of course, of 
primary significance, but bait-casting is 
peculiar in that the projectile is or 
should alwavs be under the control of 
the caster. Unlike a bullet, which passes 
beyond control the moment it is lib- 
erated, a bait can be directed. in a meas- 
ure, up to the very moment it falls into 
the water, and the whole route of its 
flight mapped out before it is cast from 
the tip of the pole. Therein lies the 
fascination of bait-casting. the fascina- 
tion that develops accuracy and art, not 
only in the boundless pleasure one feels 
in a clean-cut cast, but that indescrib- 
able satisfaction in putting it in the 
right spot and seeing the water boil and 
the flash of a tail gleaming in the foam. 
But there is no occasion to be alarmed 
about form. Conceding that there is a 
right and a wrong way to do evervthing. 
the American, resourceful in his expe- 
dients, achieves the end one wav or the 
other, notwithstanding. And so T say 
without hesitation that the principal 
thing is to get the bait out, and get it 
out often. 

A great many bait-casters strive for 
distance. It has been the writer’s ex- 
perience that a cast, anywhere between 
fifty and seventy-five feet, in water where 
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the pads are not too thick, is sufficient. 
I have taken many fish within ten feet 
of the boat, and I should say that the 
average strike, under normal circum- 
stances, is made at a distance of forty 
or forty-five feet from the position occu- 
pied by the caster. The advantage of 
getting a strike on a short line is that 
you can strike quicker as the fish has 
less time to disgorge. After he has 
got what he is looking for, let him have 
all the line he wants, Jet him go as far 
as he likes, keeping always upon his 
ravenous lip a gentle, but firm reminder 
that you are a permanent institution. 

Overhand casting, while deplored by 
the eléct, is justifiable in every sense of 
the word, comes much easier, and is a 
more natural movement than the straight 
forearm cast. It requires less patience 
and results in less backlashing. The 
old chaps prefer it, because the bait, 
once started with a long sweep of the 
arm, snatches a great volume of line from 
the reel-spindle and gets the bait out on 
the water—somewhere. 

Illustration IV is the beginning of 
the stroke. Just poke your arm out be- 
hind, with the spindle perpendicular, and 
let her go forward with a quick swing, 
releasing the bait near the finish of the 
cast. 

Illustration V shows the proper po- 
sition for the hand and the reel at the 
conclusion of the overhand cast. As 
a matter of general information, the 
reel handle, in completing the over- 
hand and forearm cast, should always 
be on top and the shaft perpendicular. 
But keep your eye on the spot where 
you want the bait to fall, and your 
trained thumb and arm will take care 
of the incidental details of the flight of 
the bait through the air, no matter how 
swiftly they may accumulate. 

Illustration VI shows the relative size 
of one of the popular casting baits as 
compared with the human hand. This 
bait contains two gangs, one tail and 
one belly, weighs about an ounce, and 
is four and a half inches in length and 
about three-quarters of an inch at its 
widest diameter. No bass can possibly 
absorb this entire device, but in seven 
strikes out of ten the belly hook will 
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land and hold the gamiest kind of a 
small-mouth until he is ready for the 
net. Don’t overdo the hook business. 
It is not sportsmanlike. 

Now that we have occupied so much 
time explaining the system of getting 
the bait out, let us see how to get it in. 
That brings us to the matter of reeling. 
Have the kindness, gentle reader, to take 
note of the fact that every fisherman is 
entitled to his theories and his prac- 
tices, and that, under all circumstances, 
we must have respect for his opinions. 
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tip of the rod and the bait, until the 
bait itself is under your control, keep- 
ing as much of the line as possible out 
of the water. This will enable you to 
strike your fish with more facility, when 
he bites, and gives you better control of 
the rod when working in lily-pads and 
various grasses. The best movement to 
give the bait is a regular one, as each 
revolution of the reel-spindle communi- 


cates to it a suggestion of life. Under 
certain conditions, when a fish strikes 


and fails to hook, or disgorges with in- 
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What may appeal to his style and tecli- 
nique may be scoffed at and derided else- 
where and generally disregarded. There- 
fore, these suggestions represent the 
humble observations of a single indi- 
vidual and can be amended to suit. 
Let us assume that the bait has struck 
the water, that vou have thumbed the 
reel properly and stopped it, so that 
there is little or no slack. Shift the rod 
from the right to the left hand. With 
a few rapid movements of the crank, 


take up all of the slack line between the 


telligent second thought, an accelerated 
motion may entice him again. On the 
other hand, to retard the bait, or even 
let it bob around in the center of the 
commotion made by the first strike, will 
be found effective. In many instances 
I have seen bass, but more particularly 
pickerel, hit an inert bait as it lay float- 
ing on the pool, while the angling party 
was occupied industriously cursing a 
back-lash in an effort to untie 300,000 
Gordian knots in a line fifty yards long. 
Under these conditions some fishermen 
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forget that life, at best, is full of sor- 
rows, and that every pathway hath its 
thorns. And so they go completely to 
pieces. Here let us draw the veil. 

In running water, either ripples ot 
strong current, a skipping movement can 
be given the floating bait merely through 
the reel movement, the current assisting 
in bringing about the proper activity. 
In flat marshy lakes, where afternoon 
winds prevail, many fish can be taken 
anywhere from fifty to one hundred 
feet out in the miniature breakers when 
the lure dances in the breeze. Any 
breeze blowing in the direction you elect 
to cast will increase your distance tre- 
mendously, and, for this reason it is 
rather pleasant to cast under these con- 
ditions—especially when the fish are 
taking hold. There are times when a 
good wind will deceive you as to your 
proficiency and mislead you into the 
belief that you are the greatest one- 
handed caster in the United Republic, 
because it takes the bait away like an 
arrow and the silk hums beneath your 
thumb until it seems as though you were 
unspooling the Atlantic cable, and that 
you can cast, at least, a mile. Do not 
be deceived. Conditions are quite dif- 
ferent in windless weather when the bait, 
unaided, has to do all the work. 

I consider it a brotherly thing to cau- 
tion the beginner not to try any fancy 
casts in waters filled with fallen trees. 
It is such an easy thing to jump a bait 
over snags and weave it in and out be- 
tween grasses and various other obstruc- 
tions—stunts that in an excess of zeal 
one is inclined to do for the mere pleas- 
ure of the performance; but when a bass 
decides to take your bait under such 
conditions, there is no possible way to 
avoid confusion. And what fish in the 
world knows more about starting for 
the tall timbers than Mr. Small-Mouth 
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Bass? It is perfectly useless to argue 
the matter. He hits your lure, and the 
next moment your tackle and your tem- 
per are tied in a knot, and the bass in- 
variably gets away. Not infrequently 
is it necessary to break your line in or- 
der to get any part of it back. When 
one considers that the bait is generally 
left in your victim’s mouth, a bait too 
large to swallow and so constructed that 
slow death is unavoidable, it seems need- 
less cruelty. 

In recovering your bait via the reel, 
learn, above all things, to spool your 
silk evenly. The thumb and forefinger 
of the left hand will serve to accomplish 
this.e the line running lightly through 
them or else under the thumb alone. A 
little practice will make this perfectly 
clear. Perfect yourself in this particu- 
lar, so that, when reeling, you can keep 
your eye on the bait, while the left hand 
is spooling regularly and _ smoothly. 
Then, when you get a strike, you can 
concentrate your mind on hitting your 
bass at the right time, in being fair 
about the tackle, and in taking him 
absolutely in charge. 

There is not room enough in Fre.vp 
AND STREAM, nor in any other maga- 
zine, for me to describe the sensations 
that possess one when the psychological 
moment has arrived. It is here that I 
leave you to work out your own des- 
tiny, to achieve your salvation as an 
angler, and to bestow upon your brothers 
all the knowledge you have gained 
through experience or through frien.'s, 
keeping always in mind that there is 
much pleasure in the preparation and 
the attempt, and that it is only fair for 
us to have as much respect for the bass 
that has escaped, as admiration for the 
vanquished tiger of the pool that has 
come to our net. 

Here endeth the third lesson. 
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“The older I grow the less 1 care to shoot anything except ‘varmints.’ 
I do not think it at all advisable that the gun should be given up; but 
there is too much shooting, and if we can only get the camera in place 
of the gun, and have the sportsman sunk somewhat in the naturalist 
and lover of wild things, the next generation will see an immense 
change for the better in the life of the woods.” 
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F there is any one class of men in 
the world who should be enthusi- 
astic over photography it is the 

sportsmen. More than any other class 
of men do they come habitually in con- 
tact with the far-off scenes which are 
counted beautiful, with strange people 
of little-visited corners of the earth, 
and with wild animals the study of 
which has come to be a special passion 
of this generation. It would almost 
seem, these days, as if a man might as 
well go off without his hunting knife or 
his axe as without the means of record- 
ing the daily round of wonders which 
meet him along the way. 

It has come to be agreed that no sin- 
gle part of the work of the explorer is 
more important than the series of un- 
impeachable witnesses he brings home 
with him in the form of photographs; 
while the sportsman of angling proclivi- 


ties should be reminded that now he has 
some reliable method of demonstrating 
that the fish was really as big as he 
claimed it to be. Nothing in the world 
equals a photograph as a souvenir of 
happy times afield. And to many a 
man swinging over the hill of life, there 
come moments when he would give much 
to be possessed of such happy evidences 
of his former sport as only the eye of 
the camera can catch. Scores of widely 
traveled sportmen are now saying that 
they feel the fascination of shooting with 
the camera as keenly as they ever felt 
the fascination of shooting with the bar- 
rel of steel. 

If the charm of any sport in the open 
is its difficulty, as seems to be the grow- 
ing conviction among those who ought 
to know, then by that very fact the cam- 
era hunter after big game has without 
question the most interesting sport so 
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far discovered. The 
obstacles to be over- 
come in the case of 
the hunter with the 
lens, are as moun- 
tainscompared with 
those which con- 
front the hunter 
with the rifle. First, 
the vital, basic dif- 
ficulty of getting 
close up to the 
game before the 
shot can be made. 
While in the case 
of the hunter with 
the rifle this dis- 
tance will sometimes 
stretch out to four 
or five hundred 
yards, in the case of 
the hunter with the 
camera it is reduced 
often to ten or fif- 
teen yards; for the fellow with the long- 
focus instrument a_ slightly greater 
distance is permissible. Attention also 
should be called to the undoubted fact 
that with the shortening of the distance 
between the hunter and the hunted the 
difficulty of approach increases in tre- 
mendous ratio. Movement which the 
wild creature will 
hardly notice five 
hundred vardsaway, 
when brought with- 
in a score of yards 
sends it flying to 
a distant place of 
safety. 

There is a perma- 
nency of interest in 
the photographic 
end of outdoor life 
which is worth the 
attention of the 
many men who find 
shooting wild game 
not quite as attrac- 
tive as it used to be. 
Many of the _ best 
known hunters of 
the day are now in- 
terested more in the 
stories their cam- 
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eras bring home 
than those which 
the rifle tells. And 
among the expert 
men of the woods it 
is astonishing how 
many really feel 
that the camera is 
superior in interest 
to the rifle. For in- 
stance, during the 
past twelve months 
I have personally 
met two of the 
greatest grizzly bear 
hunters of the 
continent, W. H. 
Wright, of Spokane, 
Wash., and Charles 
H. Deutschman, of 
Glacier, B. C., and 
to my complete sur- 
prise both tell me 
that they are using 
the camera now where a few years ago 
they used the rifle, and that the present 
interest is more fascinating than the 
former one. 

One special point is the fact that with 
the camera there is no such thing as 
a closed The game is always 
permissible whenever and wherever you 
happen to run upon 
it. You do not need 
to hunt up game 
laws, but you may 
blaze away as freely 
as you like. There 
is no limit to the 
size of the bag, and 
there be none who 
will call you “game- 
hog” when you have 
shown them the 
wonderful array of 
wild creatures you 
have captured with 
the silent weapon. 


season. 


On the contrary. 
men will applaud 
vour efforts and 
envy your success, 


while the wild creat- 
ures, if they have 
half the perceptive 
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faculties which some 
of the nature writers 


of the day attri- 
bute to them, will 
gather into conven- 
tions and vote you 
the most  progres- 
sive, sensible, and 


honorable of outdoor 
enthusiasts, and fig- 
uratively erect ban- 
ners bearing the 
customary political 
legend “welcome to 
our city” over your 
woods pathway. 

Now for the outfit 


itself. And here in 
comes the rub, for Photo by J. B. Pardo: 
opinions many and 


diverse will be found 

among those who love to photograph 
the wild life of the forest. TI do not ex- 
pect to please every reader in this para- 
graph and IT shall not be disturbed if 
some good fellow entirely disagrees with 
me. Like in every other subject, much 
depends upon the standpoint. I will en- 
deavor, however, to get the advantages of 
the different outfits clearly before the 
possible recruit, so that he may select to 
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suit himself. ‘Tastes differ and finances 
vary ; what one man regards as too cheap 
for his use merely because it is cheap, 
may be the special equipment which I 
would select for a certain trip because of 
its very simplicity, freedom from com- 
plicated parts and ease of repair if it 
should have the misfortune to be broken. 
There are expert outdoor photographers 
who will tell you that it is not possible 
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for a man to get satisfactory results with 
anything but the most expensive outfits, 
when as a matter of fact some of the 
most interesting and successful work 
brought home by men who roam furthest 
afield, is the product of the simple little 
boxes which the expert may disdain. On 
the other hand there can be no question 
that good 
work is best 
done with 
good tools, 
and that 
there are su- 
perior ad- 
vantages in 
the very best 
of the mod- 
ern equip- 
ments which 
entitle them 
to high place 
in the outfit 
of the man 
who is seek- 
ing the best 
results the 
attendant 
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circumstances may reasonably warrant. 

For general purposes, all-round effi- 
ciency, I have the conviction that the 
one thing I would not be without on my 
woods trip is a small box camera of the 
fixed focus type, with a shutter which 
is always set. ‘This simple and cheap 
little thing is at my hand every foot of 
the way, whether it be rounding the bend 
of the wild stream where deer are sure 
to be feeding, or crossing the carry where 
the picturesque Indian will stop for a 
moment and strike such a pose as would 
never come if he had to wait for you 
to get a lot of photographic machinery 
in order. | have proven the worth of 
this soré of box camera so fully that if | 
could not get another I would not trade 
mine for its weight in gold. Thousands 
of the most interesting and delightful 
negatives have been made by it, and 
some which the skilled photographer, 
coming up to me after a iecture where 
my slides have been shown, has been 
kind enough to praise with the mistaken 
phrase, “After all, my boy, there is noth- 
ing like a —— lens and a shutter 
for that sort of work; is there?” When 
it has been worth while, I have explained 
to the expert that the pictures were made 
on film with a little box camera which 
could be duplicated at any photographic 
store for eight dollars! 

I have cited this, not to advocate the 
cheap outfit, or to say that this will sat- 
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isfy every man who 
goes into the woods, 
but to encourage 
many who are not 
now photographers 
into trying the 
thing with the sim- 
plest outfit—which, 
frankly, is the very 
best way to begin 
photograph y—and 
to show that a man 
who has had a very 
wide experience in 
the woods life still 
finds this simple 
little box satisfying 
and practical. On 
the other hand, I 
ought to say that 
the man who is in 
search of the best 
pictures will not be 
satisfied to rely 
alone upon thesmall 
box camera I have 
described. He will 
want to take along, 
also, some more 
elaborate and _per- 
fect instrument 
which he can adapt 
to a greater variety 
of uses. This is the 
right way to equip 
for the outdoor 
trip: a small box 
camera, of the fixed 
focus, set shutter 
type, to take pic- 
tures say 3144 x 3% 
or possibly up to the 
postal card size, 
344 x 5%, and with 
it a thoroughly up- 
to-date and per- 
feetly equipped, Copyright 1906 
longfocus,reversible @eo. Shiras, 3d 
back, 5x 7 camera 

fitted with the very FLASHLIGHT OF 
best lens the buyer 

is willing to place in it, and to which 
shall be attached the most reliable and 
speedy shutter the market affords. This 
big instrument should be fitted to use 





either glass plates 
or film. 

There will come 
times in the experi- 
ence of the sports- 
man when the very 
best outfit that 
money can buy will 
be none too sure of 
the result which he 
has come so many 
miles to secure; 
then it is that the 
man with the sim- 
pler outfit and the 
economical turn of 
mind will wish that 
he had been a little 
more liberal in his 
choice of equip- 
ment. There are 
times in the life in 
the wilds when 
there will be great 
value in the instru- 
ment of the type 
that allows the pic- 
ture to be seen up 
to the moment of 
exposure, by means 
of a plate of looking 
glass into which the 
photographer gazes 
until he touches the 
button for the ex- 
posure. But the ar- 
gument of weight, 
the only one against 
this type of instru- 
ment, will be raised 
by the traveler who 
intends to do much 
carrying, either by 
man or horseback. 

The occasions for 
the use of the rapid 
shutter are many, 
and when this im- 
portant adjunct is 
WILD CAT really needed, it is 

needed bad, as the 
Texan said of his gun. No shutter is 
too good for the work implied in the 
capture of an escaping bear, for instance, 
or a drumming partridge or a salmon 
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leaping the falls. One such picture 
in any collection will pay for the 


original cost of the shutter many times 
over. Focal plane shutters have, up to 
this time, generally been regarded as be- 
ing essential for this sort of work, but 
the new multi-speed shutter is rapidly 
demonstra- 
ting that it 
is entitled to 
a front place 
for difficult 
work of this 
character. 
The lens is 
the eye of the 
instrument, 
and should be 
costly as the 
circumstances 
warrant. The 
newer anastig- 
mats are the 
unquestioned 
superiors of 
anything on 
the market, 
and their wide 
range of adaptability renders them a 
permanent source of satisfaction to any 
lover of fine photographs. The best of 
them are so nearly alike that the ama- 
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teur cannot err if 
he accepts the judg- 
ment of the few em- 
inent men who have 
achieved fame in this 
field of outdoor pho- 
tography. 


There are good 
reasons to be found 


for the use of glass 
plates and good rea- 
sons for the use of 
film. My own cus- 
tom has been to em- 
ploy each for the 
special purpose which 
I thought it adapted 
to. 1 would not 
think, for instance, 
of carting a couple of 
dozen big glass plates 
to twelve thousand 
feet elevation in the 
Canadian Rockies which I visited last 
fall. It may be that the results I ob- 
tained on the films were not quite equal 
to those I might have obtained on glass 
plates, but the difference was more than 
made up for by the added comfort. On 
the other hand, in portrait work, even 
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of Indians in the woods, I like the glass 
plates, as I am fond of doing my own 
retouching, which the glass plate permits 
better than film. In general, however, 














it is true that films are better adapted 
than are glass plates to the needs of 
the sportsman tourist who travels fast 
and far. 

Now, some brief word about methods: 
In the first place the sportsman-pvhotog- 
rapher must learn 
to do without a 
tripod. He will find 
himself helpless for 
a little while, and 
after that he will 
wonder why he did 
not learn to get 
along without it 
long ago. By steady- 
ing the camera 
against the chest 
and holding’ the 
breath, almost any 
required exposure 
can be made with- 
out moving the 
camera enough to 
injure the result. 
Incidentally, the 
camera will get a 
much better angle 
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holding it down at the waist while gazing 
into the finder. The finder, itself, is al- 
most a useless adjunct to the skilled out- 
door photographer, for with a little prac- 
tice he can get his subject accurately in 
the middle of the picture without look- 





of view held against —_Copypagnt by Geo. Shtras, 8rd” 
the chest than by CRUISING WITH sACK LAMP AND CAMERA 
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ing in the finder at all, and there will be 
many times when he will lose valuable 
time studying the finder to locate the ob- 
ject. As in the case of men who have 
learned to shoot from the hip, sights are 
useless after the eye has been trained to 
swing the barrel into correct alignment. 

Another method of holding the camera 
which is often effective, is that of placing 
it over the head and looking up into the 
finder. Sometimes great improvement 
of the view is had by this simple means. 
And then again the habit of taking pic- 
tures at one’s back ought to be practised 
occasionally, for the shyness of men of 
the woods is proverbial, and if they see 
you looking away from them they little 
suspect that the small hole in the box, 
pointed at them, is what really will take 
the view. I have often done this, to the 
delight of manv an admirer of a quaint 
Indian or woodsman who did not like to 
have his picture “tuk.” 

A piece of green cambric of subdued 
pattern will be found valuable for rob- 
bing the camera of its terror to the crea- 
tures of the wilds; this wrapped about 
the instrument, you will have trouble 
yourself locating it among the greens of 
the deep forest—which is just what you 

rant. 

As to methods of getting pictures of 
wild game, the authorities differ. A. G. 
Wallihan, a pioneer in this interesting 
field, generally treed his mountain lion 
or bear or bobcat with dogs. His ante- 
lope pictures were made in the late fall 
when the water was hard to find; by 
locating near a pool, he got splendid pic- 
tures. Most men, however, disdain out- 
side help and still hunt the wild crea- 
tures, which is a good deal more difficult 
and more interesting. W. H. Wright, 
of Spokane, one of the greatest of grizzly 
bear experts living, goes right up and 
pokes his camera in the faces of the fero- 
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cious beasts, and commands them to look 
pleasant, which they generally do. His 
photographs of some of the wild crea- 
tures of the Far West are unrivaled. Job 
and Chapman and Dugmore, who spe- 
cialize on birds, are of the opinion that 
there is nothing that counts so much as 
patience, and here they have struck the 
keynote of the matter. C. H. Deutsch- 
man, of Glacier, British Columbia, who 
has a recently gathered collection of pho- 
tographs of wild animals of the Selkirks 
and Canadian Rockies, has been wonder- 
fully successful, and tells me that many 
of his best results have come by whist- 
ling, singing, or even playing a tiny 
harmonica, at the sound of which fine 
poses have been taken, and the camera 
did the rest. I have seen him get this 
effect with some of the smaller wild ani- 
mals of the Selkirks. He uses a small 
box camera, fixed focus type, and en- 
larges when he gets something especially 
fine. 

But the most fascinating and delight- 
ful field for the sportsman-photographer 
is the new one of flash-lighting big game 
at night, from a canoe. There are sev- 
eral experts in this line already. The 
results having been obtained by 
Hon. George Shiras, III, of Pittsburg, 
and Daniel K. Heywood, of Rangeley, 
Maine. These men have wonderful pic- 
tures of deer and moose, and some of 
their experiences in getting these pic- 
tures are thrilling in the extreme. Hey- 
wood has been charged by a savage bull 
moose at night in shallow water when 
the creature was not twenty feet away. 

Congressman Shiras probably has the 
greatest variety of wild animal pictures 
secured by flashlight, of any man in the 
world, and his occasional lectures at 
sportsmen’s dinners in the larger cities 
have been a feature of the winter gath- 
ering of men who love the open. 
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STORY OF 


THE BAKER AND 


BATAVIA GUNS 


(Sixth Article of the Series) 


URING the quarter-century of 
|) its existence, the history of the 
Baker Gun Company is illu- 
minated with but little romance, nor 
do its annals record a long unbroken 
line of illustrious family administra- 
tion. But most prominent in the early 
activities of the business is the name of 
Baker, from which the present corpora- 
tion takes its title. 

W. H. Baker, born at Oxford, N. Y., 
December 25, 1835, began the invention 
and manufacture of shotguns at about 
the age of twenty-five, continuing in 
this occupation until his death at Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., October 10, 1889. He 
was a sportsman prolific of practical 
ideas, and added greatly to the world’s 
progress in gun-making. His original 


invention was the gun having what was 
known as the front trigger break action, 
in which by pressing forward on the 
front trigger the bolting device was re- 
leased to open the barrels at the breech. 
This gun was made with three barrels— 
two shot with one rifle underneath— 
and also in the regular double barrel 
model. This, or a contemporary model 
by the same inventor, was afterwards 
known as the L. C. Smith gun, with 
the manufacture of which Mr. Baker 
was for a time associated. 

In 1883 he became one of the incor- 
porators of a gun company at Ithaca, 
N. Y., which began the manufacture of 
another gun of his invention. He re- 
mained with this company about five 
years when he entered the Syracuse 
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Forging Co., which change marks the 
beginning of the development of the 
present line of Baker and Batavia guns. 
The Syracuse Forging Co. was organ- 
ized at Syracuse, N. Y., July 6, 1885, 
with a capital of $20,000, for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing drop forgings. 
Its principal output consisted of fifth 
wheels for carriages, and later machinery 


THE FIRST SYRACUSE MODEL 





was added for the manufacture of steel 
balls for carriage, bicycle and other ball- 
bearings. 

At this period game was abundant 
throughout many sections of the coun- 
try and breech-loading arms were com- 
ing into general use. The Western 
prairies and marshes teemed with count- 
less millions of wild fowl, and no small 
portion of the activity 
which has developed 
their wondrous — re- 
sources is <loubtless 
due to the instinct 
and practice of sport 
among the pioneers of 
their earlier _ settle- 
ment. The “keen, sa- 
gacious foresight” of 
many successful, prom- 
inent citizens of these 
localities of later his- 
tory can be traced to their desire to 
locate where the hunting was good 
quite as much as to the anticipation 
of enhancing values and development 
of commerce. The settler who did not 
possess the arms of sport as well as 
defence was indeed the exception and 
not the rule. While the demand for 
sporting weapons would seem to then 
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have been at its height, it has increased 
rather than diminished with the diminu- 
tion of our game. It is perhaps, then, 
not strange that the inherent proclivi- 
ties of sport in the personnel of the 
company soon began to reassert them- 
selves, and that the gun industry was 
shortly added to that of making drop 
forgings, being readily accessory to it, 
and this being the 
time of change from 
casting to forging for 
many metal parts. 
March 30, 1887, the 
capital of the com- 
pany was increased to 
$60,000 and the name 
changed to Syracuse 
Forging and Gun 
Company. W. =H. 
Baker continued as 
general superintendent 
and Dr. E. L. Baker, a 
brother, became presi- 
dent. ‘The new company continued the 
drop forging business, but began also 
the manufacture of the then latest model 
of Baker gun. A new model was devel- 
oped and called the “New Baker.” Here 
it seems appropriate to make some men- 
tion of the type of arm and ammunition 
which characterized the popular idea of 
that time. 


ORIGINAL ‘‘NEW BAKER” 





As has been said, the period marked 
the transition from the muzzle-loading 
to the breech-loading arm. The Ameri- 
can type of muzzle-loader was of large 
bore and heavy weight—ten gauge being 
the standard, ten to fourteen pounds 
weight, length of barrel thirty-two to 
thirty-six inches. This was also before 
the advent of smokeless powders, which 
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made necessary a radical 
change in the distribu- 
tion of the metal in the 
barrel, on account of the 
greater and differently 
applied pressure. The 
“New Baker” was the 
latest development of the 
hammer gun in its day, 
adapted to the conditions 
then in vogue. Its ad- 
vent occurred when the 
accepted method of bolt- 
ing was through the ex- 
tension projecting back 
from the breech of the 
barrels, sinking into and 
cross bolted through the 
frame. The actuating 
lever, the forward end 
of which formed the bolt, 
was placed on top of the 
tang or grip, movable 
laterally to the right, in- 
stead of at the side or 
in front of the trigger 
guard, or otherwise, as in 
some guns of highly ree- 
ognized excellence of the 
period. It will be seen 
that this date also marks 
the beginning of the 
standardization of Ameri- 
can guns. This model was somewhat 
on the lines of the “box frame” con- 
struction, having the lock mechanism 
mostly hung on the trigger plate, in- 
stead of on side plates as in the best 
types of modern hammer models. The 
plates of the original models were 
of malleable casting, which were soon 
displaced by drop-forged plates of 
greater strength and simplicity, put out 
in what was designated as the Model of 
1896. This gun served its time of as- 
cendency well during the general use 
of black powder and thousands of them 
are still doing duty, dear to the hearts 
of their possessors, who desire none bet- 
ter and cling to them because of their 
association with the earlier days of sport 
for subsistence as well as for the sake 
of sport itself. 

As the gas nressure from the explosion 
of black powder increased rather than 
diminished toward the muzzle of the 
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barrel, especially with heavy charges, 
less metal was put in the breech and 
more throughout the length of the bar- 
rel than as now constructed for modern 
ammunition. This had a tendency to 
make the older guns somewhat muzzle- 
heavy as compared with the modern 
balance. The breech was not sufficiently 
strong to safely withstand the pressure 
of smokeless powders, and in course of 
time another model was designed, adapt- 
ed to the changed conditions of explo- 
sives. Upon the old model, however. 
largely rests the established reputation 
of the Baker gun. 

After the experience of a devastating 
fire in 1889, negotiations were begun to 
re-establish the factory at Batavia, N. 
Y., its present location. A splendid site 
was secured, well within the confines of 
the village, which had previously been 
a commodious brick school building with 
ample grounds. What remained of the 
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original equipment that could still be 
used, was speedily removed and installed 
in its new home. 

The name of the company was changed, 
February 13, 1890, to its present title 
of Baker Gun and Forging Company 
and the capital increased to $100,000. 
Many of the most prominent residents 
of the town subscribed to the stock of 
the new company, which, with renewed 
enthusiasm and impetus, made a fresh 
start toward the goal of greater success. 
Additions were speedily erected, much 
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to keep the pace. As is well known, the 
hammerless gun is only so by having 
the hammers inside the frame, cocking 
by some connection with the barrels, in- 
stead of being on the outside to be 
cocked by hand, or, more strictly, by 
thumb. One great, and perhaps the 
chief, argument against the hammerless 
was the lack of safety. The shoote: 
could not be positive by visual proof 
whether the hammers were up or down 
—cocked or not cocked—and if cocked, 
whether they might not jar down or fall 
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new machinery installed, and the de- 
velopment of new grades and models 
beran apace. W. H. Baker died about 
this time. Dr. E. L. Baker continued 
as president and W. T. Mylerane, for- 
merly of Syracuse, was secretary and 
treasurer. The mechanical supervision 
of the factory devolved chiefly upon the 
officers. The new company first con- 
tinued the manufacture of the Model 
1896 hammer gun in increased quanti- 
ties, building, however, only about two 
hundred and fifty guns a month during 
the first vear. 

Since about 1875 the so-called ham- 
merless gun had been gaining steadily 
in popular favor in England, and 
through importation and use had stirred 
some agitation and demand in America. 
Considerable prejudice existed against 
it, however, not only on account of its 
mechanism. but because shooters were 
reluctant to change from the hammer 
gun to something that seemed more 
mysterious and uncertain in its action. 
The perfection of the breech-loader 
seemed to leave but little to be desired 
as compared with the slow and clumsy 
muzzle-loading arms, while development 
was so rapid that few could or were able 


through some derangement of the mech- 
anism, which by the novice was seldom 
thoroughly understood. As we have 
said, this was also the time of the de- 
velopment and growing recognition of 
the advantages of smokeless or nitro 
powder. ‘The company therefore pro- 
ceeded to get in line with a hammerless 
model which should be both safe and 
adapted for the use of these powders. 
Tests had determined that the pressure 
from nitro powders was exerted more 
at the breech and a short distance for- 
ward in the barrel. The first consid- 
eration was, therefore, to put more metal 
into this part of the barrel and to thick- 
en the breech to nearly double the 
strength required for black powder. 
Correspondingly increased strength in 
the standing breech or frame was also 
necessary, and these parts had to be 
proportioned with due regard to sym- 
metrical lines. Departing from the es- 
tablished types of lock mechanism, the 
sear was made to engage the hammer 
at the top or point of longest leverage 
and least strain, instead of near the 
hub. The cocking action was accom- 
plished by a simple pin or bolt placed 
longitudinally through the lug of the 
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barrels, engaging a pivoted lever, the 
forward end of which it raised, pressing 
it back against the faces of the hammers, 
which were pushed back until the notches 
were engaged by the sears at full cock 
when the barrels were fully opened. 
These simple mechanical features being 
perfected, the next consideration was that 
of safety. Some means must be pro- 
vided to insure against accidental dis- 
charge except by actually pulling the 
triggers as in the act of voluntary firing. 
Various devices in the shape of double 
sears and external appliances, all more 
or less complicated and uncertain in 
their action, were in existence. What 
was needed was some simpler device, 
positive and dependable, and inexpen- 
sive in cost of construction and to the 
purchaser. This was satisfactorily pro- 
vided by the invention of the patented 
automatic firing-pin block safety, well 
known as an exclusive feature in all 
Baker hammerless guns. This device 
consists simply of a small steel block piv- 
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oted to the back end of the frame of the 
gun with a screw, on which it rotates 
freely. It rests normally in front of 
the hammer when at full cock, and is 
connected with the forward end of the 
trigger-arm or blade, which revolves it 
out of the way of the hammer when 
the trigger is pulled; but otherwise it 
remains always in position to block the 
hammer should it fall from any cause 
except by positively pulling the trigger. 
The usual trigger-blocking safety is also 
provided which when set makes the gun 
non-dischargeable by any means. 
Sometime about this period of its 
history, the company realized the fal- 
lacy of certain arguments and induce- 
ments frequently used to exploit, or se- 
cure capital for, the organization of 
manufacturing establishments, and which 
sounds something like this: “You see 
this gun. But little material enters in- 
to its construction, and this can be pur- 
chased for a small outlay. The gun sells 
for a good price, and therefore the profit 
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is great in proportion to the investment. 
Invest your capital in this enterprixe and 
you will receive large returns.” Big 
profits up to this time had not been re- 
alized, but the reputation and a steady 
demand for Baker guns had been es- 
tablished. The company, however, felt 
the need of more capital. With their 
usual magnanimity the stockholders re- 
sponded, and on January 19, 1892, the 
capital was increased to $200,000. With 
his characteristic optimism, Dr. E. L. 
Baker, ardent sportsman and enthusiast, 
pushed the business forward with re- 
newed vigor, reinforced by this abun- 
dance of capital. New grades and mod- 
els were rapidly developed and the ca- 
pacity of the factory was increased ta 
produce some ten thousand guns a year. 

The original hammerless model had 
been of the side or lock-plate type, and 
a new model hammer gun of this type 
was brought out, adapt- 
ed specially for smoke- 


less powders. A high 
grade known as the 
“Paragon” was put 


upon the market to 
interest the well-to-do 
sportsman and_ trap 
shooter, and met with 
good sales. A_ box- 
frame hammerless 
model was also manu- 
factured for a few years, but abandoned 
as being inferior to and less satisfactory 
than the side-plate mechanism. 

This was a period of great interest 
in live pigeon and inanimate target 
shooting. The reputation of any par- 
ticular make of gun was largely made 
by its records in the hands of profes- 
sional shooters. 
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of live pigeon shoot- 
ing incident to the 
passage of prohibitive 
laws in many states, 
the development of 
keen competition in 
the gun business, the 
demand for cheaper 
guns on account of the 
shorter open seasons 
on game, and a grow- 
ing business depression 
generally, the sales of guns began to 
decline in volume. This tendency was 


counteracted for a time by placing 
on the market the “Batavia Leader” 


grade, retailing at the then remark- 
ably low price of $25 and selling to 
the trade at considerably less, which 
became a very popular grade. At the 
same time—about the years 1896-7-- 
occurred another important change in 
the management of the company. The 
exorbitant profits predicted in earlier 
vears had failed to materialize. Dr. 
Baker, the president, still hopeful and 
enthusiastic had endeavored to develop 
a gun of much cheaper construction than 
the existing models but it was not suc- 
cessful. A popular priced grade had 
hecome a necessity. in order to create a 
greater volume of business for the fac- 
torv. This policv was both advocated 
The more progressive 





and opposed. 
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“BATAVIA” HAMMERLESS 
voices in the management were uplifted 
in its favor, while others decried it as 
likely to lessen the sale of the higher 
grades. The “Batavia Leader” was 
therefore brought out somewhat in the 
nature of a compromise. Its mechan- 
ical principles were practically the same 
as the regular Baker hammerless mod- 


But with the decadence*” els, but with some special features omit- 
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ted, and it met with a generous reception 
by dealers and jobbers generally. The 
gun had a twist barrel and was perfectly 
plain in finish. 

It is perhaps not irrelevant here to 
digress somewhat and mention certain 
economic conditions which affected busi- 
ness in general and the gunmaking in- 
dustry in particular at about this time. 
Unlike many other articles of American 
manufacture, the gun had its origin and 
earlier development in Europe, where 
large quantities of modern types are still 
produced by skilled labor paid but one- 
third to one-half the price received by 
American workmen. A protective tariff, 
however, enabled the industry to obtain 
a foothold here. and statistics show that 
the prosperity of the business has been 
in a direct ratio with the tariff changes. 
In 1880 there was invested in the busi- 
ness $8,115,489, the wages paid totalled 
$2,700,281, and the value of the output 
was $5,736,956. From 1880 to 1890. 
which included the tariff revision of 
1883, the capital decreased nearly fifty 
per cent. From the higher revision of 
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increased about 
same proportion, but was still 15 per 
cent. below that of 1880—twenty years 
This included the short period 
of operation of the higher tariff of 1890, 
the free trade revision of 1894 and the 
return to the higher schedule in 1897. 


1890 to 1900 it 


before. 


From 1900 to 1905, under a steady 
tariff policy the capital increased from 
seven millions to over ten millions of 
dollars. 

It was during this time—about 1897 

-that dissatisfaction arose among the 
stockholders and directors with the man- 
agement of the business. This culminated 
in the severance, abovt January 1, 1898, 
of Dr. Baker from the presidency and 
all active connection with the company. 
His death occurred a few years later. 
W. T. Mylerane, the secretary-treasurer, 
succeeded to the presidency of the com- 
pany April 7, 1898, and became the 
active head of the business. The other 
offices were accepted in an honorary ca- 
pacity by others of the directors and 
stockholders. 

For a year or two the volume of sales 
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held up well, but from 1900 began stead- 
ily to decline. A policy of curtailment 
and retrenchment followed. Wages and 
the force of workmen were greatly re- 
duced, and for a time the business 
showed no improvement. Progress 
seemed at a standstill. Competitors had 
brought out new features, such as auto- 
matic shell ejectors and single triggers, 
besides many popular grades, which 
were crowding for supremacy. The one- 
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forsake the worrisome grind of city life 
for the greater freedom of the country, 
and more opportunities for indulgence 
in the use of the gun, strongly appealed 
to him. His technical familiarity with 
nearly every prominent make of weapon 
and by travel and habitation with the 
game-abounding sections of the country 
was also experience that could be util- 
ized to good advantage in the business. 
The upshot of the matter was that in 
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man policy of management received a 
serious blow at its vulnerable point by 
Mr. Mylerane’s protracted and serious 
illness. The board of directors saw the 
need of another uctive oflicer, but some 
obstacles existed and for a time the pro- 
curement of a suitable man was under 
consideration. The inducement seemed 
at best but a forlorn hope. Friends 
among the stockholders had for some 
months past held out the offer of the 
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position, subject to the action of the 
board, to F. M. Farwell of New York 
City. By training and education a man 
of broad experience in financial mat- 
ters, but at heart and by habit of recre- 
ation a sportsman, the opportunity to 


November, 1902, he assumed the active 
position of secretary and treasurer of 
the company, becoming also a member 
of the board of trustees and taking 
charge of all details of the finances and 
office management. 

In January, 1904, after the brief in- 
cumbency of a temporary president, Mr. 
Mylerane was succeeded in the office of 
president by E. J. Mockford, who retired 
in January, 1907, on account of ill health. 


Another digression 
from the chronolog- 


ical order of our nar- 
rative seems necessary 
at this point in order 
to show the changing 
conditions of popular 


fancy and _ develop- 
ment in gun making. 
Heretofore we have 
stated that in the 


earlier days the stand- 
ard type of arm was the heavy 10- 
gauge muzzle-loader. The 10-bore 
maintained its popularity for a time 
after the advent of the breech-loader, 
and the demand was for a gun of 
lighter weight in this gauge before 
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that for a smaller bore. The nice- 
ties of sportsmanship as practiced to- 
day were not so strongly developed 
then. Pot shooting was not classed as 
only a practice of the game hog, and the 
greater the killing circle or pattern of 
the gun, the better in the estimation of 
the average shooter. The weight of the 
10-bore guns was gradually reduced 
from ten and even fourteen pounds to 
as light as seven and one-half pounds, 
sometimes almost below the factor of 
safety. Manufactur- 
ers were obliged to 
carry large stocks of 
guns in order to sup- 
ply the demand for 
the wide range of 
specifications as to 
lengths, weights, 
stocking and pattern. 
The 12-gauge gun 
was also gaining in 
popular favor and 
the demand for this 
was for heavier 
weights than now— 
frequently as high as 
nine or ten pounds 
with thirty-inch bar- 
rels, and up to eleven 
or twelve pounds with 


longer barrels. The 
16-gauge was also 
coming upon _ the 
market in limited 


quantities and in heavier weights than 
the present standards. Relics of these 
fancies had accumulated among the 
guns on hand and were closed out 
at a sacrifice, reducing the stock to 
current standard specifications. Mr. 
Farwell had early urged progress in the 
way of improvements and up-to-date re- 
quirements. Among the first of these 
was the automatic ejector and the estab- 
lishment of more popular grades. The 
patents of a desirable one-trigger mech- 
anism were also purchased, and other 
mechanical features necessary to put the 
line of guns on an up-to-date basis were 
speedily developed. The “Batavia Lead- 
er” still maintained its popularity, 
though sharing this with other desirable 
makes and grades. The “Batavia Spe- 
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cial” was next added, being the first 
steel barrel gun put out by the company 
in a stock grade, and it met with in- 
stantaneous success. 

Mr. Farwell was promoted to the 
office of president of the company Janu- 
ary 31, 1907, still retaining the office 
of treasurer; and D. W. Tomlinson, 
Jr., of the Gould Coupler Company, De- 
pew, N. Y., was made secretary and 
general superintendent. These men 
comprise the present active management 
of the business, Hon. 
Robert A. Maxwell 
being the honorary 
vice-president. As- 
sociated with them 
on the board of trus- 
tees are Judge S. E. 
North, executor and 
trustee of the Dean 
Richmond _ estates; 
John H. Ward, presi- 


dent Farmers Bank; 
Holden T. Miller, 
eashier Bank of Ba- 


tavia, and Arthur G. 


Hough, treasurer 
Wiard Plow Com- 
pany. The stock- 


holders include many 
of Batavia’s foremost 
substantial residents, 
and no_ institution 
is supported by bet- 
ter financial backing 
than the Baker Gun and Forging Co. 

Some side lights have been thrown 
into this narrative, but even a brief his- 
tory of this sort would not be suffi- 
ciently illuminated without them. Un- 
scrupulous persons have at times resort- 
ed to the despicable circulation of false- 
hoods reflecting upon the financial con- 
dition of the company. It is true that 
the big profits predicted and hoped for 
in its early history were not realized, 
and that, as in the case of nearly every 
similar institution, large expenditures 
had to be made for proper equipment 
and establishing its product on the mar- 
ket. But the company has maintained 
the highest standard of credit by the 
prompt payment of all its obligations 
during its entire career. It has always 
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put into its product honest material and 
construction. It has outlived many 


of its competitors and stands to-day in 
the foremost rank of popular favor, with 
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a soundly established and profitable busi- 
ness. The more recent policy of man- 
agement has been toward popular priced 
guns, to meet the demand of the sports- 
man of limited resources who wants a 
sterling, dependable arm of known repu- 
tation, good material and workmanship, 
without expensive finish. Within the 
past two years no less than three or four 
grades of this character have been 
brought out, among which, besides the 
“Batavia Leader” and “Batavia Special,” 
are the “Batavia Damascus,” “Batavia 
Brush” and “Batavia Ejector.” 

From the highest to the lowest priced 
there is a grade to suit every fancy and 
requirement,and the attitude of the trade 
and of shooters generally is more friend- 
ly toward the company than ever before. 
This is the result of a policy which, 


regardless of stumbling blocks, criti- 
cisms and interruptions, has been faith- 
fully pursued; to furnish honest guns 
at honest prices, correct in mechanical 
principle, quality of ma- 
terial and conscientious 
workmanship. The high- 
est degree of intelligence 
and character prevails 
among the company’s 
workmen, who come most- 
ly from without the cit- 
ies, many owning their 
homes and identified with 
the life and progress of the locality. 

Since his connection with the company 
the president has forsaken the close at- 
tention to details of the business for no 
extended length of time, save once when 
it became necessary to take a two months’ 
trip to Europe, to make a closer study of 
the prevailing conditions there in simi- 
lar lines of manufacture. The long-felt 
need of general personal superintendence 
is capably filled by Mr. Tomlinson, who, 
by inclination and exnerience, is speci- 
ally adapted to the gun business. Thor- 
oughly organized, with a full comple- 
ment of officers. reinforced by a most 
substantial board of trustees and ample 
financial resources, no obstacle appears 
in the way of a continuance of the splen- 
did suecess the company has met with 
in its recent operations. 
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HE remaining unknown portions 
T of the habitable globe are re- 
stricted to the great, silent north- 
lands of this continent. Even Siberia is 
comparatively familiar to the reading 
world, as are our own Arctic seas. But 
large areas of the interior of America’s 
north are yet untrodden by the foot of 
civilized man and remain in all their 
native sublimity as they came from the 
hand of God. 

Being comparatively familiar with al- 
most every part of our continent, ocean 
shores and lands, climates, peoples and 
products, from South America to and 
including the habitable portions of Can- 
ada; having watched the progress of civ- 
ilization in its pioneer march from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific, verifying 
Bishop Berkley’s prescient epigram, 
“Westward the course of empire takes 
its way”; having aided in building em- 
pire where the continental West then 
ended, and burning the powder that cel- 
ebrated the admission of California to 
the sisterhood of states, I left the Pa- 
cific for other climes and other pursuits. 
After an absence of fifty years, I revis- 
ited the coast and our sister republics 
on the south, to learn their present con- 
dition, development and progress, with 
a promise that I would repeat these visits 
every fifty years as long as I lived. For 
years I had desired to finish my chapter 
on America with a visit to our unknown 
North, and to learn something of its gen- 
eral physical characteristics. Few who 
have the slightest knowledge of geogra- 
phy but know that the Dominion of Can- 
ada embraces nearly one-half of the area 


of the entire continent, with an immense 
wilderness containing great mountain 
ranges, lakes and rivers of which the 
world knows little; nor is the reason 
known why this vast region has remained 
so long comparatively unstudied, unset- 
tled and undeveloped. 

In 1670, fifty years after the Pilgrims 
landed, Charles Il, who knew little of 
the extent of America, gave to his 
cousin, Prince Rupert, an unprecedented 
grant of territory of unknown limits, but 
described as “all the regions discovered 
or to be discovered within the entrance 
of Hudson’s Strait, and held to be all 
the land that poured water into Hud- 
son’s Bay or Hudson’s Strait.” This in- 
cluded nearly all the country west to the 
tocky Mountains and the valley of the 
Red River as far as what is now South 
Dakota. Prince Rupert and his asso- 
ciates were incorporated into the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, which the King in- 
vested with “absolute proprietorship, 
sub-ordinate sovereignty and exclusive 
traffic rights perpetually” over these un- 
defined regions. The history of this 
company, its people, their habits of life, 
Indian associations and business meth- 
ods; the evolution of the half-breed, the 
coureurs des bois and marvelous voya- 
geur, is peculiarly and thrillingly inter- 
esting. In 1873 a charter was granted 
to a second organization, the Northwest 
Company, to occupy the territory beyond 
that of the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
the Pacific, and on the coast from Cali- 
fornia to Alaska, together with as much 
of that country as the non-interference 
of Russia would allow. The two com- 
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panies became bitter competitors, and 
wars, with many battles, resulted until 
1821, when the Northwest Company was 
merged with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, which obtained by act of parlia- 
ment the rights and powers of the origi- 
nal company over all the new territory, 
comprising an area larger than that of 
any nation excepting Russia. The com- 
pany has been one of the most important, 
influential and successful in the history 
of corporations, with profits simply 
enormous. 

In 1869, after the act creating the 
Dominion of Canada, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company surrendered to the crown its 
exclusive rights granted in perpetuity, 
and a large portion of its lands equal in 
extent to that of our thirteen original 
states, the land to be open for settle- 
ment, and for which it was paid by the 
British government $1,500,000. The 
company reserved, however, a valuable 
portion of its territory together with all 
its posts, transportation and trading 
properties. In 1871 the long-pending dis- 
pute between the United States and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was settled by 
the United States paying to the company 
the sum of $600,000. The company’s ab- 
solute, subordinate sovereignty over its 
imperial territory, its control of the In- 
dians, and exclusive trade rights, exer- 
cised for over two hundred years, made 
it a haughty monopoly, jealous of its 
power, and arbitrary in its exclusion of 
the public as intruders. Not even the 
missionary is welcomed, because the 
company’s officers say “a converted In- 
dian is a spoiled trapper.” The com- 
pany’s control of every avenue of travel, 
and of the Indians’ friendship, made the 
exploration of its territory too dangerous 
and difficult to be enjoved for one’s 
health, except “by the advice and con- 
sent” and protection of its own people. 
Hence the world’s ignorance of much of 
the empire of Hudson’s Bay. One of 
my purposes in visiting the North was 
to verify a theory I had respecting the 
climatic conditions of the Canadian 
Northwest. I wanted to contrast these 
with the Atlantic parallels, believing 
that there was, in degree, a striking simi- 
larity between the temperatures of the 
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Athabasca and Mackenzie valleys and 
those of Central and Eastern Europe, 
and believing the similar climatic con- 
ditions to be the resultants of a similar 
cause. Most people know the climatic 
characteristics of the various parts of 
Kurope, locally considered. But we do 
not always carry in our minds the dif- 
ferences in the latitudes of correspond- 
ing temperatures. Madrid, where the 
warmth of a southern sun tints with its 
richest hue the cheeks of the daughters 
of Spain, and Naples, where the olive, 
fig and pomegranate fill its sub-tropical 
gardens, are on the parallel of New York 
City. Rome is on the parallel of Bos- 
ton; Venice, of Montreal; Vienna, of 
lower Labrador; Berlin, of James’ Bay, 
and St. Petersburg, of Frederickdal, 
Jreenland. Paris is on a parallel 500 
miles, London 750 miles, and Edinburgh 
1,050 miles north of the city of New 
York. 

That the British Isles and the west 
coasts of Europe are so mild in their 
higher latitudes is attributed to the in- 
fluence of the Gulf Stream. But the 
Gulf Stream does not modify the cli- 
mates of the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
inland cities of Europe, or of the Baltic 
Sea. What, then, is the influence that 
gives to Southern and Eastern Europe 
their high temperatures, as compared 
with corresponding parallels on the east- 
ern coasts of America and Asia? Hum- 
boldt, in his “Cosmos,” says that the hot 
atmospheric currents of Africa flow from 
its great deserts across the Mediter- 
ranean, through the Dardanelles and 
3osphorus, across the Black Sea, all on 
a water level, into and through the val- 
leys of the Dnieper, Don and Volga 
north, until they interlace with the rivers 
that flow into the Baltic or Arctic 
Ocean, without a transverse mountain 
chain to interrupt their flow. My theory 
has been that the same physical causa- 
tion obtained upon this continent; that 
the hot atmospheres of the tropics flowed 
northwards across the Caribbean Sea, 
across the Gulf of Mexico, into the val- 
ley of the Mississippi. with a northwest- 
erly trend between those two rivers; 
along the Minnesota and Red River of 
the North, along the line of Lake Winni- 
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peg, all a water level; across the 
meadow plains of the Assinaboia and 
Saskatchewan, to where the latter river 
rises parallel to the Athabasca; then 
through the valleys of the Athabasca, 
Slave and Mackenzie rivers to the Arctic 
Ucean—all without a transverse moun- 
tain chain to obstruct the flow of these 
atmospheric currents. A line drawn 
from the mouth of the Mississippi to the 
mouth of the Mackenzie clearly defines 
this continental channel. 

To determine the practicability of my 
half-formed purpose to explore the Mac- 
kenzie Valley, 1 went to St. Paul to ad- 
vise with General Sibley, who had spent 
his life in the Northwest, first as the 
agent of Astor, then as a proprietor of 
the American Fur Company and inspec- 
tor of all its trading posts among the 
Indians. The General, however, had no 
personal knowledge of the climate or 
general characteristics of the Canadian 
North, but his life was almost the his- 
tory of our Rocky Mountain north- 
western states. In the drafting of the 
act creating the territory of Minnesota 
he asked for the appropriation of double 
the amount of land usually donated for 
school purposes, and, illustrat ve of the 
ignorance of the general public and that 
of congress even (which is seldom less), 
the members suggested that congress 
give him all the land he wanted, adding 
that it would make no difference, as 
there were no children in that territory, 
and never would be, as it contained only 
a few fur traders, a frontier military 
post and some rafting lumbermen. The 
act creating the territory of Minnesota 
finally included the double appropriation 
of lands. The General was the first ter- 
ritorial delegate and the first judicial 
officer, and said humorously: “If I was 
not the greatest judge, I had the great- 
est-sized district, it being equal in extent 
to the then empire of France.” Te was 
the first state governor, and aided large- 
ly in the organization of Minnesota’s ed- 
ucational system. He was, at the time 
I visited him, and had been from the 
first, a trustee of the state university, 
disproving the prediction that the terri- 
tory would never have any children. 
President Northrop of the Minnesota 
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University spent the evening with us, 
and said that the students of the univer- 
sity then numbered 987. ‘This number 
had increased before the General’s death 
to 1,600, and is now about four thou- 
sand. ‘The state is only half developed, 
and has a present population of 800,000 
children and a total of about 2,000,000 
of people. 

Among numerous memorable visits to 
men who made history, and whose per- 
sonal experiences accented it with thrill- 
ing incidents, none was more delightful 
than that to General Sibley. He was the 
very embodiment of the brave, generous, 
broad-minded, hospitable American pio- 
negr. His Indian experiences in peace 
and war, in the hunt, councils and wig- 
wam, were an important part of his life. 
He fancied that my suggested trip to 
the Arctic might include an Indian in- 
cident or two, also. My reply was that 
I had already had five years of army 
and frontier experience, that I had 
tested my own mettle, and my personal 
bravery was very great, tle only trouble 
being that 1 got scared so badly and so 
easily. ‘The General proposed “swap- 
ping” incidents, and gave one—the story 
of a duck hunt. He had a good horse 
and had ridden a long way, with no suc- 
cess, getting far out in the Sioux coun- 
try, and alone, when he concluded to 
venture quite a distance farther, where 
he knew there were two lakes, known as 
the Spectacle Lakes, not far apart, with 
a fine willow-bordered creek between. He 
rode to the creek, dismounted and, con- 
cealing himself among the _ willows, 
awaited the passing of a good flock. This 
soon oecurred, and when in close range 
he fired. Simultaneously another per- 
son fired into the same flock, and seven 
ducks fell to the ground. As the General 
stepped towards them, a Sioux Indian of 
superb physique, six feet and an inch 
tall, just the General’s height, was pick- 
ing up the ducks and slipping the head 
of each under his belt. Neither spoke, 
but each had the eye of an eagle and 
each looked defiantly at the other. It 
was a moment for action. The General 
had a double-barreled gun, and had fired 
but one barrel; the Sioux had a single- 
barrel gun, and that empty. The Gen- 
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eral, looking the Indian unflinchingly in 
the eye, pressed his thumb against the 
head of a duck and forced it from the 
Sioux’s belt and slipped it under his own 
belt. This he continued until his belt 
held the seven ducks. The Indian brave 
stood in speechless amazement. The 
General then said: “Youre a hog, or 
you would have divided the ducks with 
me; now you sha’n’t have any of them,” 
aud stepped quickly to his horse, 
mounted and spurred him to a gallop. 
He felt that he was safe, as he had one 
charge remaining in his gun, and the 
Sioux had to reload his weapon from the 
muzzle—first powder, then a wad, then 
shot, another wad, and then the cap. 
There were no breech-loading guns and 
made-up cartridges in use then. The 
Sioux unwisely reported the incident to 
his people, who were so incensed to think 
that one of their braves should have al- 
lowed the white man to perpetrate such 
an indignity that they called him a 
“squaw,” declined to allow him to join 
them on the war-path, and refused him, 
all honors due a brave. When 
this was reported the chief demanded a 
description of the white man, and dis- 
covered it to be Sibley. The chief was 
so impressed with the bravery of the man 
that he sought the acquaintance of the 
General, and ever after treated him with 
the greatest consideration, often taking 
him on their grand tribal hunts, and 
lovally protecting him from the ven- 
vgeance of the duck-shooting “squaw.” 
The General’s tepee was provided with 
the choicest game, and his bed made 
three skins deep of the softest furs, to 
show the chief’s esteem for a brave man. 

My story was very tame, but not about 
tame Indians. I would have told a real 
hlood-curdler, but T had not had any 
such Indian experience; in fact, inter 
nos, | only had three or four incidents 
to choose from. What I told might have 
heen a real “hair-raiser,” with the scalp 
attached, but it was not. In the early 
California days little bands of Indians 
used to sneak around the isolated mining 
camps, and when a miner lit a light at 
night the shadow of his form would be 
silhouetted on his tent canvas, making 
an easy target for an Indian’s arrow. 
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Then they would creep up and shoot 
him. ‘I'he tribe around us had killed 
several in this cowardly manner. I had 
tu make a hard day’s tramp through the 
mountains, twenty-five miles between 
camps. 1 had been over the trail once 
and knew its dangers from Indians, rat- 
tlesnakes and grizzlies, yet had passed 
safely, with no personal trouble. But 
two men, with an Indian boy following, 
were on the trail ahead of me, when a 
huge grizzly sprang out of the bushes 
and caught the boy. The men shot the 
grizzly and skinned it. As they were 
disposed to preserve the bear’s skin, | 
thought it was wise to preserve mine and 
passed on. 

When ready for my second trip, it 
being a hot day, I concluded that if I 
met a band of Indians or a grizzly, a 
bowie knife and a revolver would be 
quite useless; so I took off my belt, pre- 
ferring free locomotion to the possible 
use of weapons. When I had gone about 
half the distance I passed out of the for- 
est on to a little prairie about a mile 
across, and the moment I left the timber 
cover a large band of Indians emerged 
from the woods on the opposite side. 
In the language of to-day, I saw without 
a field glass what I was up against. I 
knew they had seen me before I had seen 
them. ‘To run would be inviting death. 
Well, what could save me? I had the 
time of a half-mile walk to decide upon 
a course of action. They played a sort of 
game in the West called “bluff”; I can’t 
explain it. I held nothing and could not 
draw a knife, even, and if I threw up 
my hand they would not let me pass, and 
every Indian, | suppose, could fill and 
play the deuce with me. The Indians 
had become familiar with the white 
man’s use of a gun, but a gun that shot 
twice was a mystery to them, and the 
use of a repeater was beyond their com- 
prehension. All men are cowards in the 
dark, and the unknown of the white man 
was “the dark” to the Indian. If the 
part of utter indifference and apparent 
fearlessness could-be well played, the In- 
dians might infer that I carried a pocket 
voleano, or some contrivance that might 
shoot for an hour. J was near the chief, 
who led the line. My course was de- 
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cided; so, apparently, was the chief’s. 
When the Indians were friendly they 
would extend their hands quite a dis- 
tance from you and say “Ilow-do.” 
When I came within twenty feet of the 
chief, being very friendly disposed, | put 
out my hand and began to “HHow-do.” 
The chief was a very large fellow; he 
refused to “Ilow-do,” and looked as ugly 
at me as a mad bull. I stepped quickly 
to him, caught his hand, yanked it with 
all the strength that I had, as though | 
wanted to tear his arm from the shoul- 
der, and, looking him in the eye with all 
the fierceness | could command (which 
must have been terrible, I felt so dan- 
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bows, praised their arms, took my time, 
walked through to the opposite side of 
the band, and inquired the way to the 
place I was going (they knew, for there 
was but one place for me to go). Then 
1 went back through the crowd to the 
chief, who had neither moved nor spoken 
a word, and, taking his hand, said (as 
they use the Spanish), “Adios.” The 
chief refused to speak to me, and J] 
looked him in the face with a laugh of 
scorn and contempt, threw away his hand 
and left. Instantly there was a pow- 
wow, all apparently joining, like a flock 
of wild geese. I did not look around; a 
species of Faradic current ran up and 
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gerous), in my best Indian shouted to 
him, “You ‘How-do,’ or I will kill you 
instantly.” In the meantime the mocea- 
sined Indians, first to the right, next to 
the left, surrounded me as silently as 
serpents, looking their astonishment at 
my treatment of their chief and at my 
coolness. I think it was coolness, for 
I remember I felt quite chilly. I took 
the bows of several of the Indians, pulled 
an arrow from one’s quiver, tried the 


down my spine, as though it expected a 
shower of arrows. From their receding 
voices I felt assured none were following 
me. When too far to be detected in turn- 
ing I looked back and saw the chief was 
going on with part of his band, the re- 
mainder, apparently in the highest state 
of excitement, gesticulating like luna- 
tics and pointing towards me, as if say- 
ing, “What a lot of cowards we are, to 
let one white man go!” Soon all left 
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but three, who seemed uncertain whether 
to follow me or their chief; finally they 
wisely went the way of the others—yes, 
wisely, for no one knows what fearful 
things might have happened to them if 
they had returned to me. When I ex- 
plained my ruse to General Sibley he 
said: “You could not have devised a 
safer scheme; you filled the chief and 
his band with doubt as to what secret 
power or instrument of protection you 
had, and the best Indian expert could 
not have done better.” He then compli- 
mented me with the expressed opinion 
that I could be trusted to go to the 
North. 
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for carrying a launch. He advised me 
to defer my trip, as his company was 
preparing to construct a branch line of 
their road from Medicine Hat or Cal- 
gary north for two or three hundred 
miles on the route we must travel. He 
said that the route was a very difficult 
and extremely expensive one over which 
to transport a launch. I acted upon his 
advice, and have since learned the dan- 
gers and utter impracticability of my 
original scheme. 

When the suggested road had been 
constructed, running from Calgary to 
Edmonton on the North Saskatchewan, 
T again revived my long-cherished dream 
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My first step was to organize a little 
party, including a good shot or two, a 
photographer and a young gentleman 
who not only shot well, but was a good 
waterman, a good taxidermist, and who 
painted birds like an Audubon. I next 
ordered the construction of a steam 
launch, with power enough to tow two or 
three bateaux against a current, and then 
went to Montreal to consult Sir William 
Van Horn as to the capacity of his cars 


of the Far North, and for an introduc- 
tory trip I visited our own immediate 
Northwest, and Canada’s Southwest, 
covering the territory over which we had 
our most important boundary line con- 
test. The United States and Great 
sritain were ‘equally ignorant, at the 
time of the settlement, of the immense 
value of the territory in dispute. Cana- 
dians admit to-day that an insistent de- 
mand by the United States for the line 
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at the parallel of 54° 40’ would have 
been conceded. In a word, General Cass, 
who knew more of the region than any 
other man in Congress, made his great 
speech eloquent with a ringing epigram 
of “54, 40 or fight,’ and would have 
won only for Webster, who, as secretary 
of state, had conducted the settlement 
of the Maine line with Lord Ashburton. 
Webster, fearing to add anything to the 
popularity of Cass, both being prospec- 
tive candidates for the presidency, as a 
defense for his action used the argument 
that the Pacific territory was similar 
to the sterile and less genial Atlantic 
shores of the same parallel, pronouncing 
the territory as “fit only for the pastur- 
age of polar bears” and not worth a 
contest with England, throwing his in- 
fluence against Cass and agreeing with 
Lord Ashburton who was also conducting 
the Oregon boundary contest, and we 
lost. Cass’ line would have taken ours 
to the Russian possessions, and the pur- 
chase of Alaska would have given us 
the Pacific’ shore from Mexico to the 
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state more aptly demonstrates the ad- 
vantages and opportunities of this re- 
gion than Washington. It has an 
equable climate and a productive soil, 
is unequaled in forest products, rich in 
minerals, and with natural waterways, 
ocean, sound and river, superior to those 
of any other state. Spokane, already 
numbering some fifty thousand people, 
is situated in the center of an immense- 
ly productive mineral region, and with 
its splendid water power, railways and 
rivers, has an assured future. Puget 
Sound nearly bisects the state and is 
a beautiful inland sea, little else than a 
great, harbor. With a dozen shipping 
ports, and with its two thousand miles 
of island and mainland shores, all bor- 
dering deep water, enough for a hun- 
dred other ports, it has already made 
a place in the commercial world. 

At the north, Everett, a young city, 
the first tidewater terminal of the Great 
Northern Railway, has 6,000 people; 
across the sound, at its entrance, is Port 
Townsend, the custom house city and 
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Arctic Sea. Even to-day most of the 
people East have no just appreciation of 
the importance of our Northwest, its 
future possibilites, its actualities in re- 
sources and prospective influence in our 
country’s future wealth and control. No 


port of entry for the sound. At the 
south end or head of the sound is Olym- 
pia, the pretty capital of the state, its 
harbor connected with railroads to the 
interior and to the ocean. Tacoma, a 
flourishing city, the Northern Pacific 
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MOONLIGHT ON PUGET SOUND 


Railway terminal, has the road’s im- 
mense shop and the wharves of its Pacific 
steamer lines, and its population is 
65,000. On one of the islands midway 
on the east shore is Seattle, the Chicago 
of the Pacifie, next to Los Angeles the 
most rapidly growing city on the coast. 
It is beautifully situated on high, roll- 
ing ground, with room for a million of 
people. This they expect and I do not 
think it a dream. The city has ten 
miles of sound frontage and as many 
more upon Lake Washington on its east 
side. It is verv metropolitan in its 
appearance, has fine stone blocks and 
business houses, is perfectly drained and 
supplied with good water. The whole 
island is accessible to cable and trolley 
lines, has four or five creditable parks, 

*It must be remembered that Mr. Wilber 
made this preliminary trip some four years 
since, in the winter of 1903-04, since when the 
various cities he mentions have grown wonder- 
fully in population. Several suburbs have since 
been annexed to Seattle, and the population of 
the “greater” city is about 186,000. Spokane 
and Tacoma each claim 90.000 people: Olympia, 
10.000; Tiverett, 30,000. Victoria, Vancouver 
and other cities north of the international 


boundary have also shown a phenomenally 
rapid growth. 


80,000 people, with buildings going up 
in every part, relatively a more rapid 
growth than any other American city. 
The scenery is hardly surpassed, viewed 
from any and every point. ‘To the west, 
vou look over a sound, its islands, the 
opposite shores; and beyond, the whole 
snow-capped Olympian range. To the 
north and east, you have the eternal 
snows, peaks and domes of the interior 
Cascade Ranges, with Lake Washington 
and its charming sister lakes between; 
and on the south, the circle is closed 
with indescribable Mount Rainier, stand- 
ing out in all its imperial grandeur, 
with nothing to shut out its glory, as its 
proud crest is raised far above every 
other of these many sublime and _ peer- 
less Pacific peaks. The Great Northern 
Railway has extended its line to this 
harbor, where some miles of wharves 
are building, from which coast, China 
end Japan lines are to run. Lake Wash- 
ington is thirty miles long and a hun- 
dred fathoms deep and on its shores are 
the Newports and Coney Islands of the 
city. The United States Government 
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has constructed across the sound its 
largest dry dock with capacity for any 
ship. In connection with this, the gov- 
ernment now purposes to enlarge the 
entrance from the sound to Lake Wash- 
ington, and use its deep, fresh water, 
in which ships become cleansed from 
salt water barnacles without docking, 
as an anchorage for its Pacifie navy. 

The exports of lumber from the sound 
are immense. At Port Blakely, on the 
west side, we visited (through the cour- 
tesy of its owners) one of the largest 
lumber plants in the world, a double 
mill with a cutting capacity of 750,000 
feet in twenty-four hours, and running 
night and day. They employ 500 men. 
There were five ships loading and at 
times there are ten and twelve ships at 
this one mill, loading for China, Japan, 
Australia, Africa, Europe and Atlantic 
ports. The timber here is immense in- 
cluding logs from two to eight feet in 
diameter, largely fir and cedar. Logs 
are drawn from the boom, run through 
the saws—which are circulars, one above 
another or band saws—cut into boards, 
plank, or timber, boards edged, sized 
and, if for ceiling or flooring, planed, 
matched and grooved, and run into a 
ship’s hold in sixty minutes. The trade 
with Alaska is one of the great factors 
in Seattle commerce, and the goods 
which are sold as outfits to Klondikers 
are very curious and novel. House 
utensils, beds, clothing and food for men 
and dogs, mining and _ transportation, 
everything has an Arctic cast. The peo- 
ple going, and the merchants and miners 
returning, give a character and coloring 
to the scene, except for their Arctic 
dress, quite like those of the early days 
of California. 

We saw the arrival of the first return 
ship for the season, quite an event. Most 
of the passengers were pretty well 
bronzed and in good health. They 
brought much gold and in a mild way 
the scenes of the mining camp are re- 
enacted here. We talked with those just 
returned and with others who had been 
to the Klondike and are interested in 
Alaskan trade and mines. All agreed 
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in their reports that the people here 
have no appreciation of the wealth of 
the mines of gold, silver, copper, coal 
and other minerals, which are practically 
inexhaustible. From Alaska, the Orient 
and its more immediate contributing re- 
sourees, Seattle will receive trade that 
will place her at no remote day among 
the commanding cities of the nation. 

An ideal sail of a day down the sound, 
stopping at various places, took us to 
Victoria, the pretty capital of British 
Columbia, situated on Vancouver Island. 
The city has about 25,000 people, a good 
harbor, and is substantially built, quite 
Montreal-like, with pretentious parlia- 
mené buildings that cost $4,500,000, 
their interior fitted with extremely good 
taste. The parliament chamber, halls 
and dome, in magnitude, design and 
execution are all of a very high order. 
The grounds, trees, shrubs and flowers 
are instructive object lessons as to the 
climate’s possibilities. 

We booked on a fine steamer for Van- 
couver, making the passage by night. 
Here, again, we have a young, thrifty, 
growing city, a strong rival of Victoria. 
It has a good harbor on Bernard Inlet 
and numbers 25,000 people. Its com- 
mercial advantages are very consider- 
able, it being the terminus of the Cana- 
dian Pacifie Railwav, with steamer lines 
to Japan, China, Honolulu, Australia, 
New Zealand and many South Sea, 
Alaskan and coast ports. The people 
are very proud of their Stanley Park, 
in which, among other big trees, there 
is a cedar which measures forty-eight 
feet in circumference. From here vou 
have again the same continuous moun- 
tain panorama, the Cascades at the 
north, those of Vancouver’s Island west, 
across the water; the Olympia, south, 
and the massive peak of Mt. Baker tow- 
ering up at the southeast. The exten- 
sive Nanaimo coal mines are just across 
the Georgian Strait. The people are 
very English, but both Victoria and 
Vancouver, as cities, in structure and 
activities, appear more American than 
Canadian. The atmosphere of the Pacific 
coast seems conducive to hustling. 


(To be continued) 
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TANK PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN 


LATEST PHOTOGRAPHIC METHODS SPLENDIDLY ADAPTED 


TO NEEDS OF THE 


OUTDOOR FRATERNITY 


By J. CRUGER ASHFORTH 


HE fact should be emphasized thai 
Ty a considerable number of people 
do not eare to know much about 

the technical side of photography so long 
as they can get pictures to tell the story 
of their outings or back up their own 
stories. The sportsman, in thousands of 
instances, is just this sort of camera user. 
What he wants is pictures, and with the 
enthusiasm of the voungster in the 
quaint soap advertisement, “he won’t be 
happy till he gets it.” . 
For just this class of pho- 
tographers, though by no means 
lacking in interest to the larger 
number who are intensely at- 
tracted by the mysterious fas- 
cinations of photographie pro- 
cesses, the new metho: of tank 
development comes as a god- 
send. To be entirely relieved 
from bottles, formulas and 
mussy chemicals; to have ab- 
solutely no use for a dark 
room: to be able to get a dozen 
fine negatives in half an hour, 
by the simple use of some clean, 
drv powders carried in the kit, 
and the pure water so abun- 
dantly found in the country in 
which the sportsman invariably 
travels: to be able to tell “how 
things are coming out” before 
he goes to the expense— -and 
suffers the suspense—of mak- 
ing a hundred exposures; to 
he able to do all this by the 
simple expedient of putting 
the exposed film into a metal 
cylinder and leaving it to it- 
self, while he mends his fish- 
ing rod, or sorts his flies or 


enjoys the beauty of the sunset over the 
lake—here is the sort of photography 
which every man who makes a trip into 
the woods will instantly adopt when he 
fully realizes its simplicity and its sure- 
ness ! 

First it should be said that there are 
no revolutionary methods necessary to 
be learned by the man with the camera: 
the revolutionary part of the thing is the 
treatment which the simple apparatus 





DEVELOPING FILMS IN CAMP 
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furnishes the film while it is out of sight 
and away from the absorbing care of the 
man who is waiting for the pictures. 
There is nothing of importance which 





ROLLING THE F.IM AND APRON 


the untechnical camera user must learn 
or unlearn. He simply goes right on as 
he has been going, hunting up things of 
interest, making the usual exposures, and 
winding off the film as before. 

Probably there are few users of ko- 
daks who are not already aware that the 
film can be developed in the daylight, 
right where the 
camper may be 
located. The 
subject of dav- 
light develop- 
ing has been 
pretty widely 
brought to the 
attention of the 
outdoor frater- 
nity. But there 
are not half as 
many as there 
ought to be who 
know, by per- 
sonal acquain- 
tance, what de- 





PLACING FILM IN 
DEVELOPING TANK lightful satis- 
faction there is 


in being able to get proofs of the work 
before the scene has been left far in the 
distance. Almost every outdoor enthu- 
siast is in the habit of bringing home the 
films at the end of the summer, or of 
the outing, and it is sometimes weeks, 
perhaps months, before the pictures are 
at hand to enjoy or to show waiting 
friends. It increases the pleasure of the 
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outing a thousandfold if the negatives 
are ready before the end of the trip, an | 
while there is still time to get others to 
replace those which may have proven un- 
satisfactory. Instances of this 
fact have been so many in my 
own @xperience that it has been 
rubbed into my consciousness un- 
til it is part of my outdoor gos- 
pel. While I have been writing 
this very article a friend drops in 
and tells me of the winter trip 
which he has just. completed in 
the Far North, during which he 
thought he had seeured a_ vers 
fine collection of snow tracks of 
wild animals. But as he knew 

. less about the subject than he 

thought he did, the negatives are 
absolutely blank, for he forgot to get 
shade in the foot prints. The half-hun- 
dred negatives which he took of these 
foot prints in the snow, merely testified 
to the importance of finding out what 
sort of results the photographer is get- 
ting before he continues his work. <A 
half-hour in camp during an evening, 
with the tank svstem, would have shown 
this enthusiast that he was not getting 
the results he desired. 

The best way to illustrate the advan- 
tage of the tank system is to deseribe its 
workings. Any photographer, or even 
those who are no more than “button- 
hut theoretically informed as 
to the process through which the film 
passes on its career from the user to fin- 
ished picture, will agree, after study of 
the method, that for ease and simplicits 
there is nothing to beat it. And the best 
part of it is that the most expert pho- 
tographers, men who have spent a life- 
time in the accumulation of technica! 
information about the art of Daguerre. 
are the very first to admit that the re- 
sults which the system supplies excel in 
uniform high quality those 
through the most careful and painstak- 
ing processes formerly emploved by the 
best experts. 

After the film has been exposed and 
rolled off. the sealed roll is then taken 
from the camera, or roll holder, and in- 
serted in a light-proof windine box and 
rolled up. together with a light-proof 
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apron or covering, onto a reel which has 
wide flanges. This wide-flanged reel and 
the protecting apron keep light from the 
film while it is being handled, just as 
the flanges on the spool on which the film 
is wound when it comes from the dealer, 
and the black paper wrapped about. it 
answer the same purpose, while it is be- 
ing loaded into and un- 
loaded from the cam- 
era. The powders are 
then mixed with water 
in the proportion stated 
on their wrappers and 


the solution is placed 
in the solution cup. 
Then the cover is re- 
moved from the box THE BOX 
in which the film has 
been transferred from film spool to 


transferring ree], and the axle is drawn 
out, thus releasing the transferring reel, 
which is taken out of the box and let 
down into the developing tank. This 
operation should be performed in sub- 
dued light. Development is allowed to 
go on for ten or twenty minutes accord- 
ing to the developer used. The developer 
reaches all parts of the film immediately, 
through the holes in the hollow rod and 
through the ends of the roll. To allow 
the developer to act evenly, the cup 
should be turned over a few times dur- 
ing development, the cover first being 
screwed tightly on. When development 
has taken place, which will be at the end 
of the time specified, and which is not 
determined by the photographer through 
examination of the film in anv way, the 
ceveloper is poured off and clear water 
poured into the tank to rinse the film. 
The roll is then removed, and the film 
separated in daylight from black paper 
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FOR 


and apron and placed in the waiting tray 
of fixing solution. After the whites have 
disappeared from the film, or in about 
twenty minutes, the film is ready for 
washing and drying. 

The box in which the film is trans- 
ferred from the spool to the light-proof 
apron, is light, strong and sensibly made, 
as every user of kodak 
implements would ex- 
pect it to be, the metal 
parts are nickeled, the 
handles are removable, 
and with the tank anid 
apron can be packed in- 
side the box, making the 


whole thing self - con- 
HOLDS ALL tained and of conven- 
ient size to be earried 


in trunk or suit case or pack. 

So much for the simple apparatus 
which is the most revolutionary advance- 
ment in the photography of the present 
day. It came on the market in the face 
of the severest criticism and the strong- 
est doubt, and has been conquering the 
most leading exponents of the art from 
that day to this. There is not the slight- 
est excuse for regarding it, at this time, 
as anvthing but the most astonishing sue- 
and no man or woman who is de- 
sirous of making the best possible results 
from the outing trip ean afford not to 
know about it. Simplicity itself, it re- 
moves from the path of the man who 
secks pictures, and nothing 
about processes, the special troubles from 
which so many have suffered in the vears 
that are happily past. It makes 
pictures a matter of machinery and not 
1 matter of professional skill and ex- 
It is par ercellence the sports- 
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THROUGH THE TEMAGAMI DISTRICT 
WITH A CAMERA 


BEING A BRIEF STATEMENT OF HOW SEVERAL MOOSE WERE PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN SPITE OF THEIR IMPLIED WISHES 10 THE CONTRARY 


By FREDERICK HATHAWAY 


a IIS is not a story—simply some 
snap-shots we took from our 
canoe—but of course each has 
a yarn connected with it. Some of these 
yarns may seem pretty tall, but if you 
don’t believe them, go and see for your- 
self next summer. We were not look- 
ing for moose, but were travelling the 
watershed of the Montreal River, in 
the Temagami district, and just hap- 
pened to see these chaps on the way. 
We were out for five weeks altogether, 
and during this time counted fifty-three 
moose. Most of these we saw during 
the week we spent on the Lady Evelyn 
River. 

To those who have never been in a 
moose country, it may seem strange 
that we could get close enough to so 
many to snap them. Of this, a word 
in explanation. During the summer 
months the moose live almost entirely 
on the water-lilv roots, which grow 
around most of the lake shores, and 
nearly all our moose we surprised while 
feeding. In addition to this fact, they 
are practically driven into the water by 
the myriads of flies which infest the 
bush during the fly season. The moose 
is most keen of seent and can never be 
approached “down wind,’ but some- 
thing floating on the water is a common 
sight to them, and so it is that they are 
easily approached in a canoe, so long 1s 
one is motionless and no noise is made 
with the paddle. This first varn con- 
cerns the first three snap-shots made. 
It was our second day on the Lady 
Evelyn River, and, through losing our 
way, we spotted three moose. They 
were quite close together on the shore 
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but too far apart to get in on one film. 
Andy (my Indian guide) told me that 
they were all one family, and he dis- 
covered another very small one in the 
bush, which represented the fourth 
generation. He further volunteered the 
information, that where not disturbed, 
it is usual for the families to stay to- 
gether until the young ones get old 
enough to mate and go off by them- 
selves—usually in their fourth year. 
Had I known what was coming, these 
views would not have been taken, but 
this is anticipating the best part of this 
varn. 

About 4 o’clock that same afternoon 
we turned a sharp bend in the river and 
suddenly showed up a small lake ex- 
panse, about one-half mile long by 
three hundred yards wide. And: 
stopped paddling and said, “look”; and 
there on one side we could see an old 
cow, and on the other a huge bull with 
a glorious set of horns, although still 
in the velvet. Both were well up to 
their bellies in the water and having 
their fill of the water-lily roots which 
abounded in the lake. The bull, of 
course, made the best subject for a 
snap-shot, but unfortunately we only 
had one unused film left in the kodak. 
and we thought while we were getting 
one we would surely frighten the other. 
Owing to the shape of the lake we were 
pretty sure we could get between the 
cow and the shore without being seen, 
and, as there was no cover to enable us 
to sneak up on the old bull, we decided 
to make sure of the cow. The lady 
was so intent on eating that we had no 
trouble in getting up close before we 
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were seen and then heading her out 


into the lake. The sun was getting low 
at the time, and before we could get 
her in the proper direction to photo- 
graph, and close enough, we had to cir- 
cle several times. We must have been 
at least five minutes at this before we 
finally got our photograph and let the 
cow swim to shore. 

During the whole of this time the 
bull, over three hundred yards away, 
had stopped eating and was watching 
us, belly deep in the water. We then 
thought we would paddle over and see 
how close we could get before he would 
run; so the two of us sat quite still 
while Andy paddled quietly straight at 
him. Fortunately we had the wind 
straight in our faces, so that he had no 
chance of getting our scent. To make 
a long story short, we paddled on, 
slower and slower as we got nearer, 
until at last we were within twenty feet 
of him and the canoe stopped. There 
he stood, looking straight at us, and no 
moose ever made a prettier picture than 
this old gentleman, with his two great 
horns sticking out on both sides so that 
his body was almost entirely hidden. 
That he was curious to know what we 
were, you could see by the tilt of his 
head; but if he was frightened at all 1 


am sure he was not half so fearful as 
the bowman in our canoe. And _ this 
fear it was that ended the tableau. 


Andy had quietly started the canoe for- 
ward again, when suddenly Baptiste, 
up in the bow, picked up his paddle 
and started to back water, with a volley 
of “sacres.” and “By gar, we get too 
close.” This, of started the 
moose for the shore at once, and we in 
turn began to swear at the ill fortune 
which had left us without a clean film 
to take our friend’s photograph. 

I think Andy took it more to heart 
than any of us, missing this opportun- 
itv, but he was more than satisfied two 
davs later when we had the experience 
which I will describe in Yarn Two. As 
luck would have it, as we were paddling 
down, we saw a bull walking along the 
edee of the stream, evidently meaning 
to swim We were behind him 
and before he discovered us he was well 
down towards a high cliff, and could 


course, 


across. 


AND 


STREAM 


not run inland without climbing the 
mountain. So he started at a trot down 
the bank and, before he knew it, could 
not turn baek with us behind him, nor 
could he go any further along the cliff 
which was now almost perpendicular. 
Ifad we been could have 
snapped him standing there about fif- 
teen feet above the water, but as we 
drew near he took a couple of steps for- 
ward and then plunged straight down 
into the current. It was a pretty sight 
to see him fly through the air with his 
fore feet stretched straight out in front 
of him, and we thought he would never 
come up, he stayed so long under the 
water. He was badly shaken up after 
his dive and tried repeatedly to land on 
the other side, before we drove him out 
into the lake below, where we took two 
snap-shots. On two occasions we only 
kept him from the shore by actually 
paddling between and slapping him on 
the head with our paddles. A moose, 
when swimming, always has its two ears 
cocked up and held forward, but in 
two of our snap-shots he has his ears 
laid flat back in order to let the water 
drain out of them after his dive. In 
the first, taken out in the lake, he was 
still very groggy after his dive, and was 
swimming with his nostrils searcely 
above water. But after a few minutes, 
when we took the last snap, he was feel- 


closer we 


ing better and was swimming strong 
with his whole head well above water. 
We watched him make the shore and 


disappear in the bush, and then rested 
long enough to smoke a pipe of peace, 
with Baptiste in the bow muttering be- 
tween puiffs, “By gar, he’s the biggest 
moose in Canada!” 


Our next two snaps to _ illustrate 
Yarn Three, might well have been 
named “The Awakening.” And 1] 
doubt if anybody ever before photo- 


graphed a sleeping moose, or if any 
moose ever before awoke to find him- 
self before a camera. This old bull was 
asleep (or at least he had his eyes 
shut) chewing his cud, knee deep in 
the water. He was in a most conspicu- 
ous place, but I don’t blame him, be- 
cause the flies were unbearable in the 
bush and he had found a nice point 
with just enough breeze to keep them 
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away. Ile apparently resented having 
his picture taken, because he left imme- 
diately, and the second snap-shot shows 
him fairly tearing up the water to gei 
away from | This fellow was really 
one of the biggest | have ever seen. 

The next two snaps, about which is 
wrapt Yarn Four, show a_ two-year-old 
hull with his first spikes still in the vel- 
vet. We met him most unexpectedly, 
as we came round a bend in the river, 
and very nearly paddled into him. The 
kodak was under a couple of packs in 
the canoe, and I am afraid I must have 
had buck fever, because we had to keep 
him away from the shore for several 
minutes before I could get all the stops 
for a suecessful shot. It was re- 
markable how fast this beggar swam, 
and although our canoe was not over 
heavily loaded, the two men had to pad- 
dle their prettiest to bring the camera 
within range. 

Our last two photographs were taken 
the Mon- 


set 


near the very headwaters of 


THE CALL OF 


By 


STREAM 


treal River, where very few people 
travel, except Indians and the Ontario 
Fire Rangers. ‘They show the moose in 
two of its characteristic poses. In the 
first he is out in a water-lily patch 
tearing up the big bulbous roots. He 
has just looked up after having his 
head down under water, and on his left 
horn can be seen a piece of lily root 
which has got caught and pulled up. 
Ile swam across the river, when we 
came close to him, and we snapped him 
again just as he was landing on the 
other bank of the river, and he was 
trotting. The remarkable thing about 
this, is that the place where he landed 
was a soft, boggy marsh, where a man 
would sink to his middle and a horse 
would mire in two minutes; yet a 
moose can trot along through this quite 
steadily and apparently without much 
effort. This is no doubt due to the fact 
that their toes can spread out very wid 
apart, which gives them a very large 
bearing area when they are in soft mud. 


THE SEASON 


NEVA TEN BROECKk BUCK 


They are growing restless and ill at ease, 


Those waking trout in t 


he mountain brook; 


Their hearts are filled with a lively fear 


Of the man who comes 


with rod and hook. 


They are ill at ease and restless grown, 


Those busy men in the 


busy town; 


Their hearts are gripped, with a longing wild 
For the rush of brook mid mountains brown. 


Ah! the days are drawing near 


so near!— 


When the two antagonists meet again; 
As they battle along the cold, swift brook, 
Each nerve to its utmost power must strain. 


Both Trout and Man are sportsmen true, 
Each worthy well of the other’s skill; 





So year after year, while the world shall last, 
May they wage their war in the mountain kill. 
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SPECIES Habitat 


TUNA Surface feeder 
and hook 


S kelp and sea 
| weeds leader 


TARPON 
reel, No 


line 


tom among 
coral reefs 


reel, No 
line. 





toms, with 
shell fish 


7/o hook 


CHINOOK 
SALMON medium 





Tuna rod, reel | Flying fish May to, Early in 


BLACK SEA In and out of | Tuna rig, heav-_ Four pounds of |May to l All day 
BASS ier line, chain 


WHITE SEA | Surface feeder, | Stiff bass rod, | Flying “fish, or. May to Morning 
BASS near rocky No. 15 line, smelt, sar- | August. and 
shore wire leader dines. evening 


Surface feeder. | Tarpon rod and Mullet March to 
1 N 


GR¢ )UPERS Near the bot- | Stiff rod, strong | Crayfish o1 
cod line, sink- conch and | ‘round 
er, 10/o hook. 


ALBACORE Surface feeder Tuna rod and Bone jig, smelt, May to Mornings 


DRUM Shallow water, | Stiff rod, No. 15 | Parts of cray- | April to| All day 
sandy bot- line, sinker, 


Deep sea, also | Stiffrod, No 18 | Four-inch sar- |Last of 
dine, wire lead 
depths er, 7/0 hook 


Bait Season Time of Day 
August day best 


albacore or November 
half a barra- 


cuda. 


| Mornings 
18 May, July | 
to October. | 


All year! Any time 


fish bait 


15 sardine December 


fish, clam, fid- | November 
dler crab 


dine or smelt, 
and spoons. 

















AST month’s bulletin treated of 

worming for trout in brooks, and 

| will now tell of fly-fishing in 
more open, large rivers. As an actual 
fact, not more than fifteen per cent. of 
fishermen use the fly in trout fishing. 
Away from the stream, many anglers 
scorn the worm, but in reality use no 
other lure. 1, myself, use both, accord- 
ing to conditions. In rivers one hun- 
dred feet wide, or more, especially in 
mountainous regions, trout will not rise 
to the fly till May. Fish stay down in 
warm, deep holes till the surface snow 
water flows off, and the natural fly is 


drawn upon the glassy surface by the 


warm sun’s rays. The difference in 
tackle between fly and worm fishing re- 
quires for the former a rod a foot and 
a half longer than that used for worm 
fishing; that is, it should be nine and a 


half feet long. It should be strong, 
reasonably stiff, and weigh eight 
ounces. A four-ounce whippy rod will 
not force the cast of flies over twenty- 
five feet in the wind, and such a tool is 
not capable of handling a big fish with 
confidence. ‘To wade down the middle 
of a stream 150 feet wide—like the 
Neversink, Beaverkill and similar 
rivers—the angler should be able to put 
his flies close under the edge of each 
bank, in the face of any wind under a 
gale. With such a rod, the line ought 
to be of medium-sized oiled silk, and 
the reel with a loud click and strong 
check. Choose a reel that is dark in 
color, because the shining metal attracts 
the attention to the rod while casting. 

In making up a cast, | always use three 
flies, tied on the finest and best leaders, 
six feet in length. A longer leader is 
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not so handy to get the fish close up for 
netting. Be careful to have the flies 
snelled on gut exactly of the same 
thickness as the leader, or they will not 
float away from it while on the surface. 
A thinner snell twists around the 
leader; a thicker snell clings to it. As 
to flies, cut down your choice to six 
varieties for early spring fishing, and 
have them all browns, greys and blacks, 
of a sober color like the natural flies on 
the wing. I never saw a gaudy red, 
yellow, or blue fly over the water till 
well in July. For all sections, early or 
late, as a tail or end fly, I use a Silver 
Doctor (which has gray wings, black 
hackle and tail, with a silver body) ; for 
middle fly a Brown Palmer, and a Black 
Ginat for upper fly, all of the same size 
tied on No. 8 or 10° Penwell 
hooks. Another cast, for a change, is a 
Coachman for end fly, Cahill for mid- 


dle, and 


sneck 


seaverkill for upper fly. With 





TARPON 


two dozen of these flies, made in two 
sizes, I think the angler is set up with 
sufficient till the middle of June. 

I was fishing last spring with a friend 
on a private stream, where the water 
was deep. At every cast I got a rise. 
My friend remarked, “They won’t come 
up for me.” We changed rods; he got 


rises, and I did not. His flies were 
twice the size of mine. I said, “Your 
flies are too big; it is not 
the color of them.” They 


were the smallest he had; 
so I placed on his line a 
new leader and cast of flies, 
and we both filled our bas- 
kets with fish averaging 
fourteen inches long. 
Before the davy’s fishing 
—indeed, before T take my 


AND 


STREAM 


trips—I always have ready prepared six 
leaders with the flies tied on, neatly 
rolled between damp blotting paper im 
a flat tin box. By so doing | can, with- 
out time or trouble, get a east of flies 
that is capable of stretching straight out 
at the first east. A dry leader takes 
some time to get out of the curves made 
by being wrapped in a circle. 

In early spring it is little use to fish 
before 8 a. M. The natural flies begin 
to move on the water after the sun is 
well up, and the trout know it. As you 
fish down the stream, especially in swift 
water, pay attention to each bank. Fish 
are more likely to be there than in 
deeper water. Float the flies down 
runways and eddies, past and close to 
old stumps ane cast from right 
to left; go slow, covering every inch of 
more than once, if you get 


rocks > 


Water once 


a rise without hooking the fish, 
though it is useless to try more than 
three or four casts in one 
place. Keep the flies dancing 


merrily, work the dropper, or 
upper fly, dropping to just 
touch the surface. If the 
water runs slow, cast oftener ; 
if swift, let the current do 
most of the work of casting, 
and always be sure that the 
flies are at least thirty feet 
from the rod-tip—which should 
be kept all the time at an easy 
angle for you to strike, neither too high 
nor too low. Keep your eye always on 
the flies, if they are out of sight, lift the 
east up to find its location, so that you 
are able to strike quickly. In such 
waters, flies do not, and should not, be 
allowed to sink or stay in one spot for 
a second. Have all your faculties cen- 
tered on the cast, for a rise often hap- 
pens at most unexpected times, and if 
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you are not prepared, the 
fish is not hooked. As soon 
as you see the splash of a 
rising fish, gently but firmly 
twist the wrist to embed the 
hook. Large fish usually 
hook themselves by the force 
and strength of their weight 
on the line. In such a case, 
let the checked reel play and 
sing till the first savage rush 
js somewhat lessened; then 
curb the fish by holding the 
reel handle, while the bending tip brings 
it round and back to you. If the fish 
suddenly runs towards you, reel in as 
quickly as possible, giving no slack, wad- 
ing at the same time down stream. <A 
fish is more quickly subdued and killed 
with the flow of water than against it; 
the former chokes it, the latter gives it 
renewed vigor. . 

Always lead a large fish to shore; or 
net it and then carry it ashore to be 
unhooked. Never try to unhook a big 
fish while standing in the water, holding 
the rod at the same time. In netting, 
always place the net well under to face 
the head, not the tail. The best success 
in fly fishing is secured by dropping the 
flies lightly as snowflakes on the water, 
working the dropper so as to make the 
fish imagine it is the natural fly. Make 
it impossible for the fish to see the an- 
gler before it sees the fly. Long casts 
are not so valuable as light casts, though 
in the long run the far caster has the 
largest catch. 

The best fishing open to the general 
publie for wild trout in the vicinity of 
New York City, or within a radius of 
150 miles, is in Monroe, Pike and Wayne 
Counties, Pa., and in Delaware and 
Sullivan Counties, N. Y. To get at 
them, secure the New York, Ontario & 
Western Ry. booklet, “Summer Homes.” 
This pamphlet is a reliable guide to 
good fishing, and from it you ean pick 
out the places most suitable and easily 
reached. 

The foregoing description of fly fish- 
ing refers to the speckled trout, but it 
applies equally well to the brown trout, 
or the rainbow, German, and Dolly Var- 
den species, found anywhere in running 
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streams from Maine to California. 
There is. of course, excellent trout fish- 
ing in the middle and western states, 
particularly Colorado, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia. In the northwestern states and 
Canada the season is a few weeks later 
than it is in New York. The method 
of deep water fishing in lakes for differ- 
ent species of trout will be treated in a 
later issue. 

Sea fishes, like land creatures, rap- 
idly and in multiplying numbers make 
their appearance as soon as the spring 
sun shines warmly. In March the giant 
tarpon is traveling along the gulf coast 
from Mexico to Florida; at the same 
time the black sea-bass comes in from 
the deep ocean to feed among the masses 
of floating kelp near shore. Nearly all 
the big game fishes of the California 
coast may be caught by the middle of 
May, and similar conditions obtain along 
the Florida coast, though there are some 
species that are caught all the year 
around. All anglers who have taken 
both tuna and tarpon admit the former 
to be the most vigorous fighter. It is 
a wandering fish, erratic in its move- 
ments. Sometimes for a year or two it 
fails to appear in its favorite haunts; 
in such times the angler must needs 
take up with smaller game. Up to the 
present tuna are taken only on the 
California coast, with flying-fish or mul- 
let for bait, but the chances are favor- 
able to their capture in Eastern waters, 
especially on the south shores of Long 
Island where they appear to be quite 
plentiful every summer. 

The tarpon seems to be confined to 
the Gulf of Mexico and Southern waters. 
Tarpon clubs are being organized all 
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along the coast where this fish is most 
plentiful—one of the latest and largest 
being the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club, 
with headquarters at Tarpon Inn, 'Tar- 
pon, ‘Texas. by the end of March, 
through April and May, it is no exag- 
geration to say that thousands of ang- 
lers from all parts of the country line 
the coast from Jupiter Inlet around 
the peninsula to Texas and Louisiana. 
The most popular bait is a good-sized 
sardine or mullet, which is hooked 
through the eye, on the regulation 
snelled tarpon hook. Indeed all the 
tackle used to capture this monster is 
specially made for the purpose. 

The black sea-bass, while not a leaper, 
affords the elephant hunting of the sea. 
Swimming in and out of the great ma- 
rine waving kelp, it looks 
truly a giant impossible to capture on 
the rod and line. Let the angler im- 
agine a small-mouth black bass, seven 
feet in length, weighing six or seven 
hundred pounds, and some fair idea of 
this monster may be conceived. As 
might be imagined, it takes the bait in 
a slow, deliberate and dignified manner ; 
but after it has felt the barb, and the 
wire leader restrains its freedom, a whirl- 
wind seems to have struck the kelp for- 
est into a veritable maelstrom, and the 
mighty mass moves onward like a mad 
team of horses, with the boat following, 
cutting waves in the water like those 
made by a fast-moving torpedo boat. 
The bait commonly used is a live five- 
pound whitefish or half a barracuda, and 
the tackle is the same as that employed 
in tuna fishing. 

The white sea-bass is a giant weak- 
fish, and is the same species as our com- 
mon weakfish, which in Eastern waters 
never attains a weight over fifteen 
pounds. But the Pacific weakfish grows 
up to 100 pounds weight (the average 
being about twenty-five pounds) and is 
gamy to a degree. ‘The usual bait is a 
six-inch smelt, hooked through the mouth 
and the point of the hook thrust in at 
the belly. ‘The white bass swim in 
schools at the surface, and are only 
caught by trolling. 

The Florida jewfish is a great, black 
monster,that sometimes attains a weight 
of a thousand pounds. It is not gamy, 


forests of 
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but is heavy enough to require the stout- 
est rod and line. It takes for bait a 
large yellowtail, or other fish weighing 
from three to six pounds, and must be 
fished for at the bottom. After taking 
the bait, it goes off at clipping speed 
to-find a hiding place in some marine 
cavern, making it necessary for the 
angler to do really hard “pumping” to 
move it. 

The groupers might be termed trop- 
ical codfish, but they are more gamy, 
and also much more wary biters. There 
are different kinds—black, red, white, 
and spotted—ranging in weight from 
twenty to 300 pounds. The black 
grouper is perhaps the most powerful 
fighter, and takes a bait of live fish 
from two to six pounds in weight. The 
albacore is an understudy of the tuna, 
and often caught while fishing in the 
same locality. The drum frequents lo- 
calities where it can obtain shell fish, 
especially oysters, the small ones being 
crushed like paper in its powerful jaws. 
The peculiar habit of drumming, from 
which it is named, is supposed to be a 
mating call, being heard more in spring 
when the fishes are breeding. 

The channel bass is a general favor- 
ite, has a wide range, and is known un- 
der many names. It is a gamy fighter, 
and a thirty-pound fish makes a brave 
resistance such as few bottom-feeding 
fish can equal. It is very common on 
the Florida and Gulf coasts, up to the 
Jersey shore. In Barnegat Bay, at Har- 
vey Cedars, some of the finest fishing 
for channel bass can be had, especially 
in September—the catches running from 
twenty to fifty pounds. Its play is sim- 
ilar to that of the striped bass. The 
chinook salmon of Monterey, is the only 
one of its family caught in salt water. 
Hundreds of professional fishermen take 
them on hand lines trolled thirty or 
forty feet deep by a weighted sinker. 
Various live baits are used, though the 
smelt is a favorite—the size of bait being 
about four inches. Up to the present 
time this salmon has not been known to 
take a fly, being caught always in com- 
paratively deep water. 

Next month I shall treat on the deep- 
water trout, and on dry-fly fishing for 
trout and land-locked salmon. 
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A TRIP AFTER SALMON AND CARIBOU 


RELATING HOW EVEN THE TAKING OF TEN-POUND SALMON MAY BECOME MONOT- 


ONOUS, AND SMALL SATISFACTION BE 


FOUND IN THE HARVESTING OF PEARLS 


By WILLIAM ARTHUR BABSON 


PART 


HE morning after the fire dawned 
Ty clear and sunny with a steady 
southwest wind blowing up the 
bay which dashed spray from the break- 
ers high up over the rocks scattered 
alongshore. As M—— and the men 
were nearly destitute, they determined 
on a trip up the coast, twelve or fifteen 
miles, to a cove containing a few cot- 
tages, where they hoped to purchase some 
clothes, a sheet of canvas for a lean-to, 
and quite a list of necessary articles, in- 
cluding tobacco, our stock of which had 
been saturated with water. I watched 
them start off in the dory, riding grace- 
fully over the heavy swells, with a little 
leg-of-mutton sail bellying out bravely 
to the wind. 

In their absence my duties were sim- 
ple and clearly defined: to clear away 
the charred débris from the fire, to cut 
some wood and a great pile of balsam 
boughs for new beds, and anything else 
I chose—which meant to fish. During 
the night it rained heavily and the water 
rose nearly a foot, running in such a 
torrent past our rock that ihe salmon 
forsook their chosen ripples for the gen- 
tler current at the foot of the pool. 
There they lay in a great school in the 
shallow water, side by side in ranks like 
soldiers, and every nose pointed up 
stream. 

"Tis almost an axiom in angling that 
the fish which you can see, sees you—- 
which means a fish too frightened to 
bite. I have, indeed, but rarely suc- 
ceeded in inducing to take a fly a sal- 
mon, or trout, or bass that could be 
seen distinctly lying in the water. Al- 
most invariably it is only the fish which 
one cannot see that rises. Here were 
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forty or fifty salmon, lying like logs in 
the shallow water, but not one of them 
would touch a fly thrown by the most 
carefully guarded cast. In my desperate 
efforts to use the longest possible line 
with the greatest caution, I finally sue- 
ceeded in making a beautiful tangle 
around the tip of my rod; so, placing 
the butt on shore, I waded out to untie 
the knot. Meanwhile the fly, sinking 
below the surface, drifted aimlessly 
about among the cross currents. When 
suddenly the line commenced to move 
away, the slack straightened out and a 
sharp tug warned me that I had inad- 
vertently hooked a salmon on a hand- 
line—a rather uncomfortable feeling by 
the way, when the latter was well tangled 
around the tip. For a few moments he 
lay there lazily in the current. I could 
see the little Jock Scott fast to his un- 
der jaw, and worked away at the tangle 
in feverish haste; but in vain—for a 
moment later he was gone like a silver 
flash, carrying away four dollars worth 
of leader. By some kind dispensation 
of Providence the tip was not broken, 
for it was the only one saved from the 
fire. 

Losing that fish certainly had a 
marked effect on the others, for in quick 
succession after that I killed three 
salmon weighing fourteen, ten and eight 
pounds respectively, and a grilse, the 
first seen so far in the river. It is a 
well-known fact that if salmon, when 
lving peacefully in a school in listless in- 
activity, be suddenly startled and driven 
about the pool, one or more of them at 
that time is very apt to take the fly. 
One old angling acquaintance even ad- 
vises at such times a well-aimed stone 
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to scatter them and wake them up. 
Whether the fish are actually asleep or 
not is a question of some conjecture, 
but, at any rate, experience has often 
proved that some unusual disturbance 
in the water is often followed immedi- 
ately by a rise. 

A few hundred yards above camp the 
river fell five or six feet perpendicularly 
over a broad ledge of rock stretching 
across from shore to shore. In the dis- 
tance I could see the occasional splash 
of a fish trying to leap this fall, and 
after lunch walked up along shore for 
a look at the river above. It was a 
beautiful morning and the woods border- 
ing the stream were filled with feathered 
songsters of many species. The weak 
twitterings of warblers in the spruces 
mingled with the full, rich notes of the 
hermit thrush and the plantive whistle 
of the white-throat, in a delightful 
chorus of song. One never feels lonely 
when fishing in a stream in early sum- 
mer when the birds are nesting, for 
there is always plenty to see and hear 
among the bushes along the banks. The 
breeding season arrives much later in 
northern Newfoundland than in New 
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Jersey, for I found several bird homes, 
that morning, from which the young 
had not yet flown. One was at the bot- 
tom of a hole in an old spruce stump. 
The cavity had been recently excavated 
by a pair of yellow-bellied woodpeckers, 
which scolded me roundly for climbing 
up for a look into their private domains. 
Right near this, but high up in a tall 
balsam, a couple of ospreys had placed 
their nest. I could see a well-grown 
fledgeling gravely peering down at me 
from above, while its parents circled 
overhead, screaming defiantly. Farther 
up the river and right at its edge under 
a low bush, I spied a female Wilson’s 
blackcap sitting on her nest, and left 
her undisturbed. A further rise of the 
river must certainly have flooded her 
out, for the frail nest was placed under 
a low bush within a foot of the water. 

I have never seen a series of more ideal 
pools for the shore fisherman than those 
which stretched out at regular intervals 
for a mile above camp. Only the first 
two or three, however, contained a few 
fish. I tried them all rather hurriedly, 
but concluded that the salmon had not 
vet ascended in any numbers. There 
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FIGHTING A 


was one hole just above the falls where 
a single male salmon, fresh run from 
the sea, had found a refuge from the 
swift water in the back current behind 
a big rock. He came at mv fly six 
times in succession. I believe he almost 
would have risen to a red rag, so eager- 
ly did he jump for the lure. But | 
finally hooked and landed him with no 
great trouble. Why is it that one lonely 
fish like this will often go nine-tenths 
of the way to the frying-pan of his own 
accord, when a whole school will some- 
times try the anglers patience sorely be- 
fore he even gets as much as a rise? 
Yet this frequently happens: and after 
all it only proves how well balanced and 
nicely adjusted is the salmon’s tempera- 
ment from the sportsman’s view point. 
A pool well stocked with fish, each crazy 
for the fly, would satiate one’s appetite 
for angling in a single dav; while an 
occasional seattered fish that won't rise 
at all would prove most depressing to 
the spirits. On the other hand, a great 
number of salmon when rising imdif- 
ferently will balance up pretty well as 
a sporting proposition with an occa- 
sional straggler anxious for the fly. 


TEN-POUNDER 


The best sport with the rod I ever had 
was at Joe Delany’s Hole, a long, shal- 
low pool on the upper waters of Fis- 
chells Brook. Arriving at noon, one 
bright calm July day, I could easily 
count the salmon lying in about two feet 
of water on a smooth sandy bottom. 
They numbered only nineteen, no more; 
vet everv one would rise, for I killed 
five that first afternoon, and took six 
more the following morning, which were 
turned back to freedom. 

The following morning M—— and 
the men returned from their trip up the 
coast, well supplied with new clothes, 
skin boots, extra provisions, and, to my 
great satisfaction, a large well-worn tent, 
borrowed from a friendly fisherman 
whose svmpathy had been aroused after 
hearing the story of the fire. They also 
brought in a couple of hair seals, shot 
by lving in wait for them on a little 
rocky island in the bay. These seals 
infest many of the harbors of Newfound- 
land and play great havoc among the 
schools of salmon as the latter enter the 
rivers. They are wary and difficult to 
shoot unless some strategy is employed. 

For three weeks we lived in our new 
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camp at the pool by the sea. Never 
have I passed three weeks of such com- 
fortable idleness in the woods. Fishing 
only three to four hours a day, we aver- 
aged five or six salmon, not counting 
grilse, which, however, were not numer- 
ous. Our best cateh in day was 
eleven good fish, and for a week, off and 
on when it stormed, we did little with 
the rods. The Jock Seott, sizes 4 to 8, 
proved the best killing fly, although in 
justice to the other patterns it must be 
said that the Jock Scott was used most 
frequently. Other good flies were the 


one 


Black Dose, Silver Doctor, Durham 
Ranger and Nepisiguit Grey. On one 
occasion I killed a fish on a small Yel- 


low May which had refused everything 
else in the book. 

There were times when for some un- 
known reason the fish would refuse all 
our flies, while on other occasions, and 
apparently under the very same condi- 
tions. they would rise eagerly to any 
standard pattern. Almost all of our 
salmon were killed during the morning 
between 8 and 12 o’clock. The evening 
and late afternoon fishing, contrary to 
all angling traditions, proved very un- 
successful. T am at a loss to account 
for this. Possibly it may have been due 
to the fact that the late afternoons were 
often chilly and the sky overcast with 
heavv clouds, while the water was al- 
vavs high and more or less discolored 
from rain. 


AND 





STREAM 


This life of inactivity, 
with fish plentiful and 
easily landed, finally be- 
gan to pall on me; antl 


when one morning [| 
hooked a lively  ten- 
pounder right in front 


of the tent and M—— 
refused even to poke his 
head out to watch if 
jumping all over the 
pool — remarking some- 
thing about “same old 
thing’—I saw that il 
high time to be up 
and moving for new and 
untried waters. _M—— 
heartily seconded — the 
proposal, as he is not an 
enthusiastic — fisherman. 
We still had some ten days to spare be- 
fore the opening of the caribou season, 
and so resolved to make an expedition 
in the river boat to the headwaters of 
a large stream which flowed into the bay 
some miles below camp. M—— wanted 
to search for fresh-water pearls, fre- 
quently found in the clams or mussels 
which are abundant in the upper waters 
of many Newfoundland rivers. I was 
anxious to try the salmon again under 
new and different conditions where the 
water was heavier; while we were both 
desirous of finding, if possible, a water 
route leading to those ranges of blue 
hills and to the caribou country beyond. 
It is sometimes a difficult problem for 
the caribou hunter in Newfoundland 
especially in the late summer. before the 
animals have commenced to roam about 
to reach the haunts of the game by a 
practicable route. This is accomplished 
either by ascending a river in boat or 
canoe, should one happen to be flowing 
in the right direction, or by “packing 
in” across country over a succession of 
barrens. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that many large sections of the 
island are thickly covered by an almost 
impassable forest of spruce and balsam. 
which hindrance to 
one wishing to reach some chosen range 
of hills hevond. “Packing in” for twenty 
or thirty miles is easy enough in large 
timber or through an open country, such 
as one finds in the great plains east of 


becomes a serious 
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Grand Lake and near the Topsails. But 
in the valleys of the Upper Gambo, Terra 
Nova and Pond’s Rivers, there are vast 
stretches of well-nigh impassable forest. 
The country lying between our camp and 
the interior hills stretched away in a 
low pleatau covered with dense woods, 
here and there besprinkled with lakes, 
but without a single barren plain. So 
we resolved to try the river as a high- 
way. Cacheing the greater part of our 
outfit, we packed the remainder into 
the river boat and 
started off down the 
coast toward the 
new river. It was 
a noble stream ful- 
lv a hundred yards 
across near the 
mouth, and far too 
swift and broken for 
successful poling. 
We had _ brought 
along a hundred 
feet of good Man- 
illa rope, and with 
this attached to the 
bow as a tow line, 
two handscould pull 
her along through 
the shallows while 
the others guided 
her in and out and 
over the rocks along 
shore. It was not 
entirely a question 
of mere guiding, 
for often the best 
efforts of the party 
were needed to lift 
the boat over some 
ledge or small fall. 
We camped — that THE 
night on the shore 

of a pond six or seven miles from the 
sea, where we found the first fresh eari- 
hou tracks deeply implanted on a sandv 
point. 

The next day proved one of the 
hardest for work I ever spent in the 
woods. Leaving camp early in_ the 
morning, we had to pull the boat 
through a stretch of water which slid 
down hill over the smooth bottom 
with astonishing rapidity. Several times 
she half filled and had to be unpacked 


and bailed out. After lunch, the sight 
of a large lake right ahead did much 
to enliven the spirits of the party; for 
it meant calm water at last, and dry 
clothes. We called this beautiful sheet 
of water Gull Pond, from the great num- 
ber of the birds which circled high in 
the air over a small island well out from 
shore. On a closer inspection thirty or 
forty fledgelings could be seen stalking 
gravely over the rocks. They were fully 
grown but still unable to fly, taking to 





WOODED POINT BY THE RIFFLI 


the water at our approach, in no great 
fright but in quite a dignified manner. 
They were slow swimmers and far in- 
ferior to voung ducks or sheldrakes in 
their ability to elude pursuers, for we 
caught several with little trouble. These 
gulls were of the herring and_ black- 
backed species. the largest on our coast. 
Thev nest pretty generally throughout 
the Newfoundland interior lakes. T have 
found their colonies invariably on small 
islands far out from shore—a _ precau- 
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tion, no doubt, against the ravages of 
the wily fox or marten. 

About sundown we came to a stretch 
of deep, slowly moving water, perhaps 
half a mile long. It was about the only 
pool in two days of travel where the 
used, and Will at once 
dignified it by the name of “The 
Steady.” That this steady was a natural 
tarrving place for salmon in their as- 
cent, was fully demonstrated that even- 


poles could be 


ing by their incessant leaping. We 
camped that night on a little wooded 
point at the foot of a riffle, and liked 


the spot so much that we remained there 
five days. Fish were numerous, but, 
considering their abundance, they rose 
poorly to the fly. We took about forty 
running between five and twelve pounds 
in weight. I saw none larger than 
twelve pounds, and am inclined to think 
that the heavier fish did not spawn in 
the steady at all, but down nearer the 
sea. A rather exciting experience hap- 
pened the second day in camp—a terrific 
wind storm which literally picked up 
water from the river and transformed 
it into a fine driving rain. One rarely 
considers a gale as a serious matter when 
his feet are firmly planted on terra 
firma; but in the woods, nothing can 
be more dangerous. Great branches and 
dead trunks came crashing down from 
above in the most unexpected places. | 
sought shelter in the tent, but when a 
tall spruce stump fell and actually broke 
one of the guy ropes, I turned to the 
river for a refuge. And what safer spot 
could possibly be found than lying at 
anchor out in the middle of the steady. 
Ifere I remained for an hour, allowing 
my line, weighted with a buck-shot, to 
float out to leeward over the white-capped 
waves. Any attempt at casting was, 
of course, futile. owing to the fierceness 
of the gusts. But a stray fish eventually 
took the fly and hooked himself. I have 
wondered since just why that fish struck 
at a time and under conditions so im- 
probable. 

Down on the bottem of the steady 
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there were plenty of clams clustered 
about in groups among the rocks, but 
one glance into that dark and forbid- 
ding water was enough to dampen 
M——’s ardor as a fisher of pearls. It 
was too deep, and so discolored from 
rain that only the closest scrutiny in 
just the right light could detect the 
clams from the stones. But we tried it 
one afternoon and spent an hour wad- 
ing around in about four feet of cold 
water gathering clams from the bottom. 
Each one of those clams meant a long 
reach downward with a plunge, head 
and all under the surface, at the end 
of it. By the time we had five hundred 
I félt certain that if everv one of thos 
elusive bivalves contained a pearl, the 
price would still be none too cheap. 
After supper we opened them, seate:] 
around a great pile of shells near the 


tent door, but none contained that 
“nearl of great price” which M—— had 
ducked his head under water at least 


one hundred times to find. In the very 
first clam, however, a large round black 
pearl was found; but it lacked lustre. 
The entire crop vielded a harvest of 
about twentv of various sizes, colors and 
shapes: some small and beautifully irid- 
escent, others large and irregular, but 
none really valuable. 

who has a fondness for 
games of chance, I can heartily recom- 
mend the pastime of opening clams, es- 
pecially when camped in the spruce 
forest. back on the head waters of some 
secluded Newfoundland river, and on 
one of those silent fall nights with the 
stars twinkling above. When pipes are 
lit and the stories are being told: when 
the camp fire is piled high with great 
ten-foot birch logs, the kind that can 
be pushed in from the ends as fast as 
they burn through; and when the au- 
rora is just creeping up over the north- 
ern horizon, flooding the heavens with 
a silvery light—then, even the menial 
occupation of opening clams mav_ be 
cherished as something worth recalling 
to memory. 


For anvone 
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ISING from the river beach was a 
R high, sandy bluff, covered with 
rain-fissures and tufts of huckle- 
berry and sage, and it didn’t take me a 
second to spy out still another bush that 
| recognized sight. 
“Sand plums!” I yelled. pouncing on 
them. “Yum, yum! Here's 
ginning for the Flora of the 


pines.” 


a good be- 
Jersey 


pronounced the 
with evi- 
prunus 


Prunus americana.’ 
Judge, falling to, nevertheless, 
dent relish, and that particular 
was rifled of its fruit in a hurry. 


“Don’t eat too many of him,” [ cau- 
tioned ; “that resiny tang will get im on 


vour ‘rves with 
fect 

I had stopped dead short, paralyzed, 
staring hard. The Judge peered over 
my shoulder, attracted by the sudden 
note of alarm in my voice. 

“THe-Heteredon p-platy -* he stam- 
mered, for the snake was not over a foot 
away from us and his unexpected dis- 
covery had been startling. 

“Sand Look out, 


telling ef- 


gastric om 


-adder. he’s danger- 
ous!” J warned. 

“Stuff!” snorted the Judge. “Don’t 
kill him, Colonel; watch the fun. He’s 


the biggest bluff that creeps.” 


VI 

The “sand-adder” lay half-buried 
among the agien beneath the plum 
bush. He was loudly and flat- 
tening himself out in a most terrifying 
inches 


hissing y 


way, until he was nearly four 
broad. Yellow and black mottled, his 
stumpy form was scarcely distinguish- 


able from the sand. 
**Now, then, we’ve seen the You 
keep him in medias res while I hunt up 
a stick and collect him.” 
“All right, your honor. 


show. 


First time | 


ever amused a snake. Now, if we only 
had the Deacon’s flute—whoa, Roger. 


don’t you stick vour tongue out at me!” 

At this juncture the a fired a 
volley of rocks from a strategic position 
in the rear, one of which took ‘effect and 
tied his snakeship up in a timber hitch. 
We then dispatched him with pieces of 
driftwood. This serpent is simply our 
old friend the hognosed snake, as harm- 


less as he is windy: the same reptile that 
scares summer campers out of a nine- 
day’s growth under the delusion that 


they have seen a copperhead. Up-state 
the hognose has identically the sam¢ 
markings as the copperhead, but the 
deep reddish color is wanting, also that 
sure sign of a poisonous snake, the tri- 
angular head. 
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We were just about to turn and plunge 
into the pines, with the first of the Fauna 
dangling at the Judge’s belt, when he 
spied a bunch of seiner’s drift down the 
beach. As this is collecting ground that 
his honor never misses, we paid it a visit 
and found three young Bermuda moon- 
fish, a small garfish, and innumerable 
warlike crabs in the thick “nigger-wool.” 
Also a “hog choker,” although the Latin 
name the Judge peeled off at the sight 
of him would easily choke something 
else besides hog. 

“Here, what are yon doing with that 
specimen ?” demanded the Judge, seeing 
me annex It. 

“Specimen! This is a good hog chok- 
er, Judge: we'll have it for the seven- 
hell snack.” 

**Nonsense. 


hide than a 
eats them. It’s my specimen.” 

“They don’t, hev! 1 tell you, hog 
choker is better than flounder,” I re- 
torted hotly. “You take a Hol- 
landaise.” | shouted, “and some rose po- 
tatoes boiled in hot butter, and a noggin 
of mint julep on the side i 

It’s wonderful, the pacifying power of 
the mere mention ITomo 
SUP ns. This recital of the possibilities 
of hog choker was too much for the 
Judge, whose face slowly wrinkled into 
a fat, oily smile. 

“And, what’s more,” IT added, “vou'll 
get the hide anvhow, and you can mount 
it or make a bullet-proof pouch out of it, 
or anything vou wish—except tear it.” 

“All right, Colonel; string him up and 
let’s get moving into the scrub.” 

We serambled up the steep bluff and 
were soon buried in the dry, sandy forest. 


Why that fish has more 


porcupine. No one ever 


sauce 


of edibles on 


There is a peculiar charm about these 
pines which is worth experiencing. They 
are the warmest, drvyest. most comfort- 
able woods I ever tramped in, just as 
different from the hemlocked mountain 
torrents of Pennsylvania as these are 
from the high oak ridges of New York 
and Connectieut. The strong, pine-laden 
southwest wind soughs through the tree 
tops. stilling all nervous hurry, inviting 
indolenee. A lazy man’s paradise. Also 
a fat man’s. As for animal life—wait! 

The Judge and I had no idea of get- 
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ting anywhere, so we just meandered 
along, laying our course by the sun so as 
to have fifteen miles of unbroken pines 
to go through. We also knew we would 
strike water twice—the head-brooks of 
two salt creeks—so we only took a can- 
teen apiece along. 

While Pinus inops or P. virginiana, 
the Jersey scrub pine, outnumbers all 
the other trees ten to one, there is an im- 
mense variety to be met with in single 
specimens. The Quercus family, the 
oaks, are well represented, the spiky- 
leaved Y. Coccinea, knarled, stumpy and 
worthless, being met with everywhere, 
also both swamp white oak (Q. Palus- 
frig) and pin oak. The land was very 
undulating, and full of sand ravines. 
Ilere and there in the forest would be 
open, bare spots, growing nothing but 
sage and gray sand lichens, with an oc- 
casional pitch pine, which, being an in- 
tolerant, long-needled variety, was more 
or less frequent in the open. Every 
other ravine held traces of water in dense 
thickets of thorn, black birch, sassafras 
and seaside alder. This latter is a small 
tree, not over thirty-five feet high, with 
a slender three-inech trunk and_ heavy, 
blunt-ended alder leaves, and its fruit is 
a stumpy eatkin very like those of the 
birches. 

About noon we ran into a swamp that 
hegan nowhere and ended nowhere. 
Water at last appeared at the surface, 
and life sprang up amazingly all around. 
The pines disappeared before the crowd- 
ing deciduous trees, and swamp white 
oaks, a pignut hickory, two willows and 
a clump of searlet maples replaced them 
around the banks. The upper end was 
held by a dense cluster of junipers, with 
a network of muscadine vines and fallen 
trees about their roots. For an oasis of 
about two hundred feet the swamp per- 
mitted not even bushes to grow, the 
whole area being filled with grasses, clus- 
ters of skunk cabbage and pools of clear 
water. 

“This’ll do for one, Colonel,” declared 
the Judge, his eves snapping with pleas- 
ure. “Life! Why, all the population of 
the Jersev pines is crowded into this 
swamp. I noticed a chipmunk dodge 
into those bushes, there’s a couple of tow- 
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hees hopping about that thorn, a red 
squirrel is scolding at us already, and | 
just heard a highholer over the other 
side. Let’s stop and make everybody's 
acquaintance.” 

“It'll do for dinner, anyhow,” I 
agreed. “ye been worried about the 
perilous condition of my cartridge belt, 
which same is liable to fall off me like a 
hoop if it once gets below the meridian.” 

“The first thing to do will be a recon- 
noisance in force after water,” said the 
Court, sizing up the ground. “It is my 
belief that there is a spring here, either 
under that willow or up among the 
cedars.” 

We unslung our packs and hung them 
on some small trees overarching a hol- 
low full of pine needles. From time im- 
memorial writers have symbolized the 
Fire as the essence of home. I have al- 
ways felt that before the fire there was 
—the Tree. That was the remotest 
home of our race. The fire was a tem- 
porary thing; the tree is eternal. 





4 VOLLEY OF 


ROCKs.”’ 


At any rate, the simple act of confid- 
ing one’s belongings to some particular 
tree makes that spot home in the forest. 

To get at the cedars was no easy mat- 
ter. After driving through huckleber- 
ries and catbriers up to our waists time 
and again, only to be stopped by dense, 
high bushes at the swamp’s edge, we 
finally went entirely around it and pene- 
trated by a ravine pitching out of it. In 
it was a tiny brook a foot broad and an 
inch deep, and every foot of its course 
was usurped by deciduous trees. It was 
cold and clear, and deltaed out into 
clumps of thick, black leaf-mould, sod- 
den and wet as we went up it under the 
cedars. 

We were cautiously worming our way 
over and vines when—weel-weet- 
weet-weet !- Bang! 

Gad! It’s a wintry day when the 
chef’s gun is asleep! 

“Did you get him ?” began the Judge; 
hut he had his hands full, for the air was 
whistling with Weet-weet- 


roots 


woodecock. 
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weet—Bang! Bang! thundered his shot- 
gun in my very ears, 

“THere’s mine, hanging in those mus- 
cadines. Don’t move, Judge, till we 
load again” weel-weel-weel-weel — 
bang! Missed him! It’s like shooting 
in an Italian garden, but 1 bagged a 
hatful of cedars just the same. 

There must have been a half dozen 
woodcock in that little swamp—scarce 
enough now, in Jersey. We saved three, 
and also gained the information that the 
whole swamp was one big spring. The 
roots of nearly every tree held a pool of 
water, cold and clear, but it would not 
flow. 

“It’s this way, Judge,” I summed up, 
“that brook’s spring enough. ‘That’s the 
outflow of the whole thing. It’s cold 
and it tastes good. You dig a sump in 
it and sink the butter and perishables, 
while I get lunch; and we'll spend the 
afternoon and night here.” 

So I proceeded to construct a culinary 
masterpiece, which is a fine art much 
neglected nowadays. We had_ boiled 
flounder (hog choker), mint sauce; 
crilled woodcock, Southern style (strip 
of bacon on the side); macaroni, fried 
potatoes, muscadines, black coffee, weed. 

First I] skinned the hog choker, which 
operation was lengthy and required the 
aid of two stout skinning sticks to pry 
him loose. Mint for the sauce was not 
hard to find in that swamp. The wood- 
cock were simply grilled on a sassafras 
stick with a strip of bacon skewered to 
them. ‘The macaroni was a surprise, for 
it was not in the kit; yet a meal of it 
came out of my vest pocket, as I had 
wrapped up a dozen sticks at the last 
moment as an afterthought. Boil tender, 
pour off water, bubble in butter, pepper 
and salt. 

Fried potatoes are so often botched 
that our collective sin against the potato 
can never be expiated. Take two thick 
slices of bacon, cut into strips, put in 
pan. Pare two big potatoes, cut into long 
strips not over a quarter-inch cross-sec- 
tion, and fry the whole thing over a hot 
fire. Salt potatoes well and turn fre- 
quently. Don’t let them burn, and fish 
out as they turn ruddy-vellow. If the 
result doesn’t show off the potato at his 


STREAM 


best—soft, yet crisp, salty and delicious 
—hbetter tar and feather the cook. 
To serve this dinner we had to go 


back to the famous lranchoir of the Mid- 
dle Ages. J had the Judge make two 
by cutting off two rings of cherry bark 


and flatten them to long boats, clipped 
and turned up at the ends. 

It was a toothsome meal, permit me 
to say, and as I lay on the pine 
needles gravely rolling a long stogie 
under my tongue, I felt that after all 
savagery has its compensations. 

“Well, Judge,” I said at length, “sup- 
pose you put in the afternoon on a col- 
lecting tour while I get up the tent. The 
mgsquitoes will be around after their 
money’s worth about five and we must be 
ahead of them.” 

“No you won’t, old man. We’ll both 
put it up, and then I want to show you 
something of my kingdom. You sports- 
men ought to be as good naturalists as 
you are hunters. You ought to know 
every plant, every tree, every small song- 
bird, every rock that you see in the for- 
est, just as well as you know the game 
birds. If the plants to you are just weeds 
and the trees woods, you are missing 
more fun than you ever dreamed of. 

“What's this, for instance?” asked the 
Court severely, picking a tiny plant, 
dark green, pointed-leaved, with white 
leaf-ribs. 

| overhauled my foggy knowledge of 
botany and made a guess. 

“That’s liverwort,” I declared. 

“Stuff! It’s nothing like liverwort. 
Shows you don’t know either of them. 
That’s pipsissewa. And this?” he queried, 
holding up a square-stemmed plant with 
leaves in whorls. 

“Damfino, Judge. He looks  fa- 
miliar “g 

“Shame! And here you’ve been guz- 
zling mint juleps all your life and don’t 
know a member of the mint family when 
you see one. And so it goes. Why, man, 
youre missing a world of pleasure. See 
that little bird over there in the bush 
with the olive-gray back and vellow head 
streaked with black? Well, that’s just 
the bird you can look for around this 
swamp. I’ve been expecting to see one 
this hour back. That’s the worm-eating 
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warbler. Come with me to the bank of 
the swamp and we’ll find his nest.” 

Sure enough, we hadn’t looked long 
before we stumbled on it. J discovered 
it—my first natural history “find—” an 
entirely new, pleasurable sensation. Of 
course it was too late for eggs, being the 
nineteenth of September; but there was 
the pretty nest, not a foot above swamp 
level, hidden in the bank and nearly 
covered by the overhanging fronds of a 
“Boston” fern. 

Now that we were fairly started on 
our quest, | was athirst for more. 

“Judge, there’s another one; what’s 
he ?” 

“Which, the bird or the tree?” he 
laughed; “the tree is Iicoria minima, 
the bitternut hickory, the poorest of the 
whole hickory family. You know the 
good old shagbark hickory, the finest nut 
made. Well, it has five broad leaves, 
the end one a monster. Next comes the 
kingnut with five narrow leaves; edible, 
but a “second.” Then the pignut with 
seven narrow leaves, thick-shelled, inedi- 
ble, and finally this dour little gnarly 
nine-leaved variety that only the squir- 
rels will touch. As for the bird—ah, I 
see him; that’s a Marvland yellowthroat 

another swamp bird. Watch him fly 
down into the nearest clump of high 
swamp grasses. Ill bet the nest is right 
there, though he’s thinking more of 
Florida than of nests right now. You 
ean always identify him by the combina- 
tion of yellow breast and broad black 
band through his eye. Now I'll show you 
some more life—right in this little 
swamp. See that frog? Right here on 
the edge of this pool ?” 

“Oh I know him. That’s the leopard 
frog, good for pickerel——” 

“No, he isn’t. He’s grayer than the 
leopard; his spots are smaller, rounder 
and blacker. That’s the salt marsh frog, 
rana virescens.” 

“Good for pickerel, just the same,” I 
insisted. 

“Surest thing you know; but that isn’t 
all there is to him, don’t you see?” 

“You bet it isn’t. Take his legs and 
put them on a hook some dark night, 
and if you don’t lay over fried catfish 
next day it won’t be the frog’s fault.” 


OF 
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“Colonel, you are incorrigible. Let’s 
get back to camp and put up your ‘For- 
ester’ tent.” 

It didn’t take us long to let down and 
trim three slender young cedars, and in 
a jiffy the tent was up and staked. But 
| didn’t like the view, so I proceeded to 
make the tent walk around—moving one 
leg at a time until | felt satisfied. This 
was a new one on his honor, who stood 
there gaping. We then went skirmishing 
out in the cactus beds and cut down a 
young pitch pine (Pinus rigida), the 
same having bales of browse per limb 
compared to lean and scraggly P. 

“Colonel, there are two more members 
of the fauna right in sight,” advised th« 
Judge as we sat picking browse. 

“Meaning us, | presume 

“No, they're right over our heads and 
looking at you; but Vl warrant you 
won’t discover them.” 

I scanned the little pine carefully, but 


wilOps. 


there was absolutely no life on it. The 
Court laughed. 

“Give it up?” 

“No—wait a moment, that piece of 


lichen looks suspicious.” 

“Right! That’s Myla versicolor, Bre’r 
Tree Toad. He’s the one who has been 
making cricket calls this last hour. The 
other one you'll never find. Get up care- 
fully and search the limb on this side. 
See him ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, he sees you.” 

Sure enough, one of the pine stubs 
suddenly turned out to be a small gray 
lizard, marked in every way like the pine 
branch, even to the shaggy small bark 
scales. There he stood, immovable as 
with all reptiles, his bright black eyes 
fixed on me, rigid, except for the con- 
stant movement of his throat in swallow- 
ing air. In another instant there was a 
gray flash and he disappeare: 

* Swift — sce lophorous undulatus,” 
laughed the Judge. “Did you notice 
his long, spidery toes to aid in climb- 
ing ?” 

“God bless my soul!” I ejaculated. 
“Where’s he gone? Marvelous littl 
creature! To think that he carries that 
name about with him and yet makes 


the speed he does! 
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“Ts—is he edible?” I continued. “You 
know, they eat them in Italy.” But 
as this line of thought evidently vexed 
his honor, I set him to chopping night 
wood. Never cut a green pine except 
for back-logs. Not unless you are bent 
on staying up all night to feed it 
kindlings. But the dead pines make 
glorious fires with a flame six feet high. 
While his hatchet was ringing and 
singing through the woods, I made 
ready another culinary endeavor, as the 
sun would soon be down and the mos- 
quitoes up. So I aimed to announce 
supper by 5:30, with a cold bite to fol- 
low at 11 p. M. It’s simply amazing 
how robust one’s appetite grows out in 
the ozone. As for the supper itself, he 
happened very unexpectedly for all con- 
cerned. He—or she, for it was Molly 
Cottontail—bobbed up suddenly across 
the swamp while I was out foraging 
for huckleberries. This latter is a most 
enjoyable means of picking a living and 
simply consists of selecting the biggest 
clump you can find and plumping your- 
self down in the center of it. Of course 
the old gun is along for edible eventu- 
alities—no wild animal leaves its claws 
hehind—and in this case it was up 
and doing with its usual alacrity. 
Molly made an elegant stew and very 
hearty eating. Skin, chop up into sec- 
tions, stew for one hour with potato, 
onion (O Lord, for some celery!), pep- 
per and salt. Add a whiff of nose- 
warmer before serving. 

After putting on some plain rice to 
go with this chef d’wuvre, it also seemed 
a fitting occasion for some co’n pone— 
hoe cake, Shenandoah Valleh style. 
Didn’ hab no hoe, honey, to set de cake 
on *n hol’ her in de fire, but dat ar hoe 
is sholy er triflin’ matter. Take the 
corn meal and make a stiff batter of it 
with boiling salted water. “Way down 
yondeh in the éo’n fiel’,’ the back of 
a hoe is all the oven a nigger wants; 
hut there are other ways. If you have 
a plank, set it up on edge where it will 
vet sereeching hot; make thin, flat, 
round cakes of your batter; set them 
on edge against your plank and turn 
as they bake. 


AND 


STREAM 


But | had no plank, nor any stones, 
so | used a still more primitive method. 
Stripped of all its finery an oven is sim- 
ply a hot place. Now suppose you cut 
down a green young birch and cut two 
logs therefrom and split them in halves. 
And then suppose you build a little 
ridge of sand along each side of a red- 
hot bed of live coals, and make a grid 
of your four logs, set across with the 
flat side up, just high enough above 
the coals so they wont take fire. Then 
lay a row of hoe cakes along each log 
and cover them with tins. 

We sat and ate by the bright firelight ; 
and then, as soon as the weeds were 
going, I produced a limp green rag 
after sundry contortions and much 
reaching around my circumference un- 
der my blouse. ‘This unfolded into a 
mosquito bar with a canvas border, 
which we fastened across the mouth of 
the tent, its canvas edges fitting flat 
against the tent walls after staking it 
tight. 

Then, with the Judge’s latest book 
still on the ways, and five editors bully- 
ing me for technical stuff, the firelight 
looked in on busy notebooks for the next 
two hours. We turned in early, with 
the second charge of night logs, and 
when I next awoke the embers were 
low and the ghostly tu-whit, tu-whit; 
tu-whit, tu-whoo! of a horned owl over 
in the junipers was booming through 
the forest. The white sand under the 
pines gleamed like daylight, while down 
into the tent the Hunter’s Moon was 
shining. As I contemplated it I thought 
of the hundreds of thousands of good 
fellows all over this land, hardy and 
adventuresome, on whom that moon was 
shining, awakening the same thrill of 
the hunter’s spirit, and I God-blessed 
them all around and took a wee one in 
their honor. 


O Life! Life! Thou golden gift of 
four-score vears! Shall we squander 


thee in endless rounds of nothings that 
do but mar the worker’s hand; or shall 
we, rather, spend thee richly, close to 
the T'ree—and create, always create. 
Man—the constructor, the Potter; 
Beast—the Clay. Which will we be? 


(To be continued) 
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DESCRIBING A DAY IN THE MARSHES BEFORE SPRING SHOOTING 
HAD BEEN CONDEMNED BY LAW AND POPULAR SENTIMENT 


By H. H. PARKHOUSE 


PART V 


HAVE decided to show you this 
montii a corner of my den—the 
one to which | turn for inspiration 

when | feel like writing an account of 
some past experience. Each mounted 
trophy that you see has its story, and in- 
variably it is one worth telling. For 
instance, let us take yonder cackling 
goose. ‘The card attached to its leg bears 
a date, which refers me to a page in my 
record, and here J find the following 
data: “Six Hutchins’ geese, two cackling 
geese, one white-fronted goose, four snow 
geese, one redhead, three lesser bluebills 
and three mallards. Seventy degrees 
above. No wind. Geese flying high over 
pass.” And there are more details that 
may be omitted just now, since | intend 
giving them in a less condensed form. 
Yes, | recall it all, and how this particu- 
lar little cackler swung away from a 
small flock and—but that was not the 
beginning. 

I recall the trip with a feeling of guilt, 
for it was spring shooting—legitimate 
and lawful, to be sure, for, unfortu- 
nately, spring waterfowl] shooting is still 
permitted in some of our states; but the 
practice should be abolished everywhere. 
However, I wished to secure a male red- 
head in full plumage, and a female mal- 
lard and bluebill to complete pairs in 
my collection; and, moreover, [ was bat- 
tling with a strong desire to steal a few 
hours from office duties, when there came 
a note from my friend Tom to the effect 
that there were a few ducks using the 
pass, and that he would be in town to 
take me out if IT would wire the time of 
my arrival. 

And so that’s how it happened. We 
were early afield the following morning, 


hoping, by stationing ourselves at straw- 
stacks, to catch some geese coming in 
early to feed. Tom was successful to the 
extent of one snow goose he dropped 
from a high flock, but none came over 
me. After breakfast we drove over to 
the pass. The night had been chilly 
with the last chilliness of spring, but the 
breeze had died ; the sun was strong, and 
it soon grew so warm | gladly threw off 
a light overcoat. Along the route Tom 
catechised me as to my knowledge of nat- 
ural history. 

“What’s that?” he asked, indicating a 
small bird running beside the road. 

“Longspur,” I replied. 

“And that?” 

“Shore lark—and that’s a 

“Oh, I know a crow when I see it. See 
those geese. Too high, anyway, ain’t 
they ?” 

Then followed an argument as to the 
team being “gun-shy.” Meanwhile the 
geese were approaching, and when they 
had just passed, to settle both questions 
I drew on one of the leaders with a 
heavy charge of No. 2s. 

“Got him, by George!” exclaimed 
Tom, as his gooseship left the flock and 
slanted down to the stubble a quarter of 
a mile from the rig. Then followed an 
exciting chase, which ended in a tussle 
between Mr. Hutchins and me, in which 
Mr. Hutchins came out second best. 

Arriving at the pass, we stationed our- 
selves in two clumps of bushes about sev- 
enty yards apart, between the lake and 
a large slough, at a point where the geese 
appeared to be passing on their way to 
the fields. The first over us were Can- 
adas (the only flock we saw during the 
day), and too high for any shotgun to 
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reach ; then came a large flock of Hutch- 
ins’ geese, which also passed unchal- 
lenged on account of their height. Im- 
mediately following them came six birds, 
evidently anxious to overtake the others. 
They were considerably lower, flying fast 
and directly for my stand. Letting the 
Parker follow the leader a few yards, I 
threw it six feet ahead of him. At the 
moment, and at the second, his head 
dropped and he hit 
the earth with a 
thud, stone dead, not 
twenty feet from me. 
A moment later Tom 
shot, and, springing 
from his stand, 
chased off toward the 
slough. I turned 
just in time to see a 
lone goose strike the 
water. Pulling on 
my waders, I has- 
tened to Tom’s as- 
sistance and spent a 
quarter of an hour 
floundering about, 
my waders full, twice 
sinking to my waist 
and wetting my arms 
to the elbows explor- 
ing the clumps of 
rushes. Somewhere 
in that scant cover 
was a hard-hit goose, 
and it seemed a 
shame to leave it to 
die; but the water 
was deep and the bottom uneven and full 
of holes, which might mean my getting 
in to my neck, and so we reluctantly re- 
turned to our stands. 

A number of small flocks passed, all 
too high, and then four birds swung in 
directly from the lake. They were much 
lower than any of the others had been, 
and leading one four feet, I dropped it 
at the slough’s edge. The sun was now 
high and the flight evidently over; still 
we could hear goose-talk below the 
slough, and I asked Tom if they were 
feeding to any extent north of the pass. 
He replied that they had been a few days 
before, but he thought the shooting in 
that direction had changed their line of 
flight slightly. Still I determined to 
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keep my eyes well open for them that 
afternoon while trying for the ducks | 
wanted. Accordingly, after a hearty 
lunch, I donned my waders and posted 
myself farther up the pass where the 
channel connecting the slough with the 
lake cut through the neck of land, and 
where a thick bunch of low willows of- 
fered excellent cover. Searcely was I well 
located when a single mallard drake 
came out from the 
slough directly over 
me. How _ beauti- 
fully metallic shone 
his green head as 
be flew rapidly but 
steadily toward my 
blind! I had come 
for a female speci- 
men, but could not 
resist the temptation, 
and he came down 
like a clod of earth 
just beyond the wil- 
lows. He was short- 
ly followed by four 
bluebills, and I 
broke even—missing 
a duck with the right 
barrel but bringing 
down a drake with 
the left. 

There was abso- 
lutely no breeze, and 
it had become so 
warm that my heavy 
shooting coat was a 
burden, and, as | 
was wearing a sweater of dead-grass 
color, | threw the coat off. As I straight- 
ened, another bluebill shot over the wil- 
lows from the lake. 1 shot hastily and 
the charge must have passed at least a 
yard too far behind. Throwing the Par- 
ker forward to correct the error, I 
pressed trigger again just as the duck 
disappeared over the willows. Did I get 
it? Listen. A moment of suspense and 
then a faint splash tells the story. Break- 
ing through the willows, I found it had 
fortunately fallen just out of the chan- 
nel ; had it fallen in the channel I could 
not have retrieved it without a boat. 

Ah, here comes my mallard hen. My, 
but she must be in a hurry! Let her 
pass. Now, up and at her, but hold at 











least a foot under. Good, she is mine! 
Right in the shallow water—but look 
out! she has plenty of life left. Give 
her a second dose, or she will make the 
channel. ‘That fixed her. 

What’s that coming in over the lake, 
just above the surface? The female blue- 
bill I want, and she’s heading 
directly for the channel. No 
use to shoot her there and not 
be able to retrieve her. Let her 
reach that point; it will be a 
little longer shot, but there will 
be some chance of retrieving. 
Now, ahead and above as she 
rises. Missed! Quick with the 
left, and give more allowance. 
It means a wade, but she is 
dead and there is plenty of 
time. Mark her by that bunch 
of rushes; as 1 wade around 
the point she will be to the left 
just about ten feet. 

All this time I had heard 
almost incessant goose - talk. 
Somewhere beyond the chan- 
nel, and hid from my view by 
a clump of scrub oak, there was a regu- 
lar goose convention. To locate it re- 
quired a tramp back to the point, the 
launching of a duck-boat and paddling 
around the barrier, but I knew of no 
better way to put in my time until the 
afternoon flight. Launching a small tin 
duck-boat, I paddled up the iake,just out- 
side of the rushes which lined the shore, 
through the channel and to the cover of 
the oaks; then, pulling the boat into the 
cover, I stepped ashore and_ passed 
through the clump of trees to the farther 
side. What a sight I saw! Across an 
arm of the lake, where a field ran nearly 
to its shores, the stubble was literally 
white with snow geese, with here and 
there a patch of the darker variety, while 
the air seemed alive with small flocks 
constantly going and coming and keep- 
ing up an incessant calling and cackling. 
Speculate as I might, I could not satis- 
factorily account for their constant 
movement; but, as I observed them, a 
single snow goose came in from I had not 
the remotest idea where, directly over the 
trees. It was over me almost before I 
was aware of its approach, and there was 
not time to change shells, but at the 
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urgent solicitation of the Parker it 
folded its wings and crashed through the 
branches to the ground. 

Whatever possessed the geese that 
were holding the town meeting, it evi- 
dently kept them where they were. Re- 
membering that even Mohammed went 





REDHEADS AND CANVASBACK 


to the mountain when the mountain 
would not come to him, I got in the boat, 
pushed off and paddled across. As I 
approached the field the geese arose and 
left in a cloud, and after concealing the 
boat and making my way to the field I 
solved the mystery. Around a bend in 
the shore line a small arm from the lake 
extended quite into the field, and the 
birds had been feeding in the stubble 
until thirsty and taking short, low 
flights to this water to slake their thirst. 
Quite irregular goose conduct, but it was 
“a condition and not a theory.” My, 
what a place for decoys! But unfortu- 
nately I had none; so, gathering an arm- 
ful of dead rushes (there was no cover 
about the little arm, which was evidently 
an overflow), I started toward the con- 
vention hall. I was still crossing the 
stubble when I heard the call of ap- 
proaching geese, and, throwing myself 
flat upon the ground, hastily scattered 
the rushes over me, trusting to them and 
the protective coloring of my clothing 
and waders to conceal me from bright, 
prying eyes. In my haste I had stretched 
head toward the approaching birds and 
could not note their approach, but, ap- 
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preciating the danger of moving, lay 
like one dead. I fancied I could hear 
the swish-swish of their strong wings, 
but did not .move a muscle until the 
leader crossed my line of vision. ‘Then 
the rushes scattered as | sprang to my 
feet, and one bird fell to my two barrels. 
I Jooked for another to fall or swerve 
from the flock, but had to admit I had 
made a clean miss with the right barrel. 
The flock out of sight, I gathered up my 
rushes and established myself at the up- 
per end of the water in a little dead 
grass, using the rushes to cover my legs, 
and prepared to patiently await the re- 
turn of some of the birds. A half hour 
passed and a small flock of cackling 
geese swung toward the field. The flock 
passed out of range, but for some reason 
one bird left it and circled in over the 
water. It paid the penalty of desertion. 
Another half hour, and a mallard, lazily 
passing into the lake, doubled up and 
came down to swell the bag; but 1 could 
see the geese were flying in over the open 
water of the slough to another feeding 
field. 

A light breeze had come up, and I 
finally concluded the geese would use the 
open water route for the evening flight. 
The question was how to get under them, 
since, while flying comparatively low 
over the water, they would, I felt certain, 
rise before crossing land. Upon care- 
fully examining the situation, I discov- 
ered a small bunch of broken flags, 
marking the location of a submerged bar 
directly under the line of flight the re- 
turning flocks had taken. This was the 
only available cover I could discover, 
and, after carefully trimming the boat 
with rushes to aid in concealing it, I 
paddled out, prepared to await the pleas- 
ure and convenience of my expected 
feathered visitenis. A few extra rushes 
judiciously interwoven in the rather thin 
clump made a blind sufficient to conceal 
the low duck-boat, and my work was 
barely completed when a lone redhead 
skimmed past at long range, flying as a 
redhead with an appointment to keep 
ean fly. He was one of the birds I 
wanted. At the first report he hesitated, 
then pulled himself together and darted 
on. With the left barrel I led him about 
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six feet, hoping he was still within 
range, and he struck the water, but not 
as a dead bird should strike. Hastily 
shoving a couple more shells in the gun, 
I grasped the paddle and struck out of 
my blind. For a moment | lost sight of 
the bird, but the next saw him swim- 
ming low on the water straight for the 
nearest cover, which was at some dis- 
tance. ‘Then a spirited chase began. I 
desired him in good condition for mount- 
ing, so, when near enough, did not wish 
to riddle him with shot; and the way 
that bird dove, swam under water for 
unexpected distances, crossed under the 
boat and generally cut up was certainly 
eaggravating. But at length I got him 
in the boat, and as I resumed the paddle 
and saw a large flock of geese heading 
toward the blind 1 swore I would not 
take any more such chances in the face 
of a flight. However, the flock passed 
high, apparently not heeding my pres- 
ence, and I rejoiced to see that my blind 
was under the line of flight. 

Within fifteen minutes the flight was 
on, and flock after flock, varying from 
four to twenty birds, passed over. Prob- 
ably one flock in five flew low enough to 
be anywhere near within range. First 
snow geese and then Hutchins’ left toll 
with me. In each case I reserved the left 
barrel until certain the bird shot at With 
the right was well hit, so that I might 
have some “reserve force” if needed, and 
in the case of the Hutchins’ it was neces- 
sary, as the bird was falling head up, and 
I gave it the left before it hit the water. 
My next callers were six white-fronted 
geese, flying quite high and considerably 
to my left. As they were the first 
“speckle-bellies” seen during the day, | 
determined to try for one. I saw them 
in plenty of time to change to shells 
loaded with three and_ three-quarter 
drams of Schultz and an ounce of No. 2 
chilled, led the first bird fully ten feet, 
and a moment later it left the flock and 
circled over the lake, gradually lowering. 
Reloading, I pushed out, without waiting 
for it to strike the water, and paddled as 
though something more than a goose de- 
pended upon my covering the water ; but 
when I came up with the bird the 
speckled belly was uppermost and the 
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yellow webbed feet sticking awkwardly in 
the air. 

A few more flocks passed and another 
Hutchins’ found a resting place in the 
beat. With one flock of snow geese were 
two of the blue-winged variety, but it 
was one of the sky-scraping flocks, and 
all I could do was look and long. As the 
sun sank behind the horizon I paddled 
to the point and, transferring the boat’s 
load to the rig, started on the homeward 
drive. It was dusk by the time I reached 
the stubble, and phantom forms were 
still passing over, while the swish-swish 
of wings told of flocks too high to be dis- 
cerned in the thickening gloom. One 
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particular flock of grayish, ghostly shad- 
ows, coming apparently from a wall of 
gloom and visible for a moment when di- 
rectly overhead, tempted me to slip a 
shell into the chamber and disturb the 
prairie silence with a sharp report just 
as the flock was merging into the deep- 
ening darkness. The horses gave a little 
snort as the flash for an instant illu- 
mined the flock’s retreat. The next mo- 
ment there was that peculiarly deadened 
thud which proclaims the contact of a 
soft body with soft earth, and after a 
short search and a few matches burned I 
retrieved the smallest gray goose I have 
ever shot—a little cackler. 
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THE UNRIVALED SEA SALMON 

THE first fish which comes to the mind 
of the angler of experience, as the spring 
fever works in his blood, is the magnificent, 
and in some respects the unrivaled, sea sal- 
mon of the coastal rivers of eastern North 
America. Strange to say, the angler of the 
west is unfamiliar with the experience of 
taking these glorious game fish with hook 
and line, for in western waters they do not 
seem to be educated to the angler’s lure. 
The word educated is used advisedly. Every 
experienced angler for this game fish will 
agree that they really do need education. 
In waters of Labrador, or even of Newfound- 
land where the angler never cast the 
fly, the fish do not rise steadily; but after 
several seasons it will be found that they 
will take the fly with avidity. They have 
been educated. Among the largest sea sal- 
mon clubs it is agreed that repeated casting 
over the best make the fish 
shy, as in the ease of the trout, but that it 
actually improves the angler’s chances. 

There are not many places on the con 
tinent of North America to-day, where the 
magnificent sport of taking the sea salmon 
may be had by the angler who is not attached 
to any of the famous angling clubs, or un- 
able to produce an introduction to one. But 
there are a few places—though I am aware 
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that this claim will be doubted 
sport can be had in good quality and fair 
quantity without the payment of large fees. 
I know this to be true because I personally 
fished a magnificent salmon river, last May 
and June, where the only expense was for 
services of the guide and the modest bill at 
the little inn. The rivers to which I refer 
are the Mersey, the Clyde, the Jordan, the 
La Have and the Medway, in Nova Scotia. 
These rivers are accessible in three hours 
from Yarmouth by the new Halifax & South- 
western railroad, which makes the trip from 
Yarmouth to Halifax full in sight of the 
sea—one of the finest day rides on the At- 
lantie coast. The trip from Boston to Yar 
mouth occupies about ten hours and is under 
the able auspices of the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway Co. 

The writer suggests that a personally con- 
ducted party be organized under the auspices 
of FIELD AND StreEAM for a ten-day trip to 
the best of the free salmon rivers of Nova 
Scotia during the coming spring. He will 
do the work of arranging the trip to the 
last detail. if several anglers, not to exceed 
ten, manifest an interest to participate. 
Full details upon application. The river 
selected will be the one which he fished last 
spring, and where good sport is assured. 
There are a number of good pools in the 
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province of New Brunswick where the man 
who is satisfied with a moderate return for 
his trip can count on good sport. “Billy” 
Sproull, of Campbellton, controls some vf 
the best of these, and they are at the dis- 
posal of his guests. Incidentally there will 
be the charm of meeting one of the most 
delightful of good fellows. There are parts 
of the best of the nearby salmon waters 
where the right to fish may be had on pay- 
ment of a small fee. 

The fishing privileges of many of the great 
salmon rivers are now leased to clubs, but 
the average sportsman of good connections 
will find but little difficulty in obtaining 
the courtesy of some one of these clubs. In- 
deed, the breadth of hospitality which is 
sh >wn in many instances is remarkable, and 
only furnishes added proof of the generosity 
characteristic of the true lover of the woods. 

There are many good rivers in Cape Bre- 
ton, and the stories which recently appeared 
in this magazine concerning the salmon fish- 
ing of the famed Margaree River were ac- 
curate. Incidentally, there is a_ special 
charm about that section of Cape Breton, 
which is unique to-day as it was twenty 
years ago. For the angler who wishes to 
get a charming trip in combination with 
good sport, the Margaree is recommended. 
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It is by no means so accessible, however, as 
some of the other streams mentioned. The 
best method of getting there is to go by boat 
to Halifax or Yarmouth; thence by Interco- 
lonial Railway to Grand Narrows in the 
Bras d’or Lakes; thence by steamer to beau- 
tiful Baddeck, and thence by wagon, a drive 
which will never be forgotten for its beauty, 
to the waters of the Margaree. Northern 
sportsmen may find it more accessible via 
the all-rail route from Montreal, or even via 
3oston around the Bay of Fundy to Grand 
Narrows. 

The fame of Newfoundland for sea salmon 
is world wide. Readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM do not need to be reminded of the 
sport which that interesting country offers 
for the angler after these superb fighters. 
Many of the rivers of Newfoundland are so 
well known that to mention them is to re- 
call the best stories the reading angler has 
perused for years; such waters as the Cod- 
roy, big and little, the lower and the upper 
Humber. the Exploits, the largest river of 
the island and one of the best salmon 
waters; the Northwest and Southwest Riv- 
ers are also famed for their fine sport. 

Methods of reaching Newfoundland are 
surprisingly easy. Train to North Sydney, 
Cape Breton, via the Intercolonial Railway, 
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which will furnish the best equipment and 
the most delightful scenery in the north- 
west part of this continent, and then the 
fine steamship Bruce, one of the floating 
palaces of the Atlantic service, transfers 
the traveler to Port-aux-Basques, where con- 
nection is made by train for the sporting 
places of the island. Probably there is no 
single section of the continent which has 
heen so conspicuously in the eye of the lover 
of angling during the last few years, as the 
splendid waters so easily accessible by the 
fine service outlined. 

The trip to Labrador is one of the little 
known outings which ought to be more con- 
spicuously brought to the attention of the 
sportsman and the tourist. It is safe to 
prophesy that it will not be many years be- 
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fore the trip to this interesting shore will 
be recognized as one of the best outings of a 
lifetime. 

Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the noted mis- 
sionary and surgeon who patrols this vast 
coast in a small hospital steamer which has 
been provided by enthusiastic supporters of 
his work, says: 

“This never-wearying charm of countless 
icebergs, so majestic in size, so stately in their 
ever-varying shapes, would, one would think, 
bring some at least of our legions of artists 
and photographers to revel in almost virgin 
fields. In this same stream float fauna and 
flora, so varied, so exauisite and so little 
known, one wonders no aspiring scientist is 
seeking laurels here. The large and well- 
stocked rivers, still innocent of the artificial 
fly, and not yet locked to the general public, 
might well tempt humbler followers of Izaak 
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Walton to seek these shores in summer time. 
The deer, the bear, the marten, the mountain 
cat, the plenteous willow grouse and partridge. 
the endless variety of wild fowl might well 
tempt sportsmen to a land where every acre 
is open to all without restraint. To the bot- 
anist and ornithologist are offered almost un- 
touched fields whence knowledge and fame 
are yet to be snatched by labor.” 

Labrador is a thousand miles from St. 
John, Newfoundland, and the fine little 
steamers of the Reid Newfoundland com- 
pany make fortnightly trips, between that 
point and Nain, touching along the coast 
from Battle Harbor to Nain. The steamers 
are well equipped and the trip a most. de- 
lightful one, affording opportunity to stop 
off almost anywhere fancy inclines. It is 
impossible to name the Labrador rivers, they 
are so numerous. Every bay is full of 

~ streams, most of which have never 
known the angler’s lure, yet in 
which swim lordly salmon of great 
size, sea trout and grilse. It is 
practically an unvisited paradise 
for the sportsman. I had the good 
fortune last winter to spend sev- 
eral evenings with Dr. Grenfell, and 
his magnificent collection of photo- 
graphs showing the beauty of that 
region astonished me. This season 
| purpose seeing Labrador for my- 
self. It is one of the few of the 
interesting fields of the East which 
I have not yet visited. 

It should be understood that the 
sport of salmon fishing varies in 
different rivers with the season, 
and that while the open season 
may occur simultaneously in an 
entire region, some of the rivers 
will be found “early” and others 
“late” waters. The rivers of Nova 
Scotia are, as a rule, early waters, 
and should be fished in the months 
of May or June for best results, 
though good fish will be occasion- 
ally taken to the end of the 
open season. The waters of Newfoundland 
are much later than those of Nova Scotia 
and should, generally, be fished in June 
or July; good fish will be taken occasion- 
ally in August. It is true as a_ general 
proposition that the biggest fish will be 
taken before the fifteenth of June, when the 
waters are high, but the angler who seeks 
the best outing, with fish as a happy inci 
dental, will find the months of July or 
August more interesting. 

THE BROOK TROUT 

Tue brook trout, in wide distribution, 
beauty of appearance, charm of habitat and 
delicacy of methods of capture, is secure in 


a 
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his place at the very top of the average 
angler’s list. There are a thousand anglers 
who love to think of the first trip of the 
spring after the trout of the little brook, 
to one who knows the delights of the leaping 
salmon. Brook trout are scattered widely 
among all the clear, pure waters of the con- 
tinent. As a matter of fact the brook trout 
of the eastern states and of Canada are the 
largest of their kind. Nowhere else in these 
United States do brook trout grow to more 
enormous size than in the Rangeley Lakes of 
Maine. The waters of the far-famed Nipi- 
von River of Canada harbor the same sort 
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that. There are other places without num- 
ber where very large brook trout are taken, 
but these are the best places for the sport, 
especially if the angler is intent on using 
flies and not the troll. In many other places 
the troll will bring great fish, too, but there 
are few where the fly will bring any such 
fish to the net. Methods of fishing at each 
place differ. In the Rangeleys the custom 
is to fish either in the moving water of the 
pools at the dams, or in the still water of 
the lakes, while in the Nipigon the best 
sport is had from the canoe, poised in the 
quick water while the angler does his cast- 
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of big fellows. An interesting controversy 
has raged for years just where to send a 
man who wanted to get the very biggest 
brook trout on this continent. 

It is amusing that many good sportsmen, 
who ought to know better, possess the be- 
lief that these ten and eleven-pound “trout” 
which the railroad folders and_ traveled 
sportsmen tell about, are not really genuine, 
square-tailed, red-spotted brook trout. But 
they are, as the writer has demonstrated to 
his own satisfaction, and as will be demon- 
strated to any man who makes trips to the 
waters where these big fish are taken. The 
biggest brook trout on the continent are to 
be found either in the Rangeley Lakes or in 
the Nipigon River. I do not propose to pin 
myself down to anything more definite than 


ing. In this respect the Nipigon is really 
the more interesting resort. 

The best places in the Rangeleys are at 
the Upper Dam, where an excellent hotel, 
with a fireplace said to be the largest of 
its kind in the world, has been taking care 
of the same coterie of old veterans for thirty 
years, and the Middle Dam, where Captain 
Coburn is the host. On Rangeley Lake are 
located many famous hotels for the enter- 
tainment of the sportsman, such as the 
tangcley Lake House, the Mountain View 
House and Pickford’s Camps, while the 
Munyon Springs House entertains numbers 
of sportsmen from year to year. Not far 
from the town of Rangeley is Kennebago 
Lake, where it is said by some enthusiasts 
the best fly-fishing for trout in the world is 
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still available. The Richardson Camps are 
specially attractive here, and have their 


yearly coterie of old patrons. 

On the next lake to the west, Mooseluk- 
maguntic, is the special rendezvous of Capt. 
¥. C. Barker, the pioneer of this region, 
whose camps at Bemis and the Birches, and 
his new hotel, The Barker, entertain thou- 
sands of guests every year. Some of the 
best fishing of these lakes is to be had in 
close proximity to the Captain Barker’s re- 


sorts. The Mooselukmaguntic House and 
Ellis’s Bald Mountain Camps are also on 


this lake, while the next lake, Mollechunka- 
munk, connects with Welohennabacook Lake, 
and at the outlet of this lake is the famous 
Angler’s Retreat kept by Captain Coburn. 

The routes to the Rangeleys are two. You 
may go via the Maine Central, the Sandy 
River and the Phillips and Rangeley rail- 
roads, which will bring you to Rangeley vil- 
lage and the lake of the same name; or you 
can make the trip via the Portland and 
Rumford Falls line, which will bring you to 
Bemis, and Oquossoc, the latter on Rangeley 
Lake. Either will be found satisfactory. A 
pleasant method is to go in by one route 
and return by another. 

Nipigon is about 500 miles west of Mon- 
treal on the main line of the Canadian Pa- 
cifie Railway. At the station there is Tay- 
lor’s Hotel, which has accommodated a good 
many very famous people. Here you will 
outfit, get your Indians and start up the 
river for the first camp, twelve miles away, 
where you will have your first taste of 
Nipigon trout. Thence you may go on up 
the river, forty miles, to its junction with 
the lake, or make trips off in different di- 
rections. In any case there can be no pos- 
sible doubt of the sport which will certainly 
meet you from the very outset. 

There are also splendid fish to be taken 
with the fly from the waters of Lake Ed- 
ward, 112 miles north from Quebec, by the 
Quebec & Lake St. John railway. Here the 
waters are all leased by R. Rowley, of the 
Laurentides House. Rowley has outlying 
camps as far away as fifty miles, and during 
the season employs nearly 200 guides. It 
is all run on the fixed plan of so much per 
day for everything, and the patronage year 
after vear shows that folks are satisfied and 
happy. I have a picture where I am hold- 
ing a five and a half pound trout taken with 
the fly from these waters, and there are seven 
and ene-half pound trout on record, 

Se much for fly-fishing waters. There are 
also some wonderful waters in the East 
where the troll will take its big ones. The 
best for this sport is the Square Lake chain 
of Northern Maine, especially Eagle and 
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Square Lakes. Though there will be times 
when the fly will rise fine fish here, the bulk 
of the best sport is had with the troll, and 
it is the sportiest kind of trolling. Light 
six-ounce rod, 200 feet of line, no lead, and 
a lure consisting of a fair-sized salmon fly, 
and tiny gold spoon; this is the rig which 
will give sport no man need apologize for. 
The Cummings Camps on Square Lake are 
the best headquarters for this region and 


will take care of the critical in excellent 
stvle. During the early spring address to 


Houlton, Maine, the firm name being D. L. 
Cummings & Co. 

Belgrade Lakes, Maine, have been develop- 
ing a great reputation for big trout taken 
with the troll, but here the sport is gener- 
ally conducted in the deep trolling style. 
Belggade is an early trout water, at its best 
before the fifteenth of June, but as for its 
bass fishing, there is probably no spot in 
the world its equal. Incidentally, it is not 
too much to say that it has the best sports- 
men’s hotel in Maine, the Belgrade House, 
while in the neighborhood is found another 
very good hostelry of smaller prices. 

There are many small streams here and 
there where a man can get good fly-fishing 
for trout, but not many of them are suffi- 
ciently large to stand the steady and hard 
fishing which travel department publicity 
implies. It is possible therefore to refer only 
to such places as can accommodate consider- 
able numbers. 

The Middle West is entitled to 
when it comes to good brook trout fishing. 
and there are a few special streams worth 
mention. The best of these are to be found 
in western and northern Michigan. There is 
even one railroad whieh dares to advertise 
itself as “The Fishing Line,” the Grand Rap- 
ids & Indiana, and it publishes a fine little 
booklet containing a fine review of fishing 
conditions and opportunities. This may be 
had on application to the passenger agent at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. There are no less 
than five hundred streams in northern Michi- 
gan which have been stocked by the state and 
sport can be had, among 

Manistee, the Jordan, the 
3oardman, and the Pine River, from which 
was landed last summer a _ rainbow trout 
which weighed thirteen pounds nine ounces. 

Wisconsin has many good trout streams 
where the surroundings are as wild and _ pie 
turesque as the heart can ask, and where— 
the prime essential—there are plenty of trout. 
Some of the best may be reached over the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and 
the general passenger agent at Chicago will 
tell you where they are located and how to 
get to them. 
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others the Little 
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INDIAN’S WAY 

“Watcn the Siwash build his camp-fire,” 
said Williams, calling my attention to the 
Indian’s work. “He gets his firewood with- 
out using the axe. A white man chops the 
wood into convenient lengths before burning 
it.” 

I was impressed with the keen observation 
of the trained hunter, prospector and guide, 
and I immediately drew a mental contrast 
between my camp of the season before in 
Wyoming, and this one on Bridge River in 
British Columbia. In the former my camp 
duty was to supply wood, and | warmed my 
blood many a frosty morning working up 
spruce, balsam or aspen into handy sticks. 
Down there in the states the vigorous appli- 
cation of the axe is considered essential to 
a comfortable camp in the hunting season, 
and | therefore made a pleasure out of a 
recognized necessity. Quite different in the 
Indian country. Not only is the redman a 
past-master in the economic use of the pow- 
ers of speech, but the way he husbands phy- 
sical resources is a fine art. His manner of 
making fire is certainly original—aboriginal. 

Dan—that was the Indian’s name—pulled 
on his buckskin gloves and proceeded leisure- 
ly to collect the timber the wind had felled, 
which he piled on the blazing fire in a par 
allel heap. Although we remained in the 
same camp several days, the Siwash always 
found plenty of wood without the interven- 
tion of the axe, unless some special arrange- 
ment was desired for the camp. It could 
not be truthfully said that Dan was lazy, 
for on the trail no white man could distance 
him in the exercise of any helpful faculty. 
It was the Indian way of doing things. It 
may have instinct, which taught 
him to that de 
prived the axe of its customary occupation. 
Or it may have been his primitive pursuit 
of hunter which enforced on all occasions 


been his 


avoid unnecessary work, 




















silence that stilled the echoes of the cliffs. 
It is readily conceded that a noisy camp is 
not an attractive neighbor for timid wild ani- 
mals. It doesn’t take an old hunter long 
to recognize an Indian’s camp when he is in 
a sign-studying mood, for he can trace on all 
hands the redman’s character. 
Louisville, Ky. Brent Altsheler 


WERE THEY PASSENGER PIGEONS? 
I NOTICE that some of your correspondents 
question the present existence of passenger 
pigeons. In November of 1906 I found a 
flock of fifty or more, killed three, and might 
have shot more if I had eared to. S. B. 
Grove, Stephens City, Va., and D. B. Grove, 
Middletown, Va., each killed one or more 
pigeons from this same flock, and the birds 
were also seen by J. E. Mauck and A. H. 
Worrest—and I think by H. H. Shirts—of 
Lancaster, Pa. Had I known the existence 
of passenger pigeons was still in doubt I 
would have sent you those I killed. The 
flock was found in a cornfield that had been 
seeded to wheat, leaving the old stalks stand- 
ing, and which had grown up in fall grass. 
The birds did not fly like doves, but would 
sail like a sparrow hawk when alighting in 
trees. I looked for the pigeons again last 
fall, but failed to find them. The next one 
I am fortunate enough to kill I will send 
you. W. J. Colfelt 
Vancluse, Va. 


WuiIte hunting with W. J. Colfelt, of Van- 
cluse, Va., in November, 1906, we came to a 
grown up with foxtail 
knees, and as we crossed the 


cornfield 
high as our 
fence my dog commenced to wind what we 
supposed to be a covey of quail, trailed on 
about three hundred yards and then pointed, 
and when we were within shooting distance 
she flushed the birds. I never saw such a 
bunch of game get up before a dog. Mr. 


grass as 
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Colfelt and I each killed two, thinking they 
were doves, but upon retrieving them we dis- 
covered they were passenger pigeons. We 
killed several more birds out of this flock, 
and could have secured others had it not 
been for a man who was working in the same 
field. I have seen no pigeons since that 
day, though I visited the same field two days 
later, and on several occasions since. 
S. B. Grove 
Stephens City, Va. 


In relation to the birds shot by W. J. 
Colfelt at Middletown, Va., in November, 
1906, I saw the birds, but thought they must 
be doves, as we have had no wild pigeons for 
twenty-five years. I shot a few when I was 
a boy, but am sure there have been none in 
this country for all of twenty-five years. 
Those birds, if they were doves, were the 
largest ones I ever saw and we shoot a good 
many here and in Virginia. I shot a great 
many doves in Virginia last September, but 
none nearly so large as the birds referred to 
by Mr. Colfelt. Those birds were about the 
size of the wild pigeon as nearly as | can 
remember, but they did not have the square 
black spots on the ends of the wings when 
the wings were closed. They had the bronze 
neck, however. Mr. Grove, father of the 
man who was with Mr. Colfelt at the time 
they shot the birds, hardly thought they 
were wild pigeons, but would not say posi- 
tively. One thing is sure, we have not shot 
any such birds since, and if they were doves 
they were a very large variety. 

A. H. Worrest 

Laneaster, Pa. 


PROTECTION IN NEW BRUNSWICK 

Our well-known and popular contributor, 
Douglas W. Clinch, announces the organiza- 
tion on January 27, of the St. John branch 
of the New Brunswick Fish, Forest and 
Game Protective Association. The head- 
quarters of the association is at Fredericton; 
it has now some 200 members and expects to 
increase the membership to 500 by fall. The 
object of the organization is to unite sports- 
men and business men in the work indicated 
by its name, to exploit the attractions of 
the province as an angling, shooting and 
camping resort, and bring about a_ better 
understanding of the immense revenue that 
may be gained by a proper conservation of 
its game and fish. While New Brunswick 
salmon fishing is now available only to mem- 
bers of clubs, it is believed that, by doubling 
the present number of hatcheries, and carry- 
ing out to the letter existing laws providing 
for fishways at dams at the mouths of riv- 
ers, public salmon fishing may be had within 


five years. It is pointed out by the associa- 
tion that the farmer and lumberman must 
be convinced of the need of protecting moose 
during the close season. Men who were 
poachers a few years ago are now ardent 
exponents of protection, and their example 
is bearing fruit. The present forest laws 
are sufficient to guard the forests if en- 
forced. The association expresses its thanks 
for the patronage of American sportsmen in 
seasons past, and asks their nioral and finan- 
cial support in the work of fish and game 
preservation. From September 15 to Novem- 
ber 30 of last year the government received 
over $30,000 for non-resident licenses, which 
means that over 600 sportsmen took out li- 
censes at $50 each. As it is a conservative 
estimate that each of these sportsmen left 
from 9800 to $400 in New Brunswick, this 
means the putting in circulation of at least 
$200,000, in spite of the financial stringency 
at the money centers. Literature relating 
to New Brunswick fish and game laws, and 
information as to hunting grounds, streams, 
reliable guides, ete., may be had by writing 
Douglas W. Clinch, 92 Prince William street, 
Saint John, New Brunswick. 


WHY THE TENT BURNED 
New York, March 9. 
PUBLISHER FIELD AND STREAM: 

InN your March issue there appeared an 
article entitled “A Trip for Salmon and 
Caribou,” by Mr. William Arthur Babson. 
In this interesting article Mr. Babson de- 
scribes the burning of his waterproof silk 
tent and the impression was conveyed that 
these waterproof silk tents, which we manu- 
facture, are inflammable. 

As a matter of fact, the A. & F. Co. water- 
proof silk tents are less likely to catch fire 
than an ordinary tent. We communicated 
with Mr. Babson regarding this, and are 
sending you copy of our letter together with 
his reply, which bears out our contention. 

ABERCROMBIE & FitTcH Co., 
Ezra H. Fitch, President. 


Wm. ArtuurR Basson, 32 Broadway, New 
York. 

DEAR Str—We read with a great deal of 
interest your most excellent article in March 
FIELD AND STREAM. We want to call your 
attention to the statement you made regard- 
ing our waterproof silk tents. We have al- 
ways claimed that these tents are not as in- 
flammable as a plain tent. Sparks dropping 
on the tent will burn a small hole and drop 
through, but will not spread or burn into a 
flame. 

We enclose herewith a sample of water- 
proof silk. If you will apply a lighted cigar 


~~ 
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to the material and blow on it and get the 
silk well started, you will find that as soon 
as the cigar is removed the spark will die 
out. Make this test on plain dry canvas 
and the spark will spread indefinitely and 
can be fanned into a flame. 

The writer has just had an _ interesting 
talk with Archdeacon Stuck of Alaska, who 
has in the past three years traveled 8,000 
miles on dog sleds through the wilds of Al- 
aska. He has used our silk tents, and while 
the paraffine process stiffens where the tem- 
perature is from zero to 60 below, and he 
has tried other kinds of tents, he has re- 
ordered waterproof silk tents. The greatest 
danger he encounters is that of his tents and 
camp outfit being destroyed by fire. With 
him, it would be a question of life and 
death. 

For years we have been trying to get a 
fireproof process to apply to tents, but have 
been unsuccessful. All chemicals injure and 
rot the fabric. We hope you will look into 
the matter and verify our statement that 
the waterproof silk tent is not so inflam- 
mable and therefore not so apt to burn as a 
plain tent. We enjoyed your article and are 
impressed, as Mr. Warner of FIELD AND 
STREAM tells us “you will find Mr. Babson 
not only a good fellow but a good sport.” 
We appreciate what you are doing for the 
promotion of interest in camping and out- 
door life, and anticipate hearing from you 
on this subject. 

ABERCROMBIE & FiTcH Co., 
Ezra H, Fitch, President. 


ABERCROMBIE & Fircu Co., 57 Reade street, 
New York. 

GENTLEMEN—I have your letter of the 5th 
inst. concerning a statement made by me 
about your silk tent in the March issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM. How you know that this 
was one of your tents I fail to see, as noth- 
ing was said in the article about the make. 
However, that fact has nothing to do with 
the matter. The fact is that it was one of 
your tents and a very good one, too, and also 
that it burned up. It burned skyward, just 
as any other tent or shelter would have done 
under like conditions, unless it were made 
of metal or stone. 

No criticism was intended. I have used 
your tents for years, and expect to in the 
future, when I shall hope to find them as 
serviceable as they have been in the past. 
Even sparks or cinders have no appreciable 
effect on them, other than to burn small 
holes. They are everything a man could 
desire except being fireproof. I can assure 
you, however, that the tents if picked up 
bodily and thrown on a blaze will make a 


pretty good sort of bonfire. This is sub- 
stantially what happened in Newfoundland 
last summer, but I did not explain it in de- 
tail in my article. A large mosquito canopy 
hung from the roof of the tent from the in- 
side, when a spark from a smudge outside 
ignited the canopy. The flames, playing all 
over the roof of the tent on the inside, nat- 
urally put it in flames which, fanned by 
the wind, caused its destruction. 

And now I suppose I shall have to get an- 
other one from you of the same kind to 
replace it. 

William A. Babson. 
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A PAMPHLET recently issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture is devoted to dis- 
proving the popular idea that ours is the 
first government to devote attention to for- 
est preservation. For two thousand years 
the principles of forestry have been dis 
cussed, studied and applied by the countries 
of Europe and Asia, although England, with 
a strange indifference to her own possibili- 
ties of production, has been depending main- 
ly upon foreign sources for her wood sup- 
plies. Germany has 35,000,000 acres of for- 
est, or over three-fifths of an acre for each 
citizen. Each state of the German federa- 
tion administers its own forests, and the 
yield per acre has been increased sevenfold 
in fifty-four years. Eighteen per cent. of the 
area of France is forest lands and planting 
is carried on at the government’s expense. 
Forests cover one-fifth of Switzerland, and 
in the protected forests all wood must be 
felled and measured under official direction. 
The first forest ordinance of Bern was issued 
600 years ago. A reforestation policy has 
been pursued in Austria since 1872, and pri- 
vate lands upon which forestry is practiced 
are relieved from taxation. Upon about half 
of Hungary’s 23,000,000 acres of forest the 
cut is regulated to provide for a sustained 
yield, and state nurseries provide seedling 
trees for free distribution. Since 1860, Nor- 
way has been buying cut-over lands and 
planting them to forests; Sweden has had 
for five hundred years laws restricting the 
waste of forest products; the state forests 
of Denmark were placed under administra- 
tion in 1781. The Czars Michael and Alexis 
turned attention to the protection of Rus- 
sian forests two hundred and fifty years ago. 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, late in the day, 
passed forest laws, but they are not gener- 
ally enforced. In these countries the destruc- 
tion of forests has brought about the in- 
evitable results—alternations of drouths and 
torrents, hill land swept clean of soil, and 
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the consequent ruin of agricultural interests. 


Since 1823 the British in India have been 
combating by laws the native’s ignorance 


and wastefulness in timber cutting. Forest 
preservation in Japan antedates the Christian 
era; in China, on the other hand, the forests 
have been swept away, there are no trees 
remaining worthy to be termed such, and al- 
most the sole use for lumber is 
facture of coffins. 


the manu- 


SHOOTING FOR WOMEN 

I HAVE often been asked the question, ‘‘How 
did you learn to shoot so well?” The only 
answer I can give is that I began practicing 
shortly after my marriage because my husband 
was a skilled marksman, and continued because 
I dearly love the sport. Up to the time I was 
married I had never fired a shot out of either 
shotgun or rifle; in fact, shooting did not 
interest me in the least. I do rerember, how- 
ever, that I had the horror of firearms that 
women generally have. Soon after my mar- 





MRS. 


ADOLPH TOPPERWEIN 


riage I became interested in my husband’s 
work, and would often accompany him to his 
practice grounds to watch him shoot. I then 
got the idea to try it myself, knowing it would 
please him to have me interested in his work, 
and to share it to a certain extent, although I 
will frankly confess that at the time I did not 
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feel that I could ever acquire skill. I don’t 
know how it was, but there seemed to be some- 
thing fascinating about it all, and before I 
knew it I was thinking of nothing else, and was 
really unhappy when I could not be shooting 
at something. 

I commenced to learn at our home at San 
Antonio, Texas, a little over four years ago. 
A small .22-caliber Winchester was my first 
rifle. I first began to shoot at stationary 
objects and was surprised to find how very 
easy it was to hit almost anything I wanted to. 
After about two months of practice, whenever 
I had the opportunity, I found myself shooting 
small objects held in my husband’s hands, 
much to the horror of our folks at home. 
Although it may have looked dangerous, 1 
had supreme confidence in myself and my 
husband, and I really think the spice of danger 
made it ever so much more interesting to me. 
When my husband was sent to St. Louis during 
the World’s Fair, I went with him, and it was 
there, while he gave his daily exhibition, that 
I commenced to shoot at flying objects with the 
rifle under his careful instruction, and with 
a little hard work on my part, I was soon able 
to assist him. Since that time I have given 
shooting a great deal of attention and careful 
study. Shortly after the World’s Fair period 
I began trap shooting, and although this gave 
me perhaps the most trouble and hard work, | 
love it better every day, and I would rather go 
out in the worst sort of weather with my hus- 
band to shoot one hundred targets in a good 
snappy squad of shooters, than to attend a 
box party at the theatre. 

People often wonder and ask me how I 
ean stand the heavy recoil of a trap load, after 
firing so many shots at a tournament. This 
has never given me the least trouble. I suppose 
it’s the way you hold your gun and the way 
your gun fits you, and the kind of a load you 
use. I remember, however, the first time I fired 
a shotgun the recoil surprised me very much 
and nearly upset me, and although I bravely 
kept on shooting, my poor shoulder was black 
and blue from the pounding it received. I kept 
at it, shooting every few days as much as I 
could, increasing my load and getting a gun 
that fitted me, and found I could shoot any 
number of shots without trouble. 1 have fired 
as many as 500 shots in one afternoon in a few 
hours and suffered no inconvenience, except, 
of course, that I was very tired; but shooting 
that number of shots and lifting your gun to 
your shoulder each time is not child’s play. 

I do not understand why ladies do not take 
up shooting more than they do. You can see 
them riding, playing golf and tennis, and 
taking part in other strenuous sports, and still 
the most fascinating and the most invigorat- 
ing and healthful of all sports, shooting, is very 
little indulged in except by a very few. I think 
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every woman ought to learn to handle and be 
familiar with firearms. Shooting may come in 
handy some day and you will feel safer if you 
know how. Of course, every woman need not 
necessarily be an expert, but they should be 
able to know a gun when they see one, and load 
and shoot it with some accuracy. Your husband 
or brother, or the other girl’s brother, would 
gladly take you on their little shooting trips 
and open-air jaunts if you would get this much 
experience. As a rule, the men would like to 
get their wives, sisters or sweethearts inter- 
ested in the greatest of all open-air sports. 

I have met quite a number of ladies who 
told me they had tried to shoot once, and the 
recoil of the gun hurt them so much that they 
would never think of ever trying it again. 
Right here let me say: Don’t try to shoot any 
old gun and any old load that is handed to 
you. Your husband or brother’s gun, loaded, 
perhaps, for ducks or geese, is not suited for 
you. The stock is too long and the load gener- 
ally too heavy and unfit for you to begin with. 
Get a gun that fits you comfortably and not 
too heavy. Begin with a light load and do not 
try te shoot all the ammunition you have at 
one time. Keep a few shells for to-morrow and 
next day, as persistent shooting will only tire 
you and may cause you to flinch. After you 
have shot for a while and can shoot without 
inconvenience, then increase your load. 

If you prefer rifle shooting, nothing is better 
than a little .22-caliber repeater. This little arm 
is wonderfully accurate, easy to shoot, clean 
and light, and, best of all, the ammunition is 
very cheap. If you prefer trap shooting, have 
some one who ‘‘knows how”’ stand behind you 
when you shoot so as to correct your mistakes. 
Begin with straightaway birds; don’t wait 
until they begin to drop, but learn to shoot 
quickly. Do not expect to break them all, 
and do not get discouraged at what may look 
like a bad score. Trapshooting is a good deal 
more difficult than it looks. If you have shot 
say at twenty-five birds and ‘‘killed’’ only ten 
or twelve, don’t think you have done badly, 
for although your score may not look large, 
you have had the exercise which is better for 
your health than anything your physician 
could give you. After you have mastered 
straightaways, try angles, which will bother 
you a bit, as you will have to lead them prop- 
erly to break them. 

The choice of a gun varies to the ideas of 
the shooter: some prefer a double gun, some 
like single barrels. My trap gun is a regulation 
Winchester with 12}-inch stock and a 28-inch 
full-choke barrel, and my trap load is 3} drams 
of Dead Shot smokeless powder, 1} ounce of 
74 chilled shot in a Winchester ‘‘ Leader”’ shell. 
A great many trapshots use 32-inch barrels 
in double and single guns, but I do not believe 
that a lady could handle a gun of the above 
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description with ease and as well as, one with 
a shorter set of barrels. You must decide 
on one particular gun and stick to it and gain 
confidence in it, until your gun feels as if it 
was part of yourself. 

To conclude with, I cannot say 
concerning carefulness in handling 


too much 
firearms. 





AT THE SCORE 


Never under any circumstances point a gun, 
loaded or unloaded, toward any person. Just 
imagine that it’s always loaded, and that it 
may go off ‘‘any old time,’’ and that when it 
does it’s too late to say you didn’t know. AIl- 
though the gun may seem your best friend and 
companion, it is also, if not handled right, 
one of the most dangerous things ever invented 
by man. 

Mrs. Adolph Topperwein 
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ELK INCREASING 


PROTECTED by law and rapidly increasing 
in number, the American elk or wapiti, to 
the estimated number of 350 head, now roam 
the north woods of this state unmolested 
by gun or hound. In June, 1901, the Forest 
Fish and Game Commission liberated twenty- 
two elk of both sexes in the north woods 
in the vicinity of Hamilton County; this 
number has increased, by natural processes 
and a few additional liberations, to about 
350 head, and at this rate of natural in- 
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crease it is safe to say that the entire re- 
stocking of the Adirondack reservations with 
elk will be only a matter of about ten years. 
These animals travel in small herds of six 
or seven, and are found in clumps of wood 
feeding upon the tender shoots of the willow 
or the young poplar. The coat of the elk is 
darker than that of the common red deer, 
and as he is twice as large, there is no rea- 
son why he should be shot in mistake, as 
happened in one case last summer in this 
state. The flesh is strong and tough, mak- 
ing it comparably undesirable for food. The 
antlers of the elk make ideal mountings, as 
they often exceed twenty-five pounds in 
weight and have a spread of six feet. The 
game wardens and protectors of the state 
are closely watching these small herds which 
make themselves known by their peculiar 
ery, resembling that of a jackass. The hide 
of the elk, though harder to prepare than 
that of the moose, is considered superior to 
moose-hide as footwear for the woodsman. 
Dr. V. R. Westervelt 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


MAPS AND POCKETS 


IN STARTING on an extended trip it is well 
to provide yourself with a map of the region 
you propose visiting, its roads, streams and 
other topographical features. Horace Kep- 
hart in his excellent handbook, “Camping 
and Woodcraft,” advises the use of the little 
atlas sheets published by the U. S. geological 
survey, and suggests that the sheets be cut 
into sections 4x6 inches, numbered, and used 
in connection with a key map. 1 have used 
these maps, but found the following method 
of preparation the most convenient, as 1t 
does away with the task of referring to so 
many small sections, and allows a more gen- 
eral view of the country 

First trim the border from the sheets. 
Paste over the back a piece of thin white 
cloth, slightly larger than the paper map. 
After drying it under the dictionary or 
other heavy book to prevent wrinkles, trim 
the cloth to the size of the map. Then fold 
exactly as you would an ordinary sheet of 
business note paper for mailing in a small 
envelope, up from the bottom to top, then 
half turn and fold twice. Put the folded 
map under a heavy weight to make it lie 
perfectly flat. On the back endorse in ink 
the name of the sheet and the scale if you 
care for it. The result is a practically in- 
destructible map measuring about 4 1-4x9 
inches. A half dozen of them can easily be 
carried in the hip pocket—assuming, of 
course, that you have had your tailor fur- 
nish you with deep, roomy pockets, with 
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sufficient cloth in the seat to allow you to 
sit down with your pockets filled. The idea 
suggested by Mr. Kephart, of carrying the 
maps on a waterproof envelope of tracing 
cloth, is an excellent one. 

Speaking of pants, the first pair I acquired 
were constructed of waterproof canvas, as 
stiff as a stovepipe and well fitted about the 
hips. The first time I got into a canoe with 
my tackle book and other plunder in my 
pockets, I discovered to my sorrow, after 
nearly going overboard in the attempt, that 
1 couldn’t sit down until I had removed the 
whole outfit. My next pair I had con- 
structed of mackinaw, and large enough for 
two men of my size. Now I can sit down 
comfortably with a peck of plunder stowed 
away in my capacious pockets. 


Norwich, N. Y. A. D. Gibbs 


FLY-FISHING FOR SHAD 


Mr. RueEApD’s Fish and Fishing Calendar 
in the February issue interested me very 
much, especially his reference to shad taking 
the fly. In this locality such a thing as 
taking shad on a fly has never been known, 
and old anglers hoot at the idea; but I have 
always contended that they could be taken 
with proper lures, and your article has given 
me renewed hopes of sport. From the last 
of February until the last of April the 
Nansemond River here is full of shad. Every 
spring for the past seven or eight years 
young shad have been planted in the river, 
and many are being caught, but only in nets. 

I am after information and will greatly ap- 
preciate information as to the kind of fly 
that is best for shad. G. E. Bunting 

Suffolk, Va. 


IN LOOKING over the February number 1 
notice your Fishing Calendar, which is de- 
cidedly a good idea; but I would like to 
inquire if Mr. Rhead is not in error in plac- 
ing the shad with other fish that may be 
taken with a hook, and especially with an 
artificial fly. 1 have lived on the upper Dela- 
ware and fished that stream and its tribu- 
taries in the early spring for trout with the 
fly, and later for bass; have seen thousands 
of young shad returning to salt water, and 
many adult fish, but never had a rise from 
a shad to the best of my knowledge. Neither 
have | ever heard of one being taken, though 
a friend once hooked a shad in the back 
while drawing his flies across a swift but 
shallow current below a waterfall. I believe 
the young angler would have very poor luck 
trying to take a shad with the fly, and that 
his elders will say, “That’s one on Mr. 
Rhead!” 
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The calendar is a good thing, and | trust 
our fresh-water fish will be mentioned in 
their proper place. P. NM. C. 

New York City. 


SHAD may be caught at the mouth of large 
as well as small rivers early in spring, on 
the first runs before they ascend to the up 
per waters to spawn. Males are more often 
caught, but sometimes females take the fly, 
though during the spawning time no fish will 
take lure or food. Fine tackle is necessary, 
namely, a nine foot six inch rod, fine oiled 
line, a click reel, and a six-foot leader of 
mist gut with three flies attached to it. 
These should be of the smallest size for trout. 
Light-colored flies are the best; a Coachman 
and Silver Doctor, with a Black Gnat for 
upper fly. The best, indeed the only time 
of day, is from 5 Pp. M. until dark, when the 
sun is low. Suecess may be had all day if it 
is cloudy. Dr. Tarleton Bean was the first 
to call my attention to the shad as a game 
fish on the fly. Since that time other au- 
thorities of reliable integrity have endorsed 
the fact. Brook trout methods are employed. 
The boat may be anchored in midstream, or 
it can float with the tide upstream. Keep 
a watch on the fish which may be seen at 
any time on the surface. Cast as far as 
possible from both sides. With such fine 
tackle, careful play must of course be done. 
A four to seven-pound fish is heavy. Always 
use a net of ample dimensions and let the 
fish spend itself before netting. If the angler 
gets no rise to his flies and tackle herewith 
mentioned, it is because the season is either 
too late or too early. The angler must find 
out himself just when the fish are ready. 
Again, on their return from spawning, about 
the middle of June, they may be caught in 
precisely the same places and _ condition. 
Flies must be on hooks no larger than Nos. 
9 or 10. Louis Rhead 

Flatbush, L. I. 

FORCE SALES BY ADVERTISING 

IN a private letter to the writer, a dog 
breeder and trainer of bird dogs makes a 
lamentation as to dullness of business in his 
line, stating he has a lot of dogs, good ones, 
too, on hand and ean find no taker even at 
low prices; has been writing letters to pros 
pective purchasers in various parts of the 
country but after some correspondence the 
matter is dropped and dogs stay on hand, 
ete. 

In dog matters, as well as all other lines, 
there are dull seasons when the demand 
naturally slackens up; but any man having 
a lot of good bird’dogs on hand need but 
advertise the fact and, dollars to peanuts, 


the demand will by far exceed the supply. 
Make the fact known and all your dogs will 
soon be disposed of at reasonable prices. 
Force the issue—all successful advertising 
must be aggressive. That which is done on 
the defensive is usually a failure. There is 
nothing like “taking the bull by the horns.” 
The aggressive advertiser reaps the harvest. 
Tell in truthful words what you have in the 
dog line, avoid all deception, make it plain 
that you stand ready to make good, and all 
will be clear sailing. The first in the field 
usually gets the business; the followers get 
only the aftermath. There is no use waiting 
for your rival to begin his advertising first; 
if he does, you'll lose a slice of the business 

force the issue. Start first yourself, and 
let your competitors do the losing. Only 
the brave deserve the trade—and they get it. 
‘The timid don’t get it—they never will. 
They live in the land of Going to Do, but 
not in the land of Do! Thinking, writing 
letters and waiting may be all right, but 
action is better, for it brings the desired re- 
sults. Thinking there might be but a small 
demand for what you have to offer and that 
the money expended for the advertising 
would be wasted, is poor economy. Ask for 
the business, advertise for it, and get it! A 
little is better than nothing, and nothing 
will surely be your share if you don’t force 
the issue and advertise, and sell the dogs. 
You will find that there is a demand. 


THE QUESTION BOX 

M. B. H., Mackay, Idaho.—I have a very 
fine pointer, ten months old, who commenced 
killing chickens when very young, and still 
keeps it up. I have to keep him chained all 
the time. Have never whipped him but once, 
as | was afraid it might spoil him. Can 
you recommend a remedy to break him of 


this bad habit. Am willing to pay for ad- 
vice. 
Answer.—Allowing to worry and _ finally 


kill chickens while young was a mistake, 
but without that propensity the pup would 
be no bird dog and not worth the keep. 
After getting him through the course of 
training as per The Amateur Trainer he 
will know better. You did the right thing 
not to punish severely in person. Proceed 
thus at this stage: Let dog have chance at 
chickens, and have someone give close at- 
tention and catch him in the act. The man 
must get hold of the dog (trailing a cord 
from the collar) and inflict such a “wallop- 
ing” with the fowl that he will get disgusted 
with the very looks of it. Then summarily 
chase him home. Give him another chance 
and repeat if mecessary—but usually one 
treatment of this kind fully cures. If you 
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should do so in person, the eifects would be 

noticeably bad when the dog was put to 

working for you later in the field on game. 
* * * 

R. P. O., Jasper, Mo.—As a novice I come 
to you for advice. Am on a trade for what is 
claimed to be a very promising puppy, seven 
months old. I have never owned a bird dog, 
but enjoy field shooting very much. The pup 
in question was sired by one of the best dogs 
in this section, a pointer, and the dam is a 
nice red setter. Is such a cross considered 
good breeding and valuable? 

Answer:—Not desirable. The cross is called 
a ‘“dropper.’”’ While a dropper usually in- 
herits the hunting and pointing instinct of 
dam and sire, and mostly turns out to be a 
fairly good hunter, such a one is not to be 
considered well bred, and, moreover, is worth- 
less to use for future breeding. No time should 
be lost training a dropper when good straight- 
bred dogs are to be bought so cheaply now- 
adays. Of course, pedigree alone is no guar- 
antee of ultimate utility of any dog, but it is 
reasonable to expect that the offspring from 
thoroughbred parents will prove by far more 
valuable than a dropper could ever be. 


B. F. A., Teluride, Col—My dog, one year 
old, has sores and seabs on the head. 1 
keep him in a nice place in the house, and 
he has a bath every week. What is the 
trouble and remedy? 

Answer. — Presumably mange, and you 
should be careful lest it gets on your hands 
just as the dog has it—easily transmitted. 
Mange is a tiny parasite, the ova fall off 
with the scabs, hatch, get on the dog, cat, 
or person, and thus the trouble goes on. Ap- 
ply Mange Cure. Bathing a dog in cold 
weather always is attended by bad results-— 
may bring on pneumonia, usually called dis- 
temper; at best is almost certain to cause 
skin disease of some sort. Rubbing down 
daily with coarse brush is by far better than 
bathing during cold weather. Keep the dog 
clean and can do no harm. 

* * * 

W. R. J., Allende, Mexico.—Will you he 
good enough to tell me how to go about reg- 
istering a dog? I have a Scotch collie bitch 
whose sire and dam are registered. I wish 
to breed her, and would like to get her reg- 
istered first. 

Answer.—Write to American Kennel Club, 
55 Liberty street, New York City. You will 
be furnished with blanks to fill out to be 
sent in, together with one dollar, and the 
certificate will be sent you. 

* * a 

T. O. P., Alamo, Tex.—Can a bull terrier, 

whose natural instinct seems to be to carry 


AND 


STREAM 


things, be taught to retrieve game? We have 
duck shooting, also chickens and quail, and 
have no other dog, and should like to utilize 
this terrier if possible. 

Answer.—Certainly. Any dog can be 
made a good and willing retriever from 
land and water by merely putting him 
through the course of yard training as per 
The Amateur Trainer, omitting such parts 
only as will not be required from a mere 
retriever (FIELD AND STREAM can supply the 
book promptly). 

* K x 

T. S., Falls, W. Va.—I want to get me a 
good pup to train for work on quail next 
fall, and would like your opinion as to best 
breed for the purpose. I have never owned 
a bird dog; hence come to you for advice. 
¢ Answer.—Much depends on the particular 
country and the kind of ground to work 
over. Either setters or pointers are suit- 
able; but, as a rule, the pointer is some 
what slower and hunts closer to the gun 
than does the setter. Therefore the former 
is better adapted to brush hunting, for a 
faster, wider ranging dog the latter would 
be preferable—much, of course, depends on 
the individual. There is no fast rule to ap 
ply in this matter. Kd. F. Haberlein 

OF THE FRONTIER STOCK 

THE history of the West deals with the 
achievements of notable horses as well as 
notable men—horses like the one which Gen- 
eral Fremont rode over a hundred miles be 
tween dawn and dusk, or like others that 
might be mentioned, whose speed and tireless 
endurance saved frontier settlements from 
the Indian’s tomahawk. One of the last of 
these noted frontier steeds died recently on 
the farm of his owner, Dr. A. J. Woodcock, 
near Byron, IJ]. Moceasin Bill was one of 
the progeny of an Arabian-Hambletonian 
horse which some enterprising rustler hal 
run into the Teton country. His dam was a 
thoroughbred Hambletonian, and the colt in- 
herited in full the best points of these breeds. 
He was given to Dr. Woodeock by John 
Luman, a well-known ranchman of the Big 
Horn Basin, on condition that he would ride 
him through to Illinois, a distance of over 
1.400 miles, and his new owner considered 
Bill cheaply acquired by this feat, which was 
accomplished without mishaps or delays. 
This was many years ago, as the lifetime of 
a horse goes, but Moccasin Bill declined to 
grow old. Fierce of spirit as a tiger, he 
continued to his death subservient only to 
one man—his master. Hardly a day passed 
that he was not under saddle, and only a few 
hours before he died he rounded a band of 
horses into the home corral. 
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WHEN WORDS 


WHEN WORDS WERE TOO WEAK 


L HAVE a vivid recollection of a most glori- 
ous autumn day when I might have secured 
sufficient game to have become eligible to a 
seat in the Game Hog class. 

This particular day was but one of a num 
ber, long to be remembered, spent in south 
western Manitoba, 
and it began with the 
morning flight of 
from their 

grounds in 
Lake to their 
feeding erounds, the 
wheat fields bordering 
the shores of the Pem- 
I will not 


ducks 
roosting 
Grassy 


bina River. 
attempt to say 
millions of 


how 
many 
dueks were to be seen 
that morning, nor will 
I say many fell, 
though I fired my fa- 
shotgun till it 


how 


vorite 
became too hot to 
he held comfortably. 
After the flight 
ed, we were lounging 
on the bank, when two 
little deer 
stepped from the wil- 


abat 


gracefully 


lows. skirting the 
shore. stood unheed- 
fully gazing about 


them and then grace- 
fully waded and swam 
the narrow 
stop 
bank, 


river, to 
other 
them 


on the 
shake 
and 
their 
ings before darting to 

Then the bugle 
and we adjourn- 
ed to the 
breakfast. 

After the meal we 
climbed the hill to the 
and on the 


again ad 
surround 


selves 


mire 


cover. 
blew 
shack for 


prairie, 
way had the pleasure 
of seeing at least a 
dozen Jack rabbits, a 
badger, a wolf and, at 
the top of the hill, a 
this time the sun 
and, though it 
ceedingly warm. knew of a 
pasture which with 
water in it, and an almost continuous string 
of shrub-grown bluffs. We worked these 
bluffs, one man on each side where the bluffs 


GRANDFATHER’S 


deer. By 
brightly 
was ex- 


large red 
Was shining 
was October, it 
Our 


boasted of a 


captain 
slough 


WERE 
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were small; where they were large, one man 
After beating the 
pasture to its end we both tired and 
hungry; so our worthy captain called a halt 
for lunch. While eating we noticed several 
flocks of geese {lying south, and we ardently 


went in and played dog. 
were 


hoped that at least one small flock would be 
careless enough to come close enough to draw 
our fire. The Innch 
was good; we were 


content with ourselves 
and the world in gen- 
eral, and one by one 
we dropped off to 
sleep. lL was dream- 
ing of our morning’s 
sport, when—‘Mark! 
No. 2s or BBs—here 
come the geese!” ex 
claimed under 
his breath, and every 


Tom 


man was wide awake. 

Straight toward us 
they came, gradually 
descending, until it 
looked as if they had 
and were go- 
ing to alight to make 
a fight for the re- 
lunch. 
Tom 
and his 
“Frenzied Finance” 
are but as the ripples 
in a rain barrel to the 
mill-race. Doe thought 
swerve, 


sighted 


mains of our 
Excitement! 


Lawson 


they might 

and as there 
dry slough bed nearby, 
150 yards, he crawled 
there and waited. Now 
the geese were coming 
down, and they were 
We could 


Was a 


coming fast. 
hear the “Honk-a 
wonk-honk,’” and the 
swish of their wings, 
and while I was all 
ready to stand up and 
deliver, the captain 
kept me masked and 
said, “Wait till I let 
go.” Well, I thought 
they would never get 
to us; but they still kept coming nearer and 
lower until they were not more than thirty 
Still they were about 200 
’ 300 from 
when he 


ARGET RIFLE 


feet above ground. 
yards away from us and perhaps 
where Doe had ensconced himself, 
opened the ball with both barrels, and the 
geese indignantly stuck their necks at right 
angles to their bodies and whipped it for the 
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ethereal firmament. The captain had some 
choice things to say to the Doc and he called 
him names such as should be applied only 
to men who are running for office; but 1 
thought then, and still believe, that his lan- 
guage was too ladylike and wholly inade- 
quate. Allan Smith 
CHANGES IN TUNA NOMENCLATURE 

F. L. Harpine, corresponding secretary of 
the Tuna Club, of California, writes us as 
follows: “Dr. David S. Jordan, the eminent 
ichthyologist, has rechristened two species 
of mackerel in Catalina waters. The yellow- 
fin tuna, formerly Germo maculatus, is now 
Thunnus maculatus; the albicore is now 
“long-finned tuna (7hunnus alalonga), for- 
merly Germo alalonga. These are now tuna, 
with the leaping tuna (Thunnus thynnus). 
The Tuna Club has taken no official action 
as yet toward adopting these changes. While 
this revision of names is justified on grounds 
of anatomical similarity, yet no scientific 
nomenclature can give the albicore equality 
with tunas in that intangible characteristic 
of fighting spirit.” 

THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 

THE annual show of the National Sports- 
men’s Association was held in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, February 20 to 
March 7, and attracted as usual a large at- 
tendance. Visitors from distant states and 
the Canadian provinces were noticeably nu- 
merous, and it is no doubt a fact that such 
shows attract more out-of-town visitors than 
any other form of entertainment that the 
metropolis offers. Allowing for the attention 





THE “ALL LONG ISLAND” EXHIBIT 
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BOATS AND MOTORS 


aroused by the swimming contests, which 
were a daily and nightly feature, the im 
mense crowds which found unceasing pleasure 
in inspecting the exhibits speak well for the 
present-day interest in equipment for the 
sports of forest, field and stream. 

On the main floor of the Garden there was 
a large pool for the swimming and canoeing 
events, a smaller one containing wildfowl, 
and a long, shallow tank devoted to the fly 
and bait-casting events. The remaining space 
here held the tents of a military institute, 
the cadets of which gave daily drills, and ex- 
hibits of motor boats, eanoes, marine motors, 
portable houses, ete. The first 
gallery was devoted to exhibits 
of the general sporting goods 
trade, and an Indian goods dis- 
play occupied the concert hall 
on this floor. To describe in 
detail a show of such magnitude 
is beyond the possibilities of our 
limited space. The motor boat 
trade was most satisfactorily 
represented by the manufactur- 
ers’ exhibits, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the arms, ammuni 
tion and general sportsmen’s 
equipment factories were less so. 
However, the exhibits of the lar- 
ger dealers in these goods were 
extensive and comprehensive, and 
visitors who wished to handle 
their favorite guns, rifles or rods 
could generally find them dis- 
played, with other goods equally 


worthy of examination. The 
photographs on this and the 
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All the events in the cast- 
ing tournament were well 
filled, and the popularity of 
the sport was evidenced by 
the throngs of spectators in 
the gallery above the tank. 
R. C. Leonard, Central Val- 
ley, N. Y., won the Frerp 
AND STREAM silver cup for 
the best all-around perform- 


ance, leading in various 
events, as follows:  Single- 


handed dry-fly casting for 
accuracy, 99 1-5 points; two- 
handed fly casting for dis- 
tance, 112.2 feet;  single- 
handed fly, for accuracy, 28 
points; single-handed fly, for 
distance, under obstacle, 65.2 
points; single - handed bait, 
for distance, fly rod and %- 
oz. weight, 134.6 feet; single-handed fly, 
for distance, champion class, 94.2; right 
and left hand bait, average distance, 146.9 
feet; single-handed bait, distance, cham- 
pion class, 177. E. J. Mills was the winner 
of the chamois coat donated by the Pennsyl- 
vania Tanning Co., and C. J. McCarthy se- 
cured third average and the Kelso reel offered 
by H. J. Frost. 


A MONTANA DEER HUNT 

A FEW hours’ ride from Butte my hunting 
companion, Mac, and I left the train and 
started on foot for Warnock’s Camp, five miles 
from the railroad. The snow 
had ceased falling and the 
night was clear. The Conti- 
nental Divide of the Rockies 
was clad in white. We were si- 
lently following the trail in 
Indian file, when suddenly a 
ery, conceivable only by those 
who have heard it. burst forth 
on the still night air. Instantly 
our rifles jumped to our 
shoulders and every nerve 
was tense. In the valley be- 
low the trail, we caught sight 
of a pack of coyotes. Drop- 
ping to our knees, we each 
succeeded in bringing down 
one. Taking the hide and 
ears of each, for which we 
could procure a bounty, we 
continued to wind our way 
through the mountains. At 
Warnock’s Camp, a_ large 
square log cabin, we spent the 


MONTANA DEER HUNT 
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night. When we had breakfast, with a dozen 
hale and hearty loggers, we procured a pack 
horse and a cayuse and set out for Cotton- 
wood Lake, nine miles farther into the moun- 
tains. The cayuse had not been ridden for 
some time. After he had run backward, 
reared up, bucked, and thrown me once, we 
were able to journey along quietly. 

Ten o’clock found us at Cottonwood Lake 
which lies in a valley between parallel ranges 
of mountains. Around it is an immense forest 
reserve, the altitude of which is 8,000 feet. Ice 
covered the lake, and on the mountain sides 
the tops of the stately pines bowed majestically 
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in time with the mownful sighing of the wind. 
At the upper end of the lake was a log cabin. 
Near this we unpacked and hobbled our horses. 
On entering the cabin the following sign caused 
us to hesitate: 
Property of . S. 
Trespassing prohibited under penalty of 
the law. 
For use of office rs of U.S. Forest Reserve. 
JAMES WILSON, 
Sec. of Agriculture. 

However, we took possession, finding on 
the inside two bunks,a stove, and some matches 
left by fishermen who had recently occupied it 
We cooked our lunch, which consisted of 
potatoes, bacon, bread, and coffee; then, our 
hearts thrilling with the expectation of what 
might be in store for us, we set out. We fol- 
lowed tracks in vain, and a little before night 
we separated. At sunset I arrived at the cabin 
with cold, wet, and swollen feet. After washing 
them in snow water, I tied a saddle blanket 
around each. With my improvised and over- 
grown moccasins on, I began to cook supper. 
Mac soon came in, a pitiable sight. 

‘“‘What is the matter?’’ I exclaimed. 

“Confound the luck!” said he, ‘‘I fell in a 
bottomless bog and just saved myself by 
grasping a root near by.” 

He was wet to the armpits. Removing all 
of his clothes except his flannel shirt, he 
wrapped himself in blankets and soon had 
devoured an enormous supper. Lighting our 
pipes we made plans for the morrow; then, 
rolling up in our blankets, we were gently lulled 
to sleep by the wind singing its evening song 
to the mighty warriors of the forest. 

Rising early, we followed a blazed trail up 
the mountain side. A fresh trail was soon 
found, and we followed it to the top of the 
mountain, where the deer, presumably a large 
buck, had looked back over his path. Then 
it went down the mountain through some jack 
pines to a small creek. Here he had taken a 
drink, walked up the side of the mountain, 
reviewed his trail again, and continued his 
journey through the snow. His tracks in- 
dicated that he was walking. At a turn in 
his path he had stopped and bitten some 
leaves. The froth was still on them. We 
breathed fast. Our blood tingled with the 
expectation of seeing him. He could not be 
far distant, and perhaps the next turn would 
disclose him. There was a crackling of twigs 
in front of us, our Winchesters rang out, and 
down came a handsome five-pronged buck. 

There were many tracks nearby, so we sep- 
arated. Several hours had passed and no more 
deer had been seen, when I ran across a very 
fresh trail. Just at this instant two shots were 
fired, apparently several miles away. Could 
Mac have another deer? Then I heard our 
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signal of three rapid shots, prearranged in the 
event that one of us should get a deer. Re- 
turning to the cabin, I saddled the pack horse 
and proceeded in the direction of the shooting 
to help bring in our second deer. When I had 
reached thick timber I hitched my horse and 
continued on foot. Then I began firing my 
revolver in accordance with other 
Answers were heard, but they were unsatisfac- 
tory, seeing to come from first one direction 
and then another. Two hours of this signalling 
had passed when I heard a whistle. 
it. Mac called out: 

“Ts it a buck or doe? 

“Why didn’t you stay where you killed it,” 
I shouted. 

“TI knew you had one when I heard you 
shoot,’’ he gasped. 

. Didn’t you kill a deer?”’ said I. 

‘‘No, but you did,” he persisted. 

“‘T did not,” I angrily replied. 

When he had regained breath after his four- 
mile walk to find me, and when I had recovered 
a bit from my last two-hours’ hard work, 
developments showed that a third and un- 
known person had fired the three shots. Anger 
was gradually superseded by mirth. Returning 
to the cabin, we cooked a good meal and started 
for the railway station, arriving just in time to 
place our deer in the baggage car and procure 
a comfortable seat back to the city. 

John Martin 


signals. 


I answered 


” 


Butte, Montana. 


SOME NEW BOOKS 

(The books noticed in this department will 
be supplied by “Field and Stream” upon re- 
ceipt of publisher’s advertised price.) 

“OuTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN AMERICAN 
HUNTER.” By Theodore Roosevelt. Charles 
Scribner’s New York. This is a new 
and enlarged edition of a volume which or- 


Sons, 


iginally appeared several years since, several 
of the chapters having recently been rewrit- 
ten, and two chapters added, namely: “In 
the Louisiana Canebrakes” and ‘‘Small Coun 
try Neighbors.” President Roosevelt has won 
world-wide reputation as a sportsman, and 
literary renown as a writer of hunting 
books which appeal alike to the millionaire 
sunner and the mountaineer or swamp-dwel- 
armory one rusted 
and service-worn rifle. This is perhaps the 
best of his books for present-day reading, 
since it relates hunting experiences of recent 
vears, and describes hunting ranges and con- 
ditions as they may be found by any of his 


ler whose consists of 


readers who may feel inclined to get out 
after big game. Illustrated by over fifty 


half-tone engravings from photographs. Price, 


$3.00. 
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“THE ANIMAL MIND.” A Text-book of Com- 
parative Psychology. sy Margaret Floy 
Washburn, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. In view of the present popular inter- 
est in Nature study, this book should be par- 
ticularly acceptable to the reading public. 
The experimental evidence from which has 
been deduced the facts presented, have to do 
not only with the higher animals, but with 
the lowest groups, so small they can be 
studied only through the microscope. The 
work is scientific and its conclusions con- 
vincing. Price, $1.60, postage additional. 

“OLp InpIAN Days.” By C. A. Eastman. 
The McClure Co., New York. So long as 
there are Americans who take pride in the 
name, there will continue a steadfast love for 
the legends of the aboriginal tribes which 
reluctantly yielded to white supremacy over 
the western world. The stories included in 
this volume were originally published in 
various magazines and journals, and doubt- 
less their appearance in book form has been 
anticipated by many delighted readers. _ II- 
illustrations in color by Dan Sayre Groesbeck. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Tue Fryinc Deatu.” By Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams. The McClure Co., New York. 
With three-fourths of 1908 still to come, it 
is still reasonably safe to declare that Mr. 
Adams has written the adventure novel of 
the year—and the wonder of it is that, in- 
stead of turning to some distant and un- 
known land for surroundings amid which to 
locate his terrifying and mysterious inci- 
dents, the chosen scene is at Montauk Point, 
Long Island, surrounded on every hand by 
prosaic and matter-of-fact civilization. The 
book will enthrall its reader until the last 
page has been turned, for the skillful con- 
struction of the plot defies conjecture as to 
the solution of the mystery upon which it 
hinges. Price, $1.50. 

“THe Rep FEATHERS.” By Theodore Rob- 
erts. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. The legen- 
dary lore of all lands and peoples attribute 
to its heroes supernatural powers. Our 
Northern Indians, like the ancient Greeks, 
believed that the gods—or good and evil spir- 
its—at times mingled with men, assuming 
for the time being human form, and bestow- 
ing upon their favorites most wonderful 
gifts. Whether Mr. Robert’s story is based 
upon traditions or merely an offspring of his 
own imagination, it will be found intensely 
interesting by young and old alike. Price, 
$1.50. 

“Nimrop’s Wire.” By Grace Gallatin 
Seton. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
A description of woods and mountain life 
as a woman saw it—or rather as it was seen 
by one woman-who possessed ability to peer 


a bit deeper than the surface of things. 
Those who read “A Woman Tenderfoot,” 
know the charm of this writer’s inimitable 
style, and will be pleased to hear that she 
has published anothér book. A _ pleasing 
feature of the volume is its illustrations and 
marginal designs, drawn by Walter King 
Stone and Ernest Thompson Seton. Price, 
$1.75, postage additional. 

“HESTER OF THE Hitts.” By Grover Clay. 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. There have been 
many novels descriptive of the Southern hill- 
dwellers and their quaint manners and cus- 
toms, but this one is certainly unique in 
plot, and more than ordinarily fair in its 
consideration of a hardy and worthy peo- 
ple, the admirable side of whose character 
traits is too generally overlooked. The cen- 
tral figure of the story, a man of wealth 
and education, seeks among the mountain 
folk for a wife with the physical and mental 
health that he despaired of finding among 
the women of his own social caste, and the 
reader immediately becomes deeply inter- 
ested in his quest and feels tempted to turn 
to the last page the quicker to discover how it 
ended. Price, $1.50. 

“Mystery Istanp.” By Edward H. Hurst. 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. The scene of this 
novel is a little island in the Florida Ever- 
glades, surrounded by a wilderness impass- 
able save by a single pathway, the secret 
of which is known to only one member of the 
strange party there encamped. Through the 
murder of this man the party is virtually 
marooned, and thereafter tragedy follows 
tragedy, and mysteries accumulate. The tale 
is plausibly told, and in a style remindful of 
that of Stevenson’s “Treasure Island.” Price, 
$1.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA sportsmen are exercised over 
the announcement that the state game com- 
mission will endeavor to influence legislation 
against hunting with dogs, and authorizing 
wardens to shoot dogs found in the woods at any 
season of the year. Doubtless such a recom- 
mendation on the part of the state game war- 
den will carry considerable weight, but in view 
of the opposition it will encounter the fate of 
the proposed measure should not long remain a 
matter of doubt. 

REVENUE from hunting licenses and other 
sources has brought the available fund in 
the hands of the Michigan state game com- 
mission to a total of $35,000, but it appears 
from comments of the press throughout the 
state that a change from the present policy 
of the commission is necessary if this fund is 
to be expended for the better interests of game 
and fish protection. 
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UNKEL DAVID’s LETTER 
STEEM LANCH LOOWEEZE, March 7 
DERE FELDE & STREME: 

Yore Unkel is a flote wunst moar & soe is 
Sar An. Over owr baird hedds the see gulls 
sale & sing their 
merry noats, while 
beloe us is the trans 


—_ - 


loosent waters, sand, 
& lots uv fish that 
has skroopuls of 
konshuns against 
biting. If that man 
hoo rites yore fish 
callendur was here 
he wood be ashaimed 
uv himself & quit 
b. talking abowt “Sum 

Fish I Have Caut.” 
; ' My impreshun is 
that he didn’t kno I wood rede his stuff 
& go hog wild to git sum salt water fishin, & 
am willing to be frendly with him if he 
apollygizes in the rite way. Beeing a moddern 
sportsman or nothing, 1 have used artyfishul 
bates excloosive & the darn fish mearly latf 
at me & takkel the hooks that are strung up 
full uv clamz & uther indyjestable niknaks. 
I regret to say that Sar An refuses to be 
moddern & has got a bite this minnit. Alsoe 
the nigger cook, hoo is from Mobeel, Ally- 
bammy, & has no idee uv true sportsman 
methuds & advanced thot. Last nite he 
hooked a makkerill & a tarpun swallered it 
& a shark swallered the tarpun & for a min- 
nit I thot he wood git all three (3) or that 
they wood git the nigger. I shall always 
fele a regret that the line wasent a foar (4) 
inch wire cabul, in whitch case we wood now 
morne the loss uv a coolinerry artist uv the 
the first magnitood. 

We are here at the invite uv one (1) uv 
FELDE & STREME’sS moast valyood subskrib- 
ers. I wish there was moare like him & soe 
does Sar An. He sais he has tuk the grait 
reelijus magazeen awl these yeres becos he 
found in it mi reglar munthly contrybu- 
shuns, whitch are ritten with a led pensil & 
come strait from the hart. He found us 
broak at San Antone & axshully wepp with 
emoshun when he heard mi Honnerd Naim. 
Wood we be his gests on a short toor uv 
the gulf? We wood. Tho mi minnits were 
golden & JT ‘iad littul time to spair, we wood 
take a short toor or a long one to show owr 
apreesheeashun uv his reegard. That nite he 
tuk us to Corpus Cristy & on borde his 
lanch. Owr munny was no good & I was 
trooly glad, for the chek whitch I wish you 
to send on reseet of this had not yet reeched 
us. JT am giving him instrukshuns in the 
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gaim uv poaker, but owr play is lite & I 
dout gitting moar than enuff to taik us to 
Noo Orleens. 

1 like this sort uv buisness in the winter 
time when the oisters is ripe & a felloe has 
nothing to do but fish & smoak. It is nice 
to lay on the deck & piller your hedd on 1 
pare of gum boots while you watch three (3) 
or four (4) fish lines tied to pegs, & holler 
to the nigger to pull in when you git a bite. 
Jest now the coon jerked a red snappur on 
borde & rite into mi fais & I expostellated 
with him considerabul. Hear after he will 
dry his fish & remove its stikky fins befoar 
dumping it in mi open feechers. There are 
sum muskeeters that trubbel us a_ hole lot 
when we go ashore & I expekt they will be 
offel in a few dais. 

eSar An is maiking a collexshun uv shells 
& korrul & soard fish soards whitch we will 
box upp & ship to your offis collekt. It will 
come by frate in foar (4) big boxes & you 
will plees put it in sum safe plais subjick 
to futher advise from yore Unkel. Sum 
day when awl this sort uv brickybrack has 
been pikt upp it will be wuth good munny. 
We intend coming upp the Missippy River 
from Noo Orleens in a steem boat, whitch 
will be a instruktive trip for boath uv us. 
Am sending a bunch uv subskripshuns & 
there will be moar in doo time. 

Yores troolie, 
UNKEL Davin. 

N. B.—The munny for the subskripshuns 
was overlookt in the hurry uv gitting this 
to the mail. It is a smawl matter between 
frends & | probbly may nede it. Sar An 
sends love to yore curly hedded tiperiter & 
sais to send latest fax abowt the spring fash- 
uns in shirt wastes. 

UNKEL Davin. 

Down in Greene County, Missouri, a state 
which recently abandoned an effective game 
warden system and placed the enforcement of 
the game laws in the hands of sheriffs and their 
deputies, there is being agitated the adoption 
of a $1.00 license for persons who hunt in their 
own county, eighty-five per cent. of the money 
so collected to go to the road fund and the 
remainder to the clerk of the court for issuing 
the license. Comment seems unnecessary, ex- 
cept for the fact that the Missouri legislature 
may be expected to present any individual 
county with whatever it may demand in the 
way of game laws. Perhaps, if the game holds 
out, Greene County will shortly have fairly 
good roads, but it is hardly probable that the 
proposed measure will hecome a state law. 

C. R. Sydman Grand Rapids, Mich., desires 
the name of firm manufacturing ‘‘Diamond”’ 
metal wound fly rods. 




















THE magazine has an increased number of 
pages this month, but, were there twice as 
many, still our supply of 
A WORD TO OUR space would not suffice, 
CONTRIBUTORS. in view of the amount 
of material readily ob- 
tainable and meriting publication. The most 
difficult editorial duty is to decline manu- 
scripts which for a multiplicity of reasons 
should be accepted, but unfortunately it is a 
duty that can not be evaded. With only 
few more than one hundred pages to fill, and 
with thousands of readers who are writers as 
well, it sometimes chances that, in the final 
selection of articles for the next coming issue, 
preference is given the shortest of two of 
equal merit. Such a decision most certainly 
savors of injustice to the writer whose article 
is declined. Perhaps it is also unfair to the 
reader, on the theory that one can not have 
too much of a good thing. On the other 
hand, there is abundant justification for 
striving to crowd two hunting or fishing trips 
into the space that could a trifle more easily 
be filled with one. Frecp AND STREAM is read 
in practically every county and town in the 
United States, in the Canadian provinces, 
and wherever English is the prevailing lan- 
guage. It must offer each month a diversity 
of information, and cover the widest possible 
field with its little sheaf of stories and arti- 
cles. The claims of the big game hunter 
must be recognized, with those of his brethren 
who go afield after waterfowl and upland 
birds; nor can there be neglect shown the 
angler, or the sportsmen who are none the 
less deserving of the name though their cruis- 
ing and camping is prompted by pure love of 
the waters rather than of gun and rod. The 
Editor’s present need is not more hunting, 
fishing, canoeing and travel articles, but 
shorter ones. In endeavoring to make our 
magazine better, brighter and more instruc- 
tive, he is handicapped—not by a reluctance 
on the part of its readers to write of their 


favorite hunting grounds and angling waters, 
out by their natural and laudable desire to 
describe localities and conditions at length. 
And in consequence of this handicap, there 
is rarely a day that he does not risk offend- 
ing a valued friend by returning manuscripts 
acceptable in every way except that they are 
lacking in brevity. 
7. 7 7 
SoME few months since there was suggested 
the adoption of a policy of reciprocity by 
members of the FIELD 
HOW YOU CAN anv StTrREAM family, even 
HELP ALONG _ though some of the less 
fortunate are not at pres- 
ent so situated that they can pay in kind for 
opportunities and privileges offered them. It 
will not be a bad thing for everyone con- 
cerned if this magazine can be made a clear- 
ing house of information, available to every 
reader who would successfully seek good 
hunting or fishing grounds. At first glance 
this proposition may not look remarkably at- 
tractive to the man who has, or thinks he 
has, exclusive knowledge of some particularly 
favored locality, but he must bear in mind 
the mutability of existing conditions. Some 
trifling bit of industrial enterprise, like the 
building of a new line of railroad or the ¢s- 
tablishment of a saw mill, may in a few 
months work irreparable damage to his 
“sportsmen’s paradise,” in which event he 
will find himself on the other side of the 
fence and quite resigned to accept informu- 
tion of the sort that he is now disinclined 
to bestow. Not one sportsman in a hundred 
will be difficult to convince that the plan 
outlined must ultimately benefit all alike. 
As a matter of fact, the willingness shown by 
our readers to adopt it forthwith has led to 
the overabundance of lengthy articles just 
alluded to, and has necessitated a second edi- 
torial consideration of the matter. It goes 
without saying that the kindly intentions 
of our contributors are appreciated, and that 
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we feel the injustice of refusing to publish 
an extended article written in response to a 
direct request. On the other hand, by keep 
ing in view the limited space at our disposal, 
it should be possible to condense all neces- 
sary information into an article of a_haif- 
column or even less. Give locality and hoy 
reached from nesrest railroad center; level, 
hilly or mountainous country; names of 
streams, species of game and fish most abun 
dant; average daily bag or catch; hotel or 
camping conveniences, expense for guides, 
boats, ete. Literary workers say that the 
most difficult task in the field of fiction is 
short story writing, but this is solely because 
of the need of outlining a plot, and deseribing 
the characters introduced, in the fewest pos- 
sible words. Boiling down facts is wholly a 
different undertaking; still it is an art wor- 
thy of study, and as encouragement to our 
friends who may care to attempt something 
of the sort, FIELD AND STREAM offers a copy of 
Stewart Edward White’s latest book, “Camp 
and Trail,’ for the best description of de 
sirable hunting or fishing grounds expressed 
in the fewest words and most readable mzn- 
ner—decision to be made and book mailed 
when our June number is off the press, or 
approximately May 25. 
* * . 
WE learn by observation, and the lesson 
taught by the outcome of the National Fly 
and Bait - casting 


TO POPULARIZE Tournament, con- 
CASTING CONTESTS ducted in conjunc- 
tion with the 


sportsmen’s show, has been learned over and 
over again since men first met in competitive 
sports. Whatever the game may be, the 
amateur has no chance with the expert. He 
may, and doubtless does, profit by the opper- 
tunity to note and imitate methods by which 
others win suecess, but from start to finis) 
he is outclassed and hopeless of winning hon- 
ors. Strength and nerve and assurance com 
bined will not suffice in the contest against 
skill. Aptness is something, but years of 
practice count for more. And, all arguments 
to the contrary notwithstanding, no competi- 
tive sport which hinges upon the success of 
the individual can be popularized unless en- 
couragement is given the amateur—the man 
who is enthusiastic and willing to work for 
honors, but who is persistently kept in the 
background by the superior ability of more 
experienced contestants. It is only necessary 
to turn to the history of trapshooting to find 
a parallel ease, where a corporal’s guard of 
the best and most consistent shots had taken 
up as a profession the quest for purses and 
prizes, to the discouragement of a vast army 
of amateurs who could shoot well, but not 
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well enough. The remedy for this condition, 
most inimical to the better interests of the 
sport, was the introduction of “class shoot- 
ing.” The “professionals” were classed as 
such, and could compete for prizes only in 
events specially provided for their benefit. 
Going further in the right direction, the 
amateurs were handicapped, each according 
to his respective ability. In consequence, 
there was an incentive for the second, third 
and fourth-raters to stay in the game, and on 
more than one oceasion the Grand American 
Handicap—the world’s greatest shooting 
event, both in number of entries and value 
of trophies and purses—was won by a “dark 
horse” in the race. Tournament casting bears 
at least as close resemblance to actual field 
work as does trapshooting, and it should be- 
come quite as popular, providing that in this 
sport the interests of the amateur can be 
equally well protected. We would be glad 
to have a general expression of our readers’ 
Views upon this subject. 
* * * 
A BILL has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature and passed the second read- 
ing, which, briefly stated, 
AFTER THE provides that: Deer shall 
“BIRD DOG.” not be hunted, pursued or 
killed with dogs. Dogs of 
the breed commonly used in hunting deer 
shall not be permitted to run at large in the 
woods, or be taken in the woods by the owner 
or persons harboring them. Birds shall not 
be hunted, pursued or killed by dogs. And 
“dogs of the breed commonly used for hunt- 
ing birds, or dogs that are trained to, or will 
pursue birds, shall not be permitted by the 
owner or persons harboring the same to run 
at large in, or be taken in the forests or fields 
of any individual, inhabited by birds, in any 
part of the state.” If dogs are found run 
ning at large in forests or fields inhabited by 
birds, it shall be presumptive evidence of vio 
lation of the law, and the owner of the prem- 
ises, or his agent, emplove or servant may 
kill the dog, and no action for damages shat] 
be maintained. Similar laws have from time 
to time been under consideration by the leg- 
islatures of other states, and though they in- 
variably have fallen short of enactment, it is 
quite within the possibilities that such a bill 
may yet be handed over for the gubernatorial 
signature. All legislators are not sportsmen 
more is the pitv!—and it may be hard to 
convinee some of them that one breed of dogs 
has a better right in the woods and _ fields 
than another. Proposed legislation so pat- 
ently absurd shows the need of keeping a 
close eye upon the deliberations of our law- 
making assemblies, lest we yet find that laws 
are more easily passed than repealed. 


—— 
































venicles as well. 
canoes, duckboats, etc., 


hensive and complete. 





Since the day of the birch bark canoe, small craft have been indispensable to 
the American hunter and angler, and our sportsmen have been quick to perceive 
the value of the modern application of power, not only to boats, 
This department is intended to give our 
quaintance witn the various makes of automobiles, motor boats and boat engines, 
tnat are best adapted to their needs as sportsmen. 
co-operation of manufacturers is requested in making the department compre- 


but to land 
readers a better ac- 


The 











THE INDIAN CANOE OF TO-DAY 


canoes for all purposes are 
original ideas 
canoe with the 
modernized, Fundamen- 
lines and model of the primitive 
Indian canoe must be followed, otherwise all 
the swiftness, ease of propulsion and grace- 
ful motion which should distinguish this class 
eraft are lost. But whereas the 
was frail and short lived, mod- 
such 


THE very best 
those built 
back of the 


features 


according to the 
old-time Indian 
essential 
tally, the 


ot water 
Indian canoe 
ern processes of construction, 
ployed by the Old Town Canoe Company, pro- 
duce canoes that are essentially Indian, yet 
staunch and durable. Instead of birchbark, 
which was always springing leaks, 
metal fastenings have been substi 


as are emi- 


canvas 's 


now used; 
tuted for wood fastenings, and where the 
Indian’s lines necessarily lacked uniformity, 


Old Town canoes are models of perfect sym- 
metry. 
For these canoes materials best adapted 


selected. 
lightest 
the ecan- 


to canoe have been 
Eastern cedar is used, which is the 
and toughest wood obtainable, and 
vas is of the highest quality, 
special treatment. 


requirements 


A point of particular interest is the Old 


reinforced by 


Fown method of construction. The wooden 
shell is made only of long planking—no 
“patchwork,” or joining of short pieces, is 


The ribs are placed close together, 
the planking is attached by 
Before 
thus 
and 


allowed. 
and to 
copper tacks clinched on the inside. 
canvasing, the hull is thoroughly oiled, 
preventing the absorption of moisture 
consequent decay. The canvas is then placed, 
drawn tight, fastened, pores filled 
with a waterproof composition. When this 
all imperfections are remove‘, 


these 


and its 


has hardened 


after which a smoothing coat is applied 
which must set thoroughly before the canoe 


is colored and varnished. 

The workmanship is exceptionally high in 
character. All both skilled 
workmen and expert canoeists, and they in- 
Indians—hereditary canoe 
builders. these workmen are ex 
perienced in the use of they know 
just what is required to produce the finest 


employees are 


clude a number of 
Because 
eanoes 


a canoe paddie easily 
gracefully. 

modern 
model 


how to make 
and glide swiftly and 
A splendid example of the 
is the latest Old Town 
the “Otea.” Its increase 
the greatest possible steadiness, 
is a fast canoe. 


models 


canoe 
canoe called 
of beam provides 
while at the 
same time it 
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BUILDING YOUR OWN BOATS 

AN ADDED value—real enough, though 
largely based upon sentiment—attaches to 
the product of our own handiwork. The 
things we buy are pretty apt to suit us in 
every respect, for we make sure of this be- 
fore the purchase is consummated; but the 
things we build “all of our ownself,” from 
the first measurement of parts to the last 
finishing touch—such are especially dear to 
the heart, and will continue so long after 
the purchased article will have lost its 
charm. Here we have, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal reason why lovers of water sports pre- 
fer to build their own boats; but there are 
other considerations which in many cases 
apply. The need of serviceable craft is felt 
in numberless localities where professional 
boat builders are un- 
known, or where those 
available are not com- 
petent to turn out any 
thing better than rough 
scows and skiffs. There 
are many such localities, 
even at the present day. 
so remote from railroad 
lines that getting a com- 
pleted boat of consider 
able size to them would 
be a matter of extreme 
difficulty; and there are 
others possessing ship- 
ping facilities that are 
still so far removed 
from boat-building con 
cerns that freight rates 
are practically prohibi- 
tive. It is an unquestion- 
able fact that the better 
class of craft—whether 
adapted to be propelled 
by paddles, oars, sails or 
motors—can be had to 
day much more cheaply than was the case a 
few years ago, but this is chiefly because 
manufacturers have systematized their pro 
duction and consequently can count upon a 
larger output from the same number of work 
men employed. Certainly there has been no 
reduction in the cost of materials laid down 
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at the factory, but on the contrary, prices 
have ruled higher each year for the kinds and 
grades of lumber used. Here, too, we find 
another reason why the resident of a rural 
distriet will find it more economical to build 
his own boat. Briefly stated, he can save in 

° the cost of material, 
evade the payment of 
heavy freight bills, and 
when his task is com- 
pleted can have the sat- 
isfaction of cruising in a 
craft wholly of his own 
construction. 

But is any and every 
person sufficiently adept 
in mechanical arts to sue- 
cessfully carry out such 
an undertaking as_ the 
building of a canoe, a 
skiff, a sailboat or a 
motor Jaunch? Without 
instruction of some sort 
it is likely that failure 
would result in ninety 
nine out of every hun 
dred cases, or at best 
the boats produced would 
be mere makeshifts, prob- 
ably capable of floating 
their occupants, but with- 
out the slightest pretense 
of beauty in design or finish. It was with a 
full realization of this fact that the Brooks 
Boat Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, Michigan, 
some few years since conceived the idea of 
supplying a system of patterns and instruc- 
tions to boat builders, much on the same 
principle as patterns are supplied to gar- 
ment makers. The patterns were perfected, 
tried, and found to be all and more than had 
been expected. By their use experience in 
boat construction became unnecessary, and 
any novice able to follow a line with a saw, 
handle a plane and drive a nail, could turn 
out a boat that would be a credit to a vet 
eran builder. ‘To-day Brooks-built boats are 
everywhere and the success of the system is 
attested by thousands. This system is de- 
signed essentially for the man who knows 
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nothing about the work; to convey 
to the novice the knowledge of the 
marine architect and draftsman and 
the skill of the expert boat builder 
in such a simple form that he can- 
not fail to make a success of building 
his own boat. Nothing is left to 
previously acquired knowledge. Whether 
the beginner has or has not a hazy 
idea of details of construction, each 
and every step in the work is made 
perfectly plain to him. 

The two main features of the Brooks 
system are full-size printed paper pat- 
terns and illustrated instructions. With 
every pattern is a distinguishing num- 
ber or letter, which corresponds to a 
similar number or letter shown on the 
illustrations and referred to in the bill 
of material, so that it is easy to com- 
pare the patterns with the instruction at any 
point in the work. This is practically the 
system followed in the great shipyards— 
whether a yacht, a freighter or a battleship is 
building, a drawing of each part is made in 
full size and from this is cut a wooden 
template or pattern, which goes to the work- 
men. The instructions are printed on sheets 
of paper of a size suited to tacking on the 
wall for quick reference. Patterns for canoes, 
duck boats, ete.. require but one instruction 

sheet, rowboats two, 
and sailboats and 
e launches three. The in- 
structions cover each 
process of construc- 
tion in detail, and 
also give an itemized 
bill of all the material 
required, so that it 
may be used by the 
local lumber dealer 
in filling the order. 
Photographs and line 
drawings are employed 
to make every step of 

the work clear. 
Patrons of the 
Brooks Boat Mann- 
facturing Co. may pro- 
5 cure their boats in 
: either of the four 
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following ways: Buy patterns and supply 
their own material; buy knock-down frames, 
which include patterns to finish, and pro- 
cure the remaining material at home; buy 
the entire boat in knock-down shape and 
simply put it together, or purchase the com- 
pleted boat, ready to run. The company 
guarantees satisfaction either way, but 
frankly advises patrons to build their own 
boats outright, for the reasons already ad- 
vanced. The breadth of choice offered in 
variety of patterns can hardly be conveyed 
by saying that it covers paddling and sail- 
ing canoes, skiffs, row boats, tenders, launch- 
es, and all descriptions of small sailing craft, 
for the differences in length and beam, and a 
dozen other considerations tend to extend 
the list, until it requires a sizeable catalogue 
to hold the necessary pictures and descrip- 
tions. And there are working plans for all, 
and they work; and there are sets of pat- 
terns which, if followed, will enable anyone 
to duplicate any boat in the catalogue. In 
proof of which the accompanying pictures 
are offered, showing sailing craft built by 
the Brooks patterns, by men having no pre- 
vious experience as builders. And if it is 
possible for an inexperienced workman to 
build a 20 or 30-foot sailboat, the construction 
of a canoe or other small craft, such as are 
best adapted to the needs of anglers and 
gunners, should be a little bit easier. It is 
only a matter of following directions. 
The planning is already done by a past 
master in the art. To finish the boat 
perfectly of course requires care and 
patience, and the skillful man will turn 
out the nicest job; but outward finish 
has little to do with the seaworthiness 
or speed of a craft, or the pleasure de 
rived therefrom. 

(To be continued) 
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BALLAD OF THE CLUTCH-CRANK 





VE walked with tires and spark plugs. 
And l’ve slept with gasoline; 
Of chain drive and of shaft drive 
I ean think with mind serene; 
But one fanatic riles me 
He’d rouse the very Dutch 
That irrepressible idiot 
That babbles of his clutch. 


Of battery and magneto, 

And of carbureter, too: 

Of muffler, 
gear case, 

I can talk at ease 
with you; 

And air and water 

cooling 


I have come to know 


pistons, 


as such; 
But Heaven defend 
me from the man 
That thinks he 
knows a clutch. 


For hoops of steel that clasp on drums, 
My heart has no desire; 
Inside expansion, leather cones, 
Rouse no responsive tire; 
With starting on the second speed, 
I cannot get in touch; 
Yet I must suffer from them all 
By him whose pride is clutch. 


*Tis breadth of mind, ’tis skill of hand, 
‘Tis knowledge that is 
prized 
Above all products base 


of earth 
” Where man is civil 
ized; 
The savage brags of ivory 
stored, 
Of gold hid in_ his 
hutch ; 
The rude barbarian, in 
between, 
Boasts—well, about his 
clutch. 





“Not all the wonders of the world 
Can match my clutch!” he cries; 








STREAM 


“°Tis art’s most perfect masterpiece, 
*Tis nature’s last surprise; 
Shall I fear hills, or sands, or bogs, 
Or drifting snow? Not much! 
Though all else goes to kingdom come, 
ees 


Supreme shall stand my clutch! 
Some day that wretch will leave his clutch 


A bit too long in place, 
And ditch or tree or barnyard wall 
Will rein his furious pace: 
Yet, spared with fractures manifold, 
With bandage, splint and erutch, 
He'll shriek with glee—I hear him now 
“My clutch! 
My cLuTcu!! 
MY CLUTCH!!!” 
Malden, Mass. Roy Griffith 
o 
THE marine motors manufactured by the 
DuBrie Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., possess 
many features that recommend them for use 
in the sportsman’s craft. The single cylinder 
models are probably the best adapted to the 


sportsman’s use and are made in four sizes: 
2 1-2, 4, 6 and 9 horsepower. The engines 
are not in the “cheap” class, neither are they 
very high-priced, but combine the attractions 
of a well-made, reliable engine, and a cost 
well within the reach of the average sports 
man. A feature that will be appreciated by 
the far-ranging eruiser is the interchange 
ability, by 
means of an 
ingeniously 
arranged 
generator 
valve, of 
gasoline and 
kerosene as 
fuel; there 
being a 
vreat many 
places in the 
baek eoun 
try where 
gasoline is 
not obtain 
able, while 





SHOWING THE DU BRIE CON 


kerosene is 
found in 
every settle 
tlement, no matter how small and isolated 


STRUCTION 


from the great centers. An attractive cata- 
logue deseribing all the DuBrie models will 
be promptly furnished by the manufacturers. 

It is a bad practice to “race” a gasoline 


ynotor—in other words, to allow it to run at 


its maximum speed, It places an undue 
strain upon the moving parts, causes wear, 


gives an unpleasant vibration and actually 
devours fuel. 
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THE RUSHTON CANOE 


THE HOME OF RUSHTON CANOES 


EvERY canoeist among our readers woul:l 
have been delighted to have been with us a 
few days ago when we had the opportunity 
of visiting the home of the Rushton canoes 
at Canton, New York. The founder of this 
business, himself an expert canoeist and en- 
thusiast, has put his own spirit into the 
designing and construction of his canoes and 
has sueceeded in imparting it, in a large de 
gree, to the workmen themselves. 

One of the features of this establishment 
that strikes the visitor most forcibly is the 
extreme care and minute inspection given 
to every bit of material that enters into the 
making of the canoes and to the workman- 
ship in all its various subjects. For ex- 
ample, the streaks used in the “Indian Girl” 
and “American Beauty” models are of the 
finest Michigan white cedar obtainable. Not 
satisfied with this, the wood is all sorted 
carefully by an expert and every piece con- 
taining an imperfection of any kind is at 
once discarded. The canoes are built over 
rigid moulds that have been care 
fully shaped, thus insuring the ut- 
most uniformity and fidelity to the 
original design. After the streaks 
have been laid on the ribs, the boat 
thus formed is carefully gone ove 
and finished, and would in itself 
almost serve as a finished canoe 
Over this perfected body, the can 
vas is stretched. This is not 
cemented to the wooden body, but 
is stretched over it by a special 
process that insures the utmost 
conformity of the canvas to the 
body, preventing wrinkling and 
cracking, and at the same time 
making repairs much easier in 
case of accident. One of the pro 
cesses that conveys a good idea of 
the care taken throughout in 
the construction of Rushton 
canoes is the finishing of the canoes with 
the various coats of dressing. First, a black 
filler is rubbed into the canvas by hand, a 
very laborious process, filling every pore with 
«a mixture of whitelead, varnish and oil. 
After this coating drys, a white coating of 
the same mixture is rubbed on, the object 
of this being to enable the dresser to de- 


has been obtained, for any irregularities in 
the first black coat will manifestly show 
up through the white coat. The whole is 
then rubbed down and is ready for the paint 
ing. Such a laborious process gives a dress- 
ing to the canvas that not only renders its 
absolutely impervious to moisture, but at 
the same time forms a very good medium 
for protection against injury, enables the 
coat of paint and varnish to lie smoothly 
and reduces the friction when the canoe is 
in the water. The finish of the wales, in 
wales, decks and seats, is as faithfully at- 
tended to as the outer dressing. 

Of course, Rushton canoes are not the 
lowest priced on the market, but when one 
is buying a canoe, it certainly is worth 
something to know that the boat he plights 
his troth with is going to be dependable in 
every joint and part. 


\ TREATISE ON MARINE ENGINES 


THE comparatively light high - powered 
gasoline marine engine is a development of 
only the last few vears. In fact this engine 
as a practical method of marine propulsion 
is so recent that but a small percentage of 
its future users are at the present date tak- 
ing advantage of it. Among the very first, 
however, to see the possibilities and new 
fields opened up by the two-cycle marine 
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gasoline engine was the sportsman, and the 
motor boat is now being used by the angler 
in every variety of fishing, from deep-water 
bass and trout off the Jersey coast and the 
leaping tuna of the Santa Catalina district, 
to hooking suckers in the lazily flowing 
bayous of Louisiana. Again in many cases 
to reach a good gunning territory a motor 


termine when an absolutely uniform coat * boat proves its worth. And then there are 
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the numerous cases where the delights of 
motor boating itself are all the sportsman 
asks. 

The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who manufacture this type 
of motor on a large scale, have learned that 
but a small percentage of people desiring to 
purchase gasoline motors are familiar with 
the general construction and principles of 
the marine gasoline engine. This usually 
results either in buying cheaply constructed, 
unreliable engines, or in not handling a good 
motor properly after purchasing it, conse- 
quently the sport of motor boating in general 
suffers from these poor results and adverse 
criticisms. To combat these conditions and 
do their share towards promoting the sport 
of motoring the Ferro Machine & Foundry 
Co. in 1907 published a ‘Treatise on Marine 
Gasoline Engines,” written with the idea of 
having every statement therein contained so 
explicit that the novice would be able to 
thoroughly understand the entire contents. 
The 1907 edition of this work such a 
success that in 1908 they issued a new 
“Practical Treatise on Marine Gasoline En- 
gines,” completely revised, enlarged and 
brought right up to date. Anyone sufficiently 
interested in marine gasoline engines will 
learn how to obtain a copy of this book if 
they write the Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., 


was 


” 








Dept. F, Cleveland, O.; Eastern Branch, Dept. 
F, 44 Cortlandt street, New York City. 


GOOD SPORT IN WISCONSIN 

Tuat the utility automobile has become 
an important accessory in the equipment cf 
the sportsman is shown by the uses to which 
it is being put in various parts of America. 
As a method of transportation through rough 
country, a car with proper power equipment 
has the advantage of speed, as well as pro 
viding room for carrying game, supplies, 
and, if desired, as many as five people. 

The sportsman who has but a day or half 
a day to spare from his business can run 
from ten to fifty miles into the country and 
get nearly as much enjoyment out of his 
ride as out of the hunting or fishing ex- 
perience. 

Frank Wells, of Kenosha, Wis., and three 
friends made a successful hunting trip from 
Rhinelander, Wis., in his Rambler automo- 
bile last fall. The game shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, including the black 
bear, was brought down in the heart of the 
pine country, which was easily accessible to 
the hunters in this automobile. 

This is but one of many instances recently 
reported in which the automobile has brought 
distant hunting and fishing grounds within 
easy reach. 
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THE GRACEFUL LINES OF THE MOTOR CANOE 


GAINING IN POPULARITY 


THE day of the motor canoe has most cer- 
tainly arrived. Greeted at first with dis- 
trust and not a little disfavor it has finally 
worked its way into popularity by success- 
fully meeting and overcoming all the ob- 
jections and doubts held by the general pub- 
lic and experts in motor boat construction. 
During the season of 1907 the Detroit Boat 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of this kind of craft, sold 
and shipped over one hundred and eighty of 
these boats; and this would seem sufficient 
reason for looking into the advantages 
offered by the little craft. In the first place 
it is a sort of combination boat, combining 
the pleasures of canoeing with the luxury 
of auto speed boating, and at the same time 
it is a boat suitable for use in shallow water. 
There is little about the craft indicative of 
canoe construction. It is made absolutely 
the same as a speed motor boat, with a 
heavy keel, additional forward and aft braces 
along the decks, a keelson, larger ribs spaced 
about 1 1-4 inches apart, heavy deck beams 
forward and aft, and an engine bed built 
to reduce every bit of vibration possible. 
The boat is equipped with a two or three 
horsepower engine, and with the former has 
recorded a speed of ten miles per hour, actual. 
It is constructed of the best quality cedar 
throughout, with oak stem and stern post, 
oak keel and keelson and oak coaming. The 
sponson air chambers extending the full 
length of either side of the boat make cap- 
sizing and sinking almost impossible. 





ENGINES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Gasoline Engine Co., Cold- 
water, Mich., have been building 4-cycle 
marine engines for eight years. The line 
consists of a medium weight, high-speed en- 
gine for motor boats in sizes ranging from 
3-horsepower, single cylinder, to 20-horse- 
power, four cylinder. They also build a line 
of heavy duty slow-speed engines for work- 
ing boats or cruising launches, ranging in 
size from 7-horsepower single cylinder to 45- 
horsepower four cylinder. These engines are 
of heavy construction and operate at a slow 
speed. The cut shown with this article gives 
one view of their 16-horsepower four cylin- 
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der speed engine, which is a very desirable 
one for 25 to 30 foot speed boats. Net 
weight of engine is 700 pounds, cylinders are 
4 1-2 inches bore by 4 1-2 inches stroke, speed 
of engine 150 to 1,000 r.p.m. The entire line 
of engines are 4-cycle, have mechanical valves, 
all gearing enclosed in crankcase; the cams 
and rollers are annealed tool steel, hard- 
ened; crankshafts are hammer forged steel, 
phosphoros bronze and adjustable shaft 
boxes. The engines are economical to op- 
erate, are reliable and are fully explained 
in a new catalogue the company have just 
issued. This book is sent free to any who 
desire it and the company will also be glad 
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to give any special information that is de- 
sired. They have distributing agencies on 
the east and west coasts, also in many of 
the countries of Europe. 





It is a fact not generally appreciated that 
a clutch which is prone to slip may be made 
to behave properly by slowing the speed of 
the engine (closing the throttle and retard- 
ing the spark) momentarily while the clutch 
is engaging. This lets the clutch go home, 
where there is no particular driving on it, 
wheras if it were engaged at a time when 
a considerable difference in speed exists be- 
tween it and the engine, it would necessarily 
slip, at first, and would be liable to go on 
slipping. Lots of fellows have learned this by 
experience. 
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with manufacturers or dealers. 


be described and illustrated here. 





The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning 
the best equipment for sportsmen, and thi§ regardless of advertising connections 
Consequently the articles mentioned here are 
endorsed by us as worthy of purchase and use. 
turers of new or improved goods to submit their claims for them to our notice. 
If in our judgment the articles are deserving—and in such case only—they will 


We especially request manufac- 











THE photographic requirements of the 
sportsman and naturalist have been remark- 
ably anticipated in the Naturalists’ Graflex 
Camera. This instrument is designed es- 
pecially for photographing birds, wild ani- 
mals and similar subjects, where the nature 
of the work prevents the photographer from 
closely approaching his subjects. The cam- 
era is so constructed that tele-photo lenses 
may be used, and it also permits the operator 
te remain partially concealed when making 
exposures. A number of special features em- 
bodied in the Naturalists’ Graflex make it 
possible to secure snap shots on dark and 
cloudy days, while in a good light, exposures 
as short as 1-1000 of a second may be made. 
The Naturalists’ Graflex is manufactured by 
the Folmer & Schwing Division of the Fast- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., who 
will be glad to supply additional information 
about this remarkable camera. 


THERE are fashions in fishing tackle as in 
garments and everything else, but it would 
be difficult to convince an old-time angler 
that there can be anything better in reels 
than the reliable “Kentucky” pattern, and 
many who have later taken up the sport of 
fly and bait casting are fully cognizant of 
the good points of this type of construction. 
Bourne & Bond, Louisville, Ky., are manu- 
fecturing a reel of this type which is cheap 
in price only. It is handsomely finished, 
light weight, but built extra strong; made 
with hardened steel pivots, and so smooth 


running that it is almost noiseless. Only 
the best material is used in these reels and 
the workmanship leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. The price is $3.00. 

A FINE reel deserves almost the same care 
that is given a fine watch. It was never in- 
tended to be thrown loosely in a tackle box 
together with a motley assortment of fly 
boxes, hook, sinkers and artificial baits, and 
it is unreasonable to suppose a reel can re- 
tain its beauty and usefulness with such 
treatment. A good reel represents infinite 

care on the 
1 part of its 
maker; if 
you are sat- 
isfied with 
it, try to 
keep it as 
perfect as. 
when it left 
the factory. 
The right 
sort of a reel 
-ase will fur- 
nish all re- 
quired pro- 
tection, and 
costs very 
case, made 
Co., Ne- 





little. We 
by the 
vada, Mo. 


illustrate 
Wm. H. 

It is formed of two thicknesses 
of good leather to fit the reel, heavy and 


such a 
Talbot Reel 


rigid, and is lined with billiard cloth; 
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TOOLS OF 


strongly sewn and nicely finished throughout. 
You can put your reel in such a case, fasten 
the buckle, and put it with other articles of 
your equipment, with the full assurance that 
there will be no damages to discover andl 
lament when the angling waters are reached. 


THE Haynes “Magnet” is the latest float- 
ing bait, and is here illustrated. Large in 





size, it is claimed by its manufacturer to 
be twice as effective as the small baits, and 
is especially good for fishing on moonlight 
nights. Owing to its size and weight this 
bait can be cast by any amateur. The maker, 
W. B. Haynes, 275 Pearl street, Akron, O., 
once caught two bass at the same time on 
this lure, and his confidence in its qualities 
as a killer is shown by his selling it under 
an ironclad guarantee to catch black bass 
in any waters where they will strike at an 
artificial bait. The spinner is not intended 
to revolve and must not be permitted to 
do so. 


Away in the northern Canadian provinces 
originated the fame of the Palmer moosehead 
brand of sporting boots, but it has spread 
throughout the continent and to lands beyond 
the seas. Designed to meet the views of 
sportsmen, prospectors, surveyors and others 
who are outdoors all the year around, in a 
country where the winters are long and the 
earth is soaked to its uttermost depths by 
the melting snows in spring, it follows that 
no leather boot could be made more nearly 
waterproof or better adapted to keep its 
wearer comfortable in all sorts of weather. 
Footwear such as that shown in the adver- 
tisement of the John Palmer Co., Ltd., Fred- 
ericton, N. B., appeals to the still-hunter by 
reason of its noiselessness. The sole and 
heel of flexible oil-tanned leather are sewed 
on by hand, the heel being only high enough 
to prevent slipping, but detracting very little 
from the possible stealth of movement. 


TAXIDERMY is an art in itself, and the 
mounting of fish is generally conceded to 
be its most difficult branch, but by tak- 


ing advantage of a proper course of in- 
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struction it is quite as practicable to mount. 
with their own hands the trophies won on 
stream and lake as those brought down in the 
forest or field. The method employed by 
Arthur G. Baumgartel in mounting fish 
is a radical departure from that practiced 
by the rank and file of taxidermists, and 
the results secured are remarkable for life- 
like accuracy. It can be, and is being taught 
successfully by correspond- 
ence, and as purely me- 
chanical means are em- 
ployed, the form of the liv- 
ing fish is faithfully re- 
produced in every detail. 
Anglers who have regret- 
fully bewailed their ina- 
bility to preserve their 
biggest fish by mounting— 
and who of us have not— 
should not miss this opportunity to ac- 
quire skill in an art which will be of 
inestimable value to them even before the 
coming season ends. Information is obtain- 
able by addressing Mr. Baumgartel at his 
studio, 180 Trowbridge street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
“Advertising,” remarked the thinker, “is a 
good deal like making love to a widow.” 
“What’s the answer?” queried the dense per- 
son. “It can’t be overdone,” answered the 
thinker.—Chicago News. 


WHEN fishing from a boat the proper place 
for the fish you take is on a stringer in the 
water alongside, unless the craft is provided 
with a fish well, which is not often the case. 
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A stringer is handy and will keep the fish 
alive, and it is safe enough if care is taken 
each time to fasten it securely after a fish 
has been placed thereon. But a loop around 
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an oar-lock will sometimes work free, es- 
pecially if it is carelessly put on—and here 
is where the ,value of Mill’s patent fish 
stringer attachment becomes at once appar- 
ent. The thumb screw will clamp it securely 
to the gunwale of any boat or canoe. When 
a fish is strung, the needle of the stringer is 
passed through the eyes of the attachment, 
and as the pull is always downward, there 
is absolute certainty that the fish cannot 
escape. The attachment is manufactured by 
A. C. Mills, Jackson, Mich. 


RiGuT at the beginning of the trouting sea- 
son, when many of our readers expect shortly 
to be wearing waders, is a good time to call 
attention to the “Ezy-quick” rubber boot re- 
pairs, shown in the accompanying illustra- 





tion, and which are supplied by the Marble 
Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich. The re- 
pairs consist of inner and outer plates, cir- 
cular and concave in form, the lower provided 
with a threaded pivot which is _ passed 
through the material to be mended at the 
point of leakage, and the two are compressed 
tightly together by a flat tap turned by a 
key. Larger sizes are equipped with two 
pivots for fastening. The plates will not 
hurt the foot, and they effect a quick and 
radical cure of any ordinary leak. 


WHETHER the pocket flask may legitimately 
be considered as a “tool of the craft” or not, 
depends largely on its contents. Dur- 
ing the past few seasons Underberg 
Bitters has been increasingly spoken 
of as being the best bracer to have be- 
hind the man behind the gun or rod, 
and with good reason. The familiar 
phrase now popularly connected 
with it, viz: “Enjoyable as a cock- 
tail and better for you,” describes it 
exactly. Most kinds of sport, while 
in themselves invigorating, not in- 
frequently overtax the strength, and 
a “pick-me-up” which does not throw 
one down again is a desideratum. 
Underberg Bitters can be relished 
any time, for it goes well before a 
meal, with a meal, after a meal, and 
between meals; and as it proves to 
be a safeguard against impurities in water, 
that is of great importance, for every sports- 
man knows how, at times, the matter of im- 
pure water is a serious one. While esentially 
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a tonic cordial of delicious flavor and pecu- 
liarly appetizing, it has good restorative 
qualities, and has prevented many a day's 
sport from ending disastrously, by counter- 
acting the ill effects of a drenching, or 
checking a sudden chill. Taken all round, 
the sportsman’s flask cannot be filled to bet- 
ter advantage than with Underberg Bitters. 
As it is scarce where fish or game is plenti 
ful—go prepared. 


For something more than a dozen years the 
G. W. Cole Co., 42 Broadway, New York, has 
been manufacturing “3-in-One” oil for lubri- 
cating, cleaning and polishing, and the com- 
pany’s name had become so completely over- 
shadowed by that of its product, that a 
change was practically compelled. It is now the 
“3-in-One Oil Company,” the address re- 
maining the same. Though 3-in-One is 
sold generally in hardware, drug, sport- 
ing goods and general stores, the com- 
pany advertises direct to consumers, and 
annually mail hundreds of thousands of 
free samples to whoever requests them 
and promises to give the oil a fair trial. 


THE Jack Frost fly book has been brought 
out in perfected form and seems to meet the 
requirements of the most exacting angler. It 
is made of sealskin with calfskin lining, and 
has four removable transparent celluloid 
pockets, bound and fastened at one end in 


glove-button style. The capacity is eight 
dozen flies and three dozen leaders. At- 


tached to this book is an aluminum box with 
moistening pad for flies and leaders in sep- 
arate divisions. This combination folds up 
in a space 6 1-2 x 3 3-4 x 1 inches, and is very 
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When you are in the stream 


light in weight. 
and in a hurry to change flies or leaders, you 
do not want the trouble of going into one 
pocket for flies, another pocket for fly mois- 
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tening pad, and another pocket for leaders. 
The Jack Frost fly book carries your stock of 
dry flies, dry leaders, moistened flies and 
moistened leaders, all in a small package. 
Send for descriptive circulars to the manu- 
facturers, H. J. Frost & Co., 90 Chambers 
street, New York. 


TuirTy days’ trial is offered the  pur- 
chasers of the Hawkeye refrigerator basket, 
and if it does not prove the claims of the 
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manufacturers it can be returned within 
that time and the purchase money will be 
refunded. There is little risk in this guar- 
antee, since the basket proves its value upon 
a first trial. The illustration shows its ap- 
pearance, but on the inside it is fitted up 
exactly like a refrigerator, the metal 
lining covering a layer of asbestos 
and another of felt, so that with a 
bit of ice in its proper compartment 
the contents of the basket can be 
kept at a temperature of 58 degrees 
for twenty-four hours. It is exactly 
what is needed for carrying your 
luncheon when on a hunting or fish- cleat 
ing trip, on long excursions with automo- 
biles or other conveyances, or at picnics. 
No matter how far you go or how long you 
are away, a Hawkeye basket and a little 
piece of ice will supply you with cool, fresh 
and appetizing food and drink. Secure de- 
scriptive circulars from the Bur- 
lington Basket Co., Burlington, Ia. 


T. W. D. Moore, the newly-ap- 
pointed manager of the Savage 
Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., has had a 
lifelong acquaintance with the arms 
and ammunition business, having be- 
gun work with Hartley & Graham, continuing 
with the M. Hartley Co., and for the past 
three years in a managerial capacity with the 
Remington Arms Co. The Savage factory is 
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now employing about 400 men and running 
full time. Its capital stock has been consider- 
ably increased within the past six months, 
and arrangements made to add a new auto- 
matie pistol to the line of arms now manu- 
factured. It is expected that the first of 
these pistols will be produced within the 
next sixty days, and that at the beginning 
something like 100 a day will be turned out. 





Any fisherman who likes to see and exam- 
ine the latest and best fish lines should 
write to E. J. Martin’s Sons, 3 Kingfisher 
street, Rockville, Conn., and ask for a sam- 
ple card showing the lines which they recom- 
mend for any particular kind of fishing. If 
our readers are interested in trout lines, 
then, in writing for these samples, you 
should ask for the card containing trout 
lines. If you wish samples of lines used for 
fly-casting, bait-casting, or for grayling, pike, 
pickerel, salmon, or any other kind of fresh- 
water fishing, just state the kind of fishing 
and the samples will be sent promptly. Suc- 
cess in fishing depends so much upon using 
the right lines, that since the Kingfisher silk 
fish line manufacturers made this announce- 
ment, they have been deluged with requests 
by fishermen who wish to compare the lines 
that they now use with what these experi- 
enced manufacturers recommend. 


ESSENTIALLY a black bass bait, the “Chub” 
weedless spinner has already established an 
enviable standing in the estimation of an 





glers. It is absolutely weedless and _ will 
spin through the heaviest beds of rushes or 
lily pads. The head fins are patterned 
after a boat propeller and are nicely ad- 
justed. A thorough understanding of the 
manner in which the bait operates is fur- 





nished by the cuts, showing how the hooks 
are guarded until there is compression upon 
the spring when the fish strikes. Last year 
the manufacturer, J. E. Hedlund, St. Cloud, 
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Minn., made up an quantity of baits larger 
than the original pattern, which were ex- 
hibited at the Boston sportsmen’s show, and 
although the bait was double the size it 
should have been to meet with favor in the 
eyes of Eastern anglers, 1,400 were sold 
at the show direct to fishermen. It has been 
proven that the “Chub” is attractive to prac- 
tically all species of fresh water game fish, 
including pike, muskellunge, lake trout and 
salmon. 

THE Damascus 
realization of a 


hunting hatchet is the 
long felt want, something 


which will appeal to everybody who hunts 
It was originally made for a 


or camps out. 
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sportsman who designed it because he could 
not buy what he considered a first-class camp 
and hunting hatchet—one that would do all 
kinds of work, and yet would “stand the 
racket”—and was such a success, and gave 
such complete satisfaction to him and to his 
many friends who also had hatchets made 
like it, that there was a great demand from 
sportsmen, hunters, trappers and guides for 
the Damascus hatchets. Consequently it was 
decided to put them on the market, and they 
are now being manufactured and sold by the 
C. A. C. Axe Company, with Boston offices 
at 35 Congress street. Some of the superior 
features of the Damascus hatchet are as fol- 
lows: The handle is so shaped that it can- 
not turn or slip through your hands. It is 
fitted with the Jones adjustable 
fastener, enabling you to keep the 
handle always tight, and yet so 
made that the handle can be easily 
taken out for packing in your 
grip, or to replace a broken one. 
You do not have to drive in nails 
and wedges in the vain endeavor 
to keep the handle tight, nor do 
you, when the handle breaks, have 
to burn out the old handle and 
spoil the temper of the hatchet 
(and your own, too). It is the 
thinnest, toughest, most conveni- 
ent and durable hatchet made, has 
just the right hang, and cuts clean 
and deep with very little exertion. 
Made of specially selected steel, 
carefully tempered, and will chop 
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all kinds of wood, the bones of deer, moose, 
ete., without injuring the keen, sharp edge. 
The hatchet bears the guarantee of its manu- 
facturers, the C. A. C. Axe Co. It weighs from 
1% to 2 pounds, equipped with a_ sheath 
which can be attached to the belt (making it 
convenient to carry), and is truly one of the 
most valuable adjuncts to a sportsman’s out- 
fit on the market today. Price, $2.50. 

I was pleased to see that R. R. Raymond 
gave us in the March number a way to 
water-proof a steel rod. Where can I get 
genuine winding silk as fine as that used by 
the rod makers? I have failed to obtain it 
in a number of cities, but know it must be 
obtainable somewhere. In 
answer to Frank M. Har- 
query, how to re- 
move nitro fouling from 
the interior of gun bar- 
rels: mix in a_ bottle 
equal parts of the best 
sperm oil and grain al- 
cohol, cork tightly, and 
shake well before using. 
The mixture will be milky in color. Clean 
the gun or rifle well with a brass cleaner and 
dry rags, and then apply the mixture. The 
alcohol dissolves the residue and prevents 
corrosion, 


ris’s 


Norton 


E. W. 
North Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Visrrors at the sportsmen’s show found 
the exhibit of “Wigwarm” portable houses an 


especially attractive feature. Once _ inside 
these comfortable little dwellings it was 
easy enough to imagine surroundings of 


woods, lakes and streams, and it is probable 
that the impressions so gained will continue 
forceful until the possession of a portable 
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house is achieved. The cost is anything but 
prohibitive. In fact, the low figures quoted 
on a complete house are surprisingly low, and 
a brief inquiry as to shipping weights wi!! 
convince anyone that it is practicable to have 
better than a tent as protection from the 
weather, no matter where the camp for the 
coming season is to be located. It is impos- 
sible to go into details of construction within 
the limited space of a “Tools of the Craft” 
mention, but a descriptive pamphlet is ob- 
tainable by any of our readers who will take 
the trouble to address E. F. Hodgson, Dover, 
Mass. 


SIDE ejection and solid-top action frames 
continue to be the outward distinguishing 
marks of the Marlin line of firearms, in- 
cluding repeating rifles and shotguns in a 
large variety of models, grades, gauges anil 








The latest in the list is the Modei 


calibers. 
24 repeating shotgun, succeeding the old 
Model 19, and retaining all its good féatures 
with important improvements for the greater 
safety, comfort and convenience of the user. 
The barrels are of special rolled steel with a 
tensile strength of over 66,000 pounds to the 
square inch, fully proved with excessive 
loads. The Marlin action is too well known 
to require description, but in this model an 
extra sear in the lock prevents the hammer 
from falling if the trigger is pulled while the 
action is unlocked, nor can the firing-pin 
reach the primer. An improved take-down 
construction does away with several small 
parts heretofore considered essential. The 
gun can be furnished in 12-gauge only, in 
barrel lengths from 26 to 32 inches. It is a 
beautiful little arm, and said by its manu- 
facturers to contain one-third less parts than 
any other make of repeating shotgun. De- 
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scriptive circulars will be furnished by the 
Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


“‘InForM me as to where I can purchase 
a birch bark canoe?’’ This time the query is 
propounded by a subscriber in Bordentown, 
N. J., but we have received several others 
of the same nature. Perhaps some reader 
can tell of an individual or firm in a position 
to supply this demand for ‘‘the Indian birch 
craft, feather light.” 

BEYOND an expression of opinion as to the 
merits of the Daniel’s patent concentric sight, 
little room is left by advertisement for a 
mention. The sight will there be found pic- 
tured and its advantages pointed out in brief 
but convincing terms. It represents a happy 
combination of time-tested and proven princi- 
pals—the straight bar with its center slightly 
indicated, which 
our forefathers 
used to obtain by 
filing down the 
flaring horns of 
their old open 
sights, and with 
this a practical 
utilization of the 
fact that the eye 
will unconscious- 
ly and instantly find the center of a circle. 
lf the whole of the ivory ring was 
open, instead of but the upper half, riflemen 
would be surprised to find how accurate 
shooting could be done with it. But in the 
Daniel’s sight the bar and notch make the 
work still easier by marking plainly the 
midway line. An admirable sight for running 
game, or for use in uncertain lights. 


WueEN the first Freeport hook was made it 
was intended solely for the inventor’s per- 
sonal use——a big hook that should be weed- 
less and not twist the line, with a free-run- 
ning spoon of the right color, and something 
additional in the way of a device to catch 
the fish that struck short. Other fishermen 
saw the hook and liked it, and it shortly 
became a question of manufacturing in quan- 
tities to supply a rapidly growing demand. 
The majority of our readers know the Free- 
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port hook, in fact a mention of it appeared 
in this department a couple of months ago, 
but it is well enough at the beginring of the 
fishing season to show the proper manner 
of baiting this hook, with frog or minnow, 
to secure the best results. The quality of 
material used in making this hook is a guar- 
antee that it will hold the “big uns.” Get 
a descriptive booklet from Louis Biersach, 
Freeport, III. 





Mr. SHERMAN will find that any good rod 
varnish with just enough dry lamp black in 
the first coat to make it ‘“‘cover ” will make 
a more desirable finish than the original for 
his steel rod. All the old enamel must be 
sandpapered off and the varnish rubbed on 
very thin with a cloth. 

W. H. Weinz 

Boston, Mass, 





THERE are perhaps no articles of fishing 
tackle more securely wedded to the affections 
of devotees of the art of bait casting than 
the very excellent “Dowagiac” minnows, 
manufactured by James Heddon & Sons, 
Dowagiac, Mich., and found on sale wherever 
fishing tackle is sold or used. The latest 
production of this factory is their No. 400 
series of bucktail surface minnows, herewith 
illustrated. The body of this bait is made 
of white cedar, the wood being chemically 
treated to prevent absorption of water, the 
enamel coating and general finish of that 
super-excellent character which is found in 
all “Dowagiac” products. This lure is won- 
derfully successful for spring fishing, being 
especially adapted to use on shallow water 
at a time of year when the bass will readily 
rise to the surface. Heddon & Sons send out 
a very handsome circular showing the full 
line of their baits, printed in colors, and con- 
taining a treatise on the “Art of Bait Cast- 






ing,” all of which will be found most inter- 
esting and helpful to any angler. This book- 
let is free upon request. 





Suppose you have been out ever since 
morning tracking a deer through the snow 
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or shivering in a duck blind, or facing a 
stiff north wind because your dog insists that 
the best cover for birds lie in that direc- 
tion. There are days in every hunting sea- 
son when, no matter how many clothes you 
pile on, the cold seems to find it way through, 
and the shivers creep along your spine and 
find their way to your teeth and finger tips. 
If you have no personal remembrance of such 
days it is because you have hunted only in 
southern latitudes, in which case you may 
skip the first two-thirds of this mention. 
To continue, suppose the noon hour comes 
around, and you cuddle 
down on the lee side of a 
tree or a big boulder and 
spread forth your ample 
duncheon upon the paper 
in which it has been snug- 
ly wrapped. Looks tempt- 
ing, don’t it? but there’s 
something lacking — some- 
thing you had rather have, 
just at that minute, than 
all the sandwiches and pie 
and cake you could stack 
on a two-horse wagon. Hot 
coffee? You bet! It is 
the only thing that goes to 
the right spot when you feel 
like an animated iceberg. 
You say hot coffee is out 
of the question—unless you 
have a fire and a coffee- 
pot and a supply of water 
—and lots of time in the 
bargain. Don’t be so sure 


of it. Your argument 

would have been all right a couple of years 
ago, but that was before some _ bright 
inventor—I don’t know his name—gave 
us the Thermos bottle. Ever hear of 


it? The name is a bit misleading, for 


GEA 
ee 
there are really two bottles instead of 


one, joined at the neck, with a vacuum 
between them. Heat cannot pass through 
a vacuum; so if you fill one of these bottles 
in the morning with hot coffee it is still hot 
coffee at noon. Or our Southern friend can 
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take the other tack and fill his bottle with 
iced lemonade, set it on a hot rock in the 
sunshine while he does a half day’s hunting 
or fishing, and find a good cold drink await- 
him on his return. Handy thing to have 
around home, you say? Sure. But it is the one 
thing wholly indispensable to the sportsman, 
who has a_ perfect 

right to enjoy some om 

of the luxuries of life 
away from home, now 
that they may be his 
just as well as not. 
To use a popular and 
expressive term, it is 
a “einch” that it will 
pay you to find out 
all about Thermos 
bottles, and the easi- 
est way is to write 
(mentioning this magazine) to the American 
Thermos Bottle Co., Dept. F, 31 Washington 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE standard Martin automatic fish reel 
aids the fisherman by taking up all slack 
line. There is no rapid winding by hand, but 
a pressure on the long lever with the little 
finger releases the line spool, which quickly 
revolves, and the line is kept taut. The fish 
cannot get away, no matter how much he 
leaps or darts about; there can be no slack 
line, and he is finally placed in your basket. 
If the fight is a long one, and the little finger 
becomes tired, the knurled head of the lock 
brake may be pressed toward the lever, thus 
locking it on the line spool, and having same 





effect as the operation of the lever by the 
finger. A slight pressure on the long lever 
again restores the reel to the control of the 
hand. The lock brake is on all sizes of the 
reels, excepting the No. 1. Martin reels are 
made in four sizes, ranging in weight from 
8 1-10 to 8 3-10 ounces and may be placed on 
the rod either above or below the hand. All 
working parts are of brass or steel, which is 
carefully selected. They are made by the 
Martin Automatic Reel Co., Ilion, N. Y. 





HEREWITH appears a cut of the new No. X 
“Coaxer” surface bait, designed to meet the 
demand for a bait with more hooks than the 
regular “Coaxer.” It has all the attractive 
qualities of the original pattern, white body 
and brilliant red tail and wings, and may be 
converted into a weedless bait by simply re- 
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moving the double hook at the bottom. It 
is thus adaptable to all sorts of waters. In 
passing from the open water into weed or 
grass beds, it is not necessary to substitute 
a different bait, for the double hook may be 
removed in a few seconds, and replaced when 
occasion requires. When the hooks are all 
placed, the bait is so guarded that it is 
practically impossible for a fish to strike 
without encountering serious trouble. This 
style is made in three sizes, the smallest of 
which is shown. Made by William J. Jami- 
son, 1388 Lexington street, Chicago, 111. 


Tue careful fisherman always makes ready 
early, for he knows full well the value of 
having “first pick” from the dealer’s stock. 
One sees here the difference between 
a fisherman and a man who goes 
afishing. The fisherman knows what 
he wants and plans the selection of 
his tackle equipment with loving 
care and all earnestness of pur- 
pose. The man who goes afishing 
is prone to put off the matter 
until the last minute, when he 
rushes to Mr. Dealer and says: 
“’m going fishing; give me an 
outfit.” The difference is the fish- 
erman who buys early and gets 
what he wants vs. the man who 
goes afishing and gets what the 
dealer gives him. Here is, of course, a sit- 
uation where much depends upon the dealer, 
for he must know what the one is going 
to want and what the other should have. 
In either case you will find it a pleasure to 
deal with the Abercrombie & Fitch Company, 
57 Reade street, New York. Here you will 
find the best selected stock in the country 
carefully gathered from the world’s most 
famous makers, and quality is always the 
first consideration. 
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THE whole pleasure of a fishing or camp- 
ing trip is in being comfortable. A good 
chill or a couple of sleepless nights will make 
the best sportsman in the world long for the 
comforts of home. You can’t fish or hunt in 
the cold and enjoy it, unless your clothes are 
of the right material and quantity to keep you 
comfortably warm. For every man whose bug- 
aboo is the cold, there is now to be had a soft, 
velvet-like chamois shirt and drawers, made 
of a specially tanned extra heavy-weight 
piece of chamois, without exception the best 
material for sports- 
men’s wear in wintry 
weather. Such gar- 
ments were first worn 
about three years ago 
by the tanner who 
makes the leather. He 
was taking a trip in 
the woods, and as an 
experiment he had a 
chamois shirt and 
jacket made up by a 
local seamstress. He 
wore these in the woods, and returned so 
full of enthusiasm over the comforts of the 
garments that he began to make them for his 
friends. The business grew from this start, 
until, last fall, it had reached such propor- 
tions that the tanner began to advertise, and 
within the last month it has been found neces- 
sary to move the tailoring department from 
the tannery, which is located 
in Pennsylvania, to New /; “gg 
York City, where sufficient 
tailoring facilities can be 
had to meet the demand for 
the goods. Nearly a thou- 
sand garments were sold 
during the winter to sports- 
men who saw the advertis- 
ing in this and other sporting 
magazines. It seems that 
sportsmen knew this gar- 
ment would be a good thing 
the minute the ad. appeared, 
and they have just simply swamped the com- 
pany with orders all winter. It isn’t neces- 
sary to describe the garments, except to say 
that they are made of the very finest French 
oil-tanned chamois, which is split heavy, or 
nearly a sixteenth of an inch thick. As we 
all know, there isn’t such a thing in existence 
today as genuine skins of the chamois animal 
tanned for commercial purposes. This little 
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Alpine climber is almost extinct. The leather 
known to the trade today as chamois is actu- 
ally made from the skin of a sheep, grown in 
the highlands of France especially for the 
high quality of its pelt. Skins of the Ameri- 
can, English and Australian sheep cannot be 
tanned for chamois. The process of making 
chamois, as followed by the French people, 
is to knead the skins in cod oil, and when the 
oil oxidizes in the air the golden buck color 
appears. American tanners have for many 
years made what they called a chamois skin 
by chrome or alum tan processes but the 
skins are not washable. When wet they will 
dry hard and very soon crack and go to pieces. 
Garments made by the Washable Chamois 
Garment Co., 10 Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island, New York, are guaranteed washable. 
They are as soft as a piece of cloth—even 
softer, for they are like velvet—and yet they 
are genuine leather, strong, durable and wash- 
able. These garments are worth remembering 
if you are the kind of a fellow who sometimes 
suffers with the cold. It would also be well 
to remember that a pair of drawers and 
socks worn inside of a pair of wading boots 
would be about as comfortable as crawling 
inside of a fleece-lined coat; while the shirt 
or jacket, combined with the drawers and 
socks, make a pajama suit or sleeping bag 
that will send a tired sportsman to the Land 
of Nod in a hurry. 


NEW POLICIES OF THE PRUDENTIAL 


A NEW style in life insurance policies is 
shown in the Ordinary policies issued by 
The Prudential Insurance Company since 
January 1, 1908. The new policy is described 
by life insurance men as artistically the most 
beautiful policy sold. The new form is used 
for policies from $500 and $1,000 up. The 
Prudential has put out this pictorially new 
style of policy in order to make The Pruden- 
tial’s New Low-Cost Policy (applications for 
which the company’s agents are writing in 
such large numbers) different from and better 
than anything issued before. The new policy 
is clear and simple in language and is a plain, 
straight promise to pay. There are no con- 
fusing technicalities and every feature is 
guaranteed. All the Industrial policies of 
The Prudential also appear in a new dress 
and in addition contain some attractive new 
features. Send to The Prudential, Newark, 
N. J., for rates and particulars.—Adv. 


WHERE QUALITY IS FIRST 
Campers and sportsmen who demand the best should note that the equipment of every 
scientific and exploring expedition for the past fifty years has included a supply of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Keeps in any climate and under all conditions. The original 


and leading brand since 1857. 
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Model 34, Price $2,250. 
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With the awakening of Spring 
the call of field and stream is irresistible. 






















Whether for hunting, fishing or just to get 
close to nature there is no better way of attaining 
your desires than by the use of an automobile. 


To gain the maximum of pleasure with the minimum of 
care and expense use a 


Ryyibhor 


There are many reasons for this, based on positive mechan- 
ical excellence. These are fully set forth in our 
catalog, or our nearest representative can show you. 





It is to your interest to investigate; do it today. 


Three models, two touring cars and 
a roadster. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. Representatives in all leading cities. 
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= “LOOK FOR THE RED: = 
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WHEN BUYING GUNS OR AMMUNITION 


The red W trade-mark makes it easy to distinguish Winchester 
goods from other brands, which equal them neither in quality nor 
reputation. It means the same to guns, cartridges or shotgun shells 


that the word “Sterling’’ does to silverware. & & & & 
For Your Protection “ Look for the Red W” 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., . - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 















































SMOKELESS 


Aa POWDER EFrOR SHOT GUNS 


There are many powders that might do when the sun shines and all is serene. But for net results in rain or ' 


shine, no powder equals 
DEAD SHOT SMOKELESS 


It is a powder known to be stable. 
Use your own judgment in selecting a powder, but don’t make judgment until you have tried Dead Shot. It 
is the greatest combination of Absolute Quality ever produced. 
Our friends, the trap shooters, have coined a new name, — 


“STABILITY DEAD SHOT” 


and this leads us to modestly remark that no other powder has shown such a percentage of high scores at the traps. 
We could say much more, but— why? A booklet of ‘‘ loads,” etc., on request. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 
CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
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Because it proves 
to be im every particu- 
lar as good as we claim. 
Here area few ‘‘Fox reasons’’— 
We so distribute metal in the ‘‘Fox"’ as to give maximum strength with minimum 
weight—it is the best balanced and safest gun built. In the light, symmetrical frame of the 


A. H. FOX GUN 


we put a firing mechanism positively simple in principle and construction—it reduces the more cumber- 
some action of competitors by half and multiplies their strength by two, The ‘Fox’ employs coiled 
main and top-lever springs which we guarantee unbreakable. The top-lever locking bolt on the Fox 
Gun can never shoot loose. Men who have shot the ‘‘Fox” under all conditions for years verify this 
statement. The beauty of the A. H. Fox Gun is beyond question. Built by eaperts, of the finest 
material and rigidly tested, the man who buys a ‘‘Fox” is assured of possessing 


“THE FINEST GUN IN THE WORLD” 


Let us prove these claims—write for free literature. Detter yet, buy a ‘‘Fox’’ and prove them yourself. 


THE A. H. FOX GUN CO., 4658 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 













































If Interested, Send for Our List of 


Odd and Second Hand 


GUNS 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 
302-304 Broadway, New York 
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Our Increased Sales 


AND 


The Records Past and Present 


MADE WITH 


Dupont... 
Smokeless 









































“NEW E.C. (IMPROVED)’’ 
“NEW SCHULTZE” 
“INFALLIBL E” 


Emphasize the fact that the shooters of 
America DEMAND THE BEST. Why 
not get in line? 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Automatic 


Firing Pin 
Block 
Safety 


HE Safety Block (A) is always in this position to block the hammer 






& THAT DOES 
THE LITTLE BLOCK ¢; THE TRICK 


except when the trigger is pulled asin the act of voluntarily firing the 

gun, in which case it moves aside from the path of the hammer leaving its 
course free to strike the firing pin. 

This device is fitted to all BAKER GUNS. We build NUMEROUS GRADES 

of STANDARD DOUBLE-BARREL MODELS meeting every requirement of 

SERVICE, FINISH ard PRICE. A free copy of the BAKER GUNNER wil! be 

sent you on request containing full descriptions and other interesting matter. 





BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO. -- Batavia, N. Y., U.S.A. 




















*’ PRESS LATCH 


at front end of magazine 
and draw forward the tube. Draw forward action bar to clear 
frame. Unscrew barrel. That’s all there is to taking down the 


New Model 24 Zar/zz Repeating Shotgun 





12 Gauge 
Take-Down 
6 Shots 
73-4 Lbs. 






You can take it down 
anywhere in 10seconds, 
even with cold fingers.) 


The steel-lined, metal-capped forearm, double extractors and automatic recoil 
hangfire safety device are other special features of this new model. It has also 
the LZarvin solid-top, side-ejecting construction, with the closed-in breech-bolt 
that keeps out rain, snow, dirt, leaves, twigs and sand. 


Send postal for a circular with large illustration and full description of 
this gun, or three stamps postage for our complete 136-page catalogue 
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ANOTHER GREAT 


ETERS VICTORY 


At the Annual .22 Caliber Rifle Tournament, Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 27 to Feb. 1, 
1908, the lion’s share of the honors, AS USUAL, was captured with the world- 
famed SEMI-SMOKELESS AMMUNITION—including FIRST PLACE or tie for 
first, in Every Match but two. This makes 


ELEVEN CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


that the INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIP of the U. S. has been won with PETERS 
CARTRIDGES, including the WORLD'S RECORD. The Championship for 1908 


was won at Rochester by Arthur Hubalek, F. C. Ross tied for 2d, L. P. Ittel 3d. 
The scores 


rthur Hubalek..... 2,464 4. C.F.Snellen : 


1. Arthur Hubalek.....2,464 4. C.F.Snellen........ 2,457 8. A.A. Stillman....... 2,442 
a. B.C. Ross (Ge)...... 2,460 6. JesseSmith......... 2,440 9. S.J. Rurtz......... 2,440 
a ee 2,443 9. Owen Smith 


10. Geo. A. Morse (tie) . . 2,435 
ALL THE ABOVE AND 14 OUT OF THE FIRST 17 MEN SHOT 


PETERS CARTRIDGES 

















N a thing so simple, no one ever thinks of just how a rocking chair adjusts its 
points of support to the center of gravity of the rocker taking his ease. Like- 
wise, the hunter never thinks how simply and naturally the rocking motion of 
the “ cocking hook ” does all the work on the Lefever shot gun. It is elemental. 

With one motion it raises both hammers and extracts the shells when the breech is 
opened. The complicated actions of other guns (using from 15 to 25 


25 more parts) 
are needed to do the same work. ‘That easy rocking of the barrels on the hinge- 


joint is also due to this one simply balanced part. There is no strain anywhere. 


-... c 
Lefever Shot Gun «=». 


HOOK 


With means as simple and positive the self-compensator bolt 
takes up the wear in the Lefever shot gun—makes it tight in 
every direction. The owner of a 


is at ease with his gun because the action never concerns 
him; it is too simple to engage his mind. 
Any practical man will see enough advantages to settle the question if 
he examines the gun ina store. But we tell in a catalogue of distinct 
advantages over other high grade guns, which no man can see 
taper boring, quality of steel, hand work on parts, etc. Send 
for it; these points, too, are vital. 
LEFEVER ARMS CoO. 
25 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The best sight is the one which permits 
the quickest aim. 

The best of the old open rear sights was 
the flat top straight bar. 

The majority of hunters still prefer 
barrel sights to those located on 
the tang. 


DANIEL’S 
PATENT 
CONCENTRIC SIGHT 


Is conceded to be the quickest and most accurate sight ever 
put on a hunting rifle, possessing all of the good points uf the 
old barrel rear sight, with the perfect center and optical 
_ principles of the tang peep. The flat top bar allowed a clear 
field of view above the line of sight and was quick and accurate 
in a poor light. Its one fault was that in swinging on moving 
game, the shooter would not always locate the notch. 


: WITH THE CONCENTRIC SIGHT 


the eye instantly catches the elevated hood and Ivory Ring, and 
will find the center with unvarying regularity. If the front 
bead shows in the center of the ring, it is in the notch. The 
white ring can be seen against any object in the dark woods 
or in an uncertain Light. 

The bar and hood is cut from one piece of solid steel, the 


www w 





os 


ivory ring is amply protested against accidental breaking, and 
the device is low and compact, being much less in the way than 
the ordinary tang peep sight. 


PSR rere oe 











Price, Postpaid, $2.00= “e 


CHAS. DANIEL, Melbourne, Wash. 


Postal orders on Montesano, Wash. 
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1,600,000 NOW IN USE 


and every one of them shooting 
straight and hitting hard, but never 
firing before a finger pulls the trigger 
clear back—until you do this there is no 








































connection between the hammer and the 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC : ring pity at you ca 
REVOLVE Y7 v) ry Hammer the Hammer 





with no fear of accidental discharge. 

Send for our booklet, **Shots’”’ which tells 
why. Our catalogue goes with it. It illus- 
trates and tells why the Iver Johnson has 
gained and holds the title, ‘*¢he dest all- 
round revolver.” 








Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal. center- fire, 3-inch $6 
barrel, or 38 cal center-fire, 3'4-inch barrel, - : 


EE xtra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost) 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammeriess Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 32 cal. center-fire, 3-inch barrel, or Be al $7 
center fire, 3'4-inch barre 


(Extra le meth barrel or © blue d finish at ‘slight extra cost 












Accidental 








Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers 
Discharge everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price if 
Impossible. dealer will not supply Rel k forthe owl’s head on 


the grip and our name on the barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
180 River Street, we Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers Stree 
fan Francisco: Phil. B. Beke 1 Oo., 717 Market St. 
Hi imburg, Germany: Vickhuben 4 
London, England: 13 Cullum Stre et, E. C. 


Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 

















ITH a rifle that is right every stack of targets shows an improved score. Without it you will never 
| really enjoy the pride and exhilaration of progress, and easy progress. Above all, the trigger pull 
must be right. The Savage trigger pull is adjustable. The loading mechanism must be handy. The 

Savage is simplicity itself. The micrometer must be refined. The Savage registers the 1000ths of an inch 
vertically or laterally. In fact, every feature of the Savage Target Rifle can be adjusted and suited to the 
exact needs of each target shooter. . ; ‘ 

Can you expect to improve your golf with the wrong club? Can you write as well with a fine pen 
when you like a stub better? That is what we mean by the ““exact needs of each target shooter. 

The Savage Rifle satisfies. Its accuracy is partly due to its special rifling and its beautiful balance. 

Its loading device is the simplest ever put on a target rifle. The opening of the ‘‘arm”’ to drop ina 
cartridge ejects the old shell; closing the ‘‘arm’’ cocks the rifle. That’s all there is to it. Chambered 
to shoot short, long, and long-rifle cartridges. 

22 inch heavy barrel—browned, not blued. The arm weighs 4°4 pounds ; has Swiss butt plates. Has no 
equal for target or offhand shoot- 
ing. Price $6.50. 


SAVAGE ARMS a) 
2412 Savage Ave., Utica, N 
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NEW 


man Keceiver Si 


Patented July 16, 1907 
FOR 


Stevens Repeating Gallery Rifle 





Price $2.00 
2.25 


No.42 -* = = = 
With Cup Disc < “6 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., U. S. A. 














No. 79 Automatic 
Razor Strop 










offering the Greatest 
himself, that has ever been in 
their i their i r 
ih ar It 
1 the razor N t 
evenly quickly 


in a tr 


it to carry weling 
re ritof Price $1 SO 
t 1 we 1 refur ‘ 
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ind if not satisfacte 


U. J. ULERY CO., No. Ko} Warren St., New York, N. Y. 
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SAVE 208 SHAVES 


$20.80 a year. Also save the razor, your 
face, time and temper by using ‘*3 in One”’ 
on the blade. 

Fir O18 
keeps the blade keen and clean, by prevent- 
ing surface rusting wnich is caused by moisture 
from the lather. Write for free sample 
and special ‘‘razor saver’’ circular. 
Why not know the truth? G. W. : 
COLE COMPANY, 152 New St. 
New York City. 
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$8.75 is the Price 


Of this Superior Quality 
22 Calibre, 16 Shot 
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Hopkins & Allen 


REPEATING RIFLE 


Sold by Leading Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 
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Calibre 
16 Shot 


For accurate, fast shoot- 
ing this rifle is a model. 
At the pzice no other 
22 calibre repeating 
rifle can compete 
with it, and the mil- 
itary bolt action 
protecting mech- 
anism from 
rain and dirt 
is agreat im- 
provement 


Description \' 
The Hopkins 
& Allen Junior ‘ 
Repeater has 
the rain-and- 
weather pro- 
tected Military 
Bolt Action and 
is rifled with our 
increase ‘Twist. 
Barrel is of fine qual- 


ity rifle steel, rifled over less 
with our special in- modern 
crease twist, insuring arms 


unusual accuracy. 

Stock of Polished Louis- 
iana Walnut is properly 
alignedand balances beau 
tifully. 

Action is Military Bolt pat- 
tern, mechanism protected 
from dust, rain and weather 
Works very swift andsmooth 
—gives noteworthy satisfac- 
tion to every user. 

Take Down az:d Specifications. The 
rifle take n (with slotted thumb 
screw) for packing in trunk or suit 
case, weighs 5 1-2 pounds, is 38 1-2 


inches long: and is a model for accur- 


acy and quick, easy shooting. 
$ IS THE PRICE at your 
dealers, or hipy 
e airect in case your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


SAFE DELIVERY AND SATISFACTION ASSURED 

| OUR GUN GUIDE AND CATALOG FOR 

| 1908 SENT FREE 

Send for this book today. It is full of interesting 
firearm lore; and gives prices and ful! descriptions 

| of our entire line of ‘high-grade, popular priced 


| firearms | 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 
73 Chestnut St., Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. 


Largest Mfrs. High Grade Popular Priced Firearms 
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~* | There is no sport that inspires one with more confidence, coolness 
** | and self-reliance than shooting. To be a good shot is a rare accom- 
/ plishment. But it is within the province of every man and woman. 
The New Target Grip herewith illustrated in connection with the 
H & R Revolver fits the hand naturally — insures a secure hold — pre- 
vents slipping and twisting — affording a steady aim 


and greater accuracy in shooting. The FIRST combi- ) 
nation of a medium 
| pricedrevolverwith 
a perfect full grip. 


















Wigwam Say Mister toxins tr Soft and Easy? 


If you are going hunting 
o £ 4 
rtab/ a é fishing, camping, to the ball 
game cs on a railroad journey 
HON DO IT unless you hav 


the ACKSON PILLOW- 
CUSHION. It is the softest 
and easiest ae on earth, It 
is made of rubber and canvas 
covered with the latest English 


pillow covering, made strong 


For Camps and Autos so as to stand the rough wea- 


STRONGEST, MOST DURABLE, MOST ARTISTIC Open, 12x16x3 in. ther. 
IT CAN BE ROLLED UP AND 
PORTABLE HOUSE MADE CARRIED IN THE POCKET 
Strength and Durability: only the best materials and 


Send for booklet 
best workmanship used in Wigwarm Houses: as a result ° . . 
the 4 ne are ametben everywhere throughout the year Rolled up, 12x2 in. Sent prepaid on receipt of $3.50 
under all conditions. JACKSON PILLOW CO., Box 310, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Most Artistic: because the best magazines are continu- 
ally using photographs of the Wigwarm Houses to show 

Cc amps and Garages of the Auto Owners. 
The Wigw.arm Houses are always on exhibition 
at such Shows as the Auto, Motor Boat and Sports- 
men’s Shows in New York and Boston, because 
the houses will stand close examination, 

Sen] for Illust:ated Catalog, showing houses in 

actual use, and see what people think of them 









































THE FREEMAN PIPE, 


A Clean Smoke for Clean People 


French Briar, Hard Rubber Bit,straight or 


SMOKE PASSAGE bent, $1.00, postpaid. 
WS CALAN Ors & Ss 
NiTamy 








RETENTION CHAMBER 
f f WRITE FOR BOOKLET. gus wim assonesx™ © 


FREEMAN PIPE CO., Dept. 1%, Kalamazoo, Mich | 


Box 155» 


DOVER, 
MASS. 
































THERE ARE 
OTHER GOOD 
FEATURES IN 


Davis Gurs 
—_——_ —— 8 
TOO 


Get our cata- 
logue and see 


MANUFACTURED BY N, R. DAVIS & SONS, Assonet, Mass. Box 700 
ee Ay a RUBE ma Na 
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H &R Premier Automatic Double Action 
22 caliber 7 shot, or 32 caliber 5 shot, 
3 inch barrel. H & R Automatic Double Action 32 av 
6 shot, or 38 caliber 5 shot, 34 inch barrel. Either model with 
Target Grip, finest nickel finish, $7.00. 4 inch barrel, as illustrated, 
50c. extra. Sold by all first class dealers. Look for our name on the 
barrel and target trade-mark on the handle. Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


Autor tun acct? HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. | 


substitute order from 
us direct. 432 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 














The Jones Adjustable) 
% Handle Fastener (pat 


vlied fo ‘Jus’ 

When you go intw camp, a one oy os ss _ so : 
start on a hunting, fishin move the handle 
mone _— r = of u — a and insert a 
nature, ¢ ak . ’ 
DAMASCUS. HUNTING HATCHET ’ -sepalieanae 
along with you. Equipped with sheath 
which can be attached to belt. Weight 
complete L 1-2 to 2 lbs. The thinnest, tough- 
est, lightest, most convenient and durable 
hatchet made, For this reason you will find it 
indispensable for cutting fir or baisan boughs, chop- 
ping firewood, makiy r repairs, and for nea y other 


BAKER SHELTER TENT, $10. 00 


COMPACT Most practical tent today. Erected 


quickly between two trees or with 


LIGHT fewest ropes and poles. 

SIMPLE Guaranteed waterproof. Size 7}x7} ft 
Complete with poles, ropes and pegs. Weight 13 Ibs. 
Size rolled up 8x24 inches. Camp c atalog free. Com- 


“s te Sportsmen’s Catalog. ents. 
C.J. Godfrey Co., 10." arren St., New York 















purposes where nothing but a geod hatchet will suffice. 
Phe only hatehet thet will cui fresh or dry bones and 
hemlock knots without spoiling the edge, because it is of 
specially selected stee] and wiil withstand the most severe 
usage. Passteel poi) with claw for pulling nails, handle of 
selected second growth white oak—shaped to ft the hand 
naturally ainotslip, twistorturn, 16,15, 20 or 22 inch 
: hande. PRICK $2.50 COMPLETE WITH SHEATH. 
Our line of camp axes without claw but with the same un- 
As described in March i excelled features should interest you. Price $2.50. With 
FIELD AND STREAM. In- BM Ask your dealer today shout the DAMASCUS HUNTING 
} HATCHET dA ih t suppl u write wu 
Tj space Cox 7 HY A and Axes. e cannot supply yor e us 
terior Space 9XQXO tt. es direct, giving his name. State length of hand nd weight 
Pac ks In IOXI2X5§ inches. desired. and your order will receive prompt attention. If 
- W ill turn any rain ac not just as represented your money will be refunded. 
Ghutnmeiein Ge caeie OF THE C. A. C. AXE COMPANY 
ee ee ee ee : Dept. 1. 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


easily, and is best woods- 
man’s tent made. Mach- 
ine seamed of 8 oz. duck. Anywhere in 


U.S. for $5.00. 


WARREN H. MILLER 


Henderson Ave., W. New Prighton, Staten Island, N.Y. 





























HONESTLY, HAVE YOU EVER HAD A REALLY GOOD KNIFE? 
A CUSTOMER FROM SANTA CRUZ, CAL., writes: 
“Your knives are the best I've ever seen, and I'm somewhat 
of a ‘crank’ on the knife subject."” This is a sample of the 
letters we receive about Teddy's 
Camp Knife. Frequently a man's 
knife is all that stands betweer 
him and death. It_ ought to be 
ready and sure. What man is 
there who has not heard cf our 
goods? For 30 years they have 
been making friends for us, for 
they convert a customer into a 
friend. This ~~, shows ~~ 3- 
0 ———s blade knife, No. 58; notice the 3 
MAHER & GROSH TOL different blades. The large one 
will stick a bear, or skin a sheep, or cut an axe handle ; the and size is as thin as most razors, for keen cutting. Blades are 
hand forged over an anvil, file tested, warranted. Price with black handle, $1, postpaid; white, $1.25; pearl, $2. Send for 
our 80-page free List and ‘‘How to Usea Razor.” Sample Hollow Ground Razor and Strop to Suit, $1.33. 


MAHER @ GROSH CO., 96 A St., Toledo, Ohio 
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HAMOTIS 


GARMENTS 


That are truly washable 














@ The season of fishing, camping, spring automobiling, 
driving and riding is the time to wear our Chamois garments 
@ You will be changing from your winter clothing to light 
spring and summer garments, and you will find plenty of 
need for extra protection. 


g Our Chamois shirt is a grand fishing and camping gar- 
ment, and our Chamois drawers and socks inside of wading 
boots are something magnificent for warmth. 


@ These garments are as light as a feather, but they are 
Chamois Leather of extra heavy texture, which is a guarantee 
f their warmth. Our Chamois Jacket for boat fishing. riding 
or driving, is the perfect garment, while our-vests, and vests 
with sleeves hgve mace thehit of the vear with automobilist 
@ We absolutely guarantee the washable qualities of these 
garments, as the chamois is tanned by the old French process 
of kneading in oil 

@ Most first-class sporting goods dealers have our garments 
in stock. or vou mav send direct to us for measurement blanks 


and booklet 


WASHABLE CHAMOIS GARMENT CO., 20 Tomphine vie, -;---elaaas 


Manufacturers of Golden Buck Washable Chamois Jackets, Ladies’ Norfolk Jackets; shirts, under- 
shirts, drawers, vests, and vests with sleeves, for both men and women; riding breeches, 
f. g 








Ladies’ skirts and bloomers, socks, and all — of special Chamois garments to orde 
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OUR BOATS are BEST tor HUNTERS, BEST for FISHERMEN, STEADY to 
MR. SPORTSMAN: SHOOT orCAST from. SAFE for W IF E or CHILDREN. Will outlast steel or 
wood and > load Made of BEST CANVAS, gal- 
vanized STE ré rith flat bottom and rounding sides 
Folds compac “tly for carrying by har id Checks as baggage 
CANOE-shapcd 1f wan Also cedar frame canoes. 
SE ND FOR G. ATAL( GK 


LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 














PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sporting 
Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather sewed 
on by hand. This is our leading Sporting Boot, and is 
used largely by big game hunters. is noiseless, water- 
proof, and insures comfort on long tramps. Bellows 


tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without sole. 
Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, Prospectors, 
Fishermen, etc. 


Write jor our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting Boots 
and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 
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SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT | 











Sportsman’ 6 Clothing 


rt ili go 
ing, Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


nents 
o light The only hunting garmen:s giving thorough 
nty of ' comfort in all weathers. Soft as chamois, and 


tailored to a perfect fit. Waterproofed by the 


& gar Priestley Sc Process 
. ; which we control exclusively in the United States 
for hunting garments. 


*V are 
rantee Duxbak Sportsmen’s Clothing allows perfect ventilation, 
riding insures long, hard wear, and a dressy appearance under all 
g conditions, Fit and Waterproof qualities guaranteed, Pockets 
vests ai everywhere. Two colors only—light tan and olive green, Prices 
lists i \ east of the Rocky Mountains ; Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
ious \ jacket, $5.00; Long Trousers, $3.00; Knickerbocker and Riding 
Trousers, $3. 50; Hats, $1.00 ; Caps, $1.25; Vests,$2.50; Leggings 
rocess $1.50; E xpress prepaid within the U.S. 2 
FOR LADIES’ WEAR 
nents 


lanks \ Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk Jacket; Plain Skirt, Divided Skirt, 

¢ NS ee . Bloomers, Leggings, Hats, etc. Suitable for gunning, fishing, riding, 
tramping, "bo: iting orclimbing. Booklet with samples of material and 
self-measure blanks sent free. 

sland mah Trade prices to Sporting Goods Dealers only. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N.Y. 





der- 
r : Northwest Agency for Oiegon, Washington and Idaho, 
} ‘ The ARCHER, COMBS & WINTERS CO., 306 Oak St., Portland, Ore 
— 
to 
or 


DRY FEET For half a century GOKEY’S WATER. 
PROOF SHOES have proven their 
Absolute Comfort — superiority 


: New York, March 4, 1907. Made to Measure for 











—~ Wma. N. Goxey SHOE Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. Hunters, 
Gentlemen: I have pleasure in i 
recording my enthusiastic feeling Fishermen, 
for your splendid foot coverings. Prospectors, 
I have used various patterns for 
five years, in all seasons, from Surveyors, 
mid-summer canoe cruises to wolf 
hunting on snowshoes at thirty- Lumbermen, 
five below zero and COLLEGE and BUSINESS 
For fine quality, easy fit, dura- MEN’S street and dress wear. 
| bility and ingenious improve- 


ments they are unexcelle|. Their Makers of the original 


waterproof claims every user will Goke y Moccasins 
vindicate. ‘ 

I carried a pair of the double- Nothing equal to them for the 
bottom moccasins, with the new still-hunter. 
heel seam, twelve thousand miles Try our ORTHOPEDIC CUSHION 
across Canada last summer, using and learn that there is 
them on hundreds of stiff outing Comfort for TENDER 
trips, and the service they ren- FEET. 

a most delightfully sat- Send for Catalogue to ee 

Refer to me any time I can WM. N. GOHEY SHOE COMPANY 
serve you. Cordially yours, West 4th Street, JAMESTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 

A. CRUIKSHANK. Send 35¢. for 8-oz. can of Waterproofing, charges prepaid. 
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THIS IS IT: 








Heddon’s Wonderfully Simple and Simply Wonderful 


SURFACE BAIT 


HAVE YOU READ 


Mr. Robert H. Davis's article in this issue of Fiel® and Stream? Thisarticle was inspired 
by Mr. Davis’ conversion to the efficacy of the unique, original and successful Heddon’s 
“ DOWAGIAC ”’ Surface Bait, illustrated above 

If you will ‘drop us a line’’ you will catch one of our booklets showing the complete 
line of ‘‘DOWAGIAC”’ Baits and Artilicial Minnows illustrated in their natural colors 
and giving you many helpful hints on how to bait-cast and catch game fishes 

“Buy a ‘DOWAGIAC’ Bait and vou will not have to buy your fish.’’ We shall 
expect to hear from you. Address 


JAMES HEDDON & SONS, Dept. 10, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 






































MARHOFF fFFL KALAMAZOO 
a2 THE REEL FOR YOU 


Investigate 
this New Reel 
for Yourself 
It is a beautyin de- 
sign on — , ee 
in weigh 
GRADUATED “CLICK, 
and holds 100 yards of 
line which is properly 
wound on the spool 
| every time, without the slightest attention from the 
| | fisherman. Our simple and well protected AUTOMATIC 
WINDING DEVICE is what does it. 
You will thoroughly enjoy casting and landing fish 
| with this excellent Reel. Write for circular and send 
your Dealer’s name and address to Dep’t. 


MARHOFF REEL CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 















ed the 
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MR. BAIT CASTER »* You ne 


“Haynes 
special casting baits.‘‘ Haynes’’ pearl 
minnows, $1—no paint to crack off; 
most attractive under-water bait on the 
market. Pearl wobblers, 50c.each. Highest 
grade wooden minnows,65c.each.‘‘ Haynes”’ 
floating Magnet for day and night fishing 
sold under an iron-clad guarantee to catch 
fish (rawest amateurs not barred)—5oc each. 

The famous ‘‘Haynes Gray Buck” fly spinners for 
fly-casting are new, 2sc.each. Agate tip steel 1 
$3.50 prepaid. Best black silk line, $1.25; outwears 
three ordinary ‘‘goo |’ lines. Complete high-grade out - 
fit $0.50. W. B. HAYNES & CO., 275 Pearl 
St., Akron, Ohio. 

Haynes Pays 
THE Express 
































Would You Like a Good Rod for Little Money ? 
The “ TUSCARORA” FLY ROD for Mountain Stream Fishing 











No. 3537 Split bamboo fiv rod -- ~ -- 

oxidized mountings, snake guides, se mn ™ a 
length &} feet, weight 4} ounces 

$5,00 each n “a a: 





A Customersays: ‘'I thought 
when I bought this rod it would 5 a ONT 
last only a day or two however — 
after a hard summer's use , during which I caught trout as large as 3 pounds, it is straight as a die and as good as new. 
We have same quality rods as above but with polished nickel mountings. Fly rods 9 feet 54 ounces, 94 oad 6 
ounces, 10 feet 7 ounces. Trout tackle booklet free on application. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, Mighing Tackle 23 Park Place, New Yok 


L a 
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FISHING 
TACKLE 


oo ~ a 
Going Fishing? 
Select your outfit from our large 

assortment of the 


Best Fishing Tackle Made 


We gladly furnish informa- 
tion, and invite correspondence. 












Complete Outfits for Exploring, 
Camping, Hunting and Fishing. 
Write Dept. A for our 
Complete Catalogue 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 


57 Reade Street, one door from Broadway 
NEW YORK,U.S.A 


































The Mills’ 
Stringer Attachment 


The only quick and satisfactory means of 
fastening your string of fish to the boat 




















and trailing them in the water. Sent post 
paid for soc.,or together with best rope 
tringer, 75c., stamps or money order. 


A. C. MILLS, Jackson, Mich. 
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DISCOUNT TO 
DEALERS 


The bait that catches the big ones 


Latest bait on the market. It is 
always working; the legs are white 
and are in constant motion,there- 
by attracting the fish. It works 
and looks lifelike in the water. 
Cast or troll near lily pads where 


bass usually lay. IT FLOATS. 





: PATENTED } Price 75 cents each by mail 
Catalogue < \ 
Send 4c. in stamps Wp JOSEPH F. PEPPER, ROME, N. Y. 














We guarantee the advertising on this page. 


























|’: you have used an 
‘EXPERT you 


will use no other; if 





not, you will even 

ally. Why not now ? 
Several exclusive 

patented features 


Send for Catalog 





Patented March 17 and December 23rd, 1903. Price, Prepaid, 75 cents. 


Manufactured by F.C. WOODS & CO., Alliance, Ohio 





























p--Specimen Fish Mountings 
At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Handsome decorations for Den, Dining Room or Bungalow. We are prepared to 
deliver specimen fish mountings of any kind of game fish, in nearly every size. 
Every specimen true to life. 
Something entirely new in fish 
mounting. Prices range about 
one-fifth cost of regular 
mountings. Illustration shows 
mounting of 9$ pound bass. 
Write at once for beautiful three-color 
booklet and price list. Patent applied for. 
TRIPP MOUNTING CO. 
4254 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 














FOR QUALITY 
AND VARIETY 





A hig h speed perfectly safe boat. Water tight cham- 
om end to end on both sides, making it 
»ssible to roll All the luxur y of canoeing, 
all arm of motoring < th speed and all the 
safety of a large boat. ull 2 feet lon made of 
ce lar, 2H P engine, starts without cranking Price 
omple te, $:75 oo. 


DETROIT BOAT CO., 4 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich 











If you want the latest and most dependab le produc- 
tions in troutand bsss flies, sneli hooks, rods, reels, and the 

“old reliable’ Jumi:ous trolls, baits and spinners, insist 
on your dealer supplying you with 


PFLUECER’S 


For over a quarter of a century our goods have stood 


the test, and our facilities already ~~ h. de BEST REELIN THE WORLD: the Price 


America—are constantly being extended, 





demands of entishied anglers 1" , — Handsomely finished, light weight, extra strong, smooth run- 
f your dealer does not handle our goods let us know ning, almost noiseless, 60 yard size. Order and if you do not 
and we will send you some interesting information. believe this reel is worth the price and more too, return and we 
F will refund your money. Send &3.00, and 20c. extra for postage. 

THE ee aie “ty ee Write for tackle catalog. 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. BOURNE & BOND, 37 W. Market St., Louisville, Ky. 
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THE JACK FROST FLY BOOK ome Frost’s Improved 
SPE ag henleg AUTOMATIC 
1 for flies and concn Ag sas REEL 





cellulk 






Trolling 


Spoons 
A NEW 
ARTIFICIAL 
LURE 


We manufac- 
ture the. Kelso 
Pearl Trolling 
Spoons, Try 


one and you 


$ an ate 




















traction about 
J ] the 
t is 
> ef- 
tha 
. ‘ ie . : ° r Every reel guaranteed ; weight only 
eaders in separate divisions. The moistening pad is riveted; cannot ote ‘ : : iis " 
slide against the hooks to rust then zes. from 740z. Adapted for use on rod either 
CAPACITY—Ei; ht dozen flics and 3 dozen leaders. The most — “=p . above or below the hand. Great im- 
sen Bse ¢ device © gmtte a sities ail Lan aay immense out o , : 
we am nt «ce et . me we POCESe, hae ant provement has been made in this ree] 
s alier in size thar no me . = . 
dif nt items sepa lack F 1 muble thick, which 






carries your stock y leaders, moistened flies ity of denting and 


moistened leaders, all in a small package. Price, $3.50. 


i 
interfering with the spool. 








S1Z€ 
KELSO Bran: Lines, Reels, Rod y rs, Flies and Hooks to gut are as good as can be made. 
We are Manufacturers and Job f Fishing Tackle. Catalog to the trade only. 


H. J. FROST & CO. - - 90 Chambers Street, New York City 











Carleton Canoes 


For Paddlingor Power Y{ {M) ' 5 
There are none better. Over 30 years : Listentothe Dutchman 












experience in Canoe building. We use — 
State of Maine Cedar exclusively which 
is a lighter and tougher wood than 
other cedars. Materials, construction 
and finish the best. Models for every 
use. Write for free illustrated booklet. 


CARLETON CANOE CO., 
27 Brunswick St. OLD TOWN, MAINE. 
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I want to tell you a little something abouta 
real fish-hook—a fish-hook that wil! catch fish. 

Last season, thousands of fishermen- 
sportsmen “followed the Dutchman"— 
bought**FREEPORT HOOKS"’—re-or- 
dered—said these HOOKS were the 
best they ever used-told their friends 
—the friends ordered —re-ordered 
—told their friends—they ALL said 


THE 


FREEPORT Hoo 


( PATENTED 1904-1908) 
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SOME RARE 


FISHING TACKLE BARGAINS 


STEEL RODS, 3 pieces, cork grip ' 
Bait, 64, 74, 84 ft. Fly, 9, 10ft ‘ $1.50 : 
SPLIT BAMBOO RODS, 3 pieces, extra } 5 
tip, Bait and Fly, f 75c. 4 





was RIGHT. And it Is. 

The “FREEPORT HOOK” is 
hand-made, in all parts, from 
the best materials that can be 
obtained—each HOOK tested 
to hold the biggest ‘‘pig-one.” 

It is absolutely weedless and 
snag-proof—among lily pads, 
roots, logs or sunken tree- 








¥ 5, alu u very light) § tops (where the fish are). , > 

AUTOMATIC REELS, aluminum (very ligh 2.50 3 Bait is always in natural position and moticn—and the f: 
j 1 ; scientific color is a perfect lure for game fish. 7 

TROUT FLIES, 1 dozen on card, 1 2c. M wevade in two styles Frog itreblehook . and Minnow f; 

> > onl , Rest 5 (single hook)--and three sizes: No. 1, Bass; No. 2, Pike; }9 

Postage on Rods and Reels t1sc. extra J No.3 Muskallonge and Pickerel. 4 

5 ASK YOUR DEALER—or send me ONE DOLLAR for 


Plenty of GOOD BARGAINS in my Fishing 


or lete “FREEPORT HOOK.” I will send your 
Tackie Catalog, which will be sent FREE upon eaallsicing tex tg ~ 7, 


money back, if you don’t like it, Beautifully illus Fi 

















request. 9 trated, new 1908 Booklet, free. : 
Louis Biersach, “THE FREEPORT HOOK” : 
CHARLES DISCH ; Dept. E, Freeport, Illinois. ‘ 

318-20 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. DOOD BARD OES RAPP EPA EP AESPAP MEO DERN EMI OD 




















FISHING TACKLE 


THE ms i TROUT FLY 




















Actually seems to be alive. Don't lose it’s shape or size. 
“TI have now caught over 400 trout on that “Enclosed find $5.25, for which send 2 dozen 
one little ‘Coaxer’ and am well pleased.” — more ‘Coaxers,’ assorted. Please rush.”’ 
“Caught a 15-inch brook trout on the No. 1 *) “I got 17 speckled beauties before breakfast 
Trout ‘Coaxer.’ That breaks the local record.’”’ “y on the ‘Coaxer.’ They average? 12 inches.” 
“My guide said: “These trout don’ t take the a ws ‘Had large lot of imported flies, but got 90 
fly,’ but I caught 24 on a ‘Coaxer’ in 2 hours.”’ per cent. of my trout on four little Coaxers.” 








Gets more big trout than any other fly on earth. 
9 Trout size, 7 or 10 hook, 6 colors, $1.35; 12 colors, $2.60. Bass size, 2-0 sproat hook, 6 colors, $1.65; 12 colors, $3.25. 





Only costs you a stamp to get our New Pocket Catalogue showing baits and flies in their natural colers. Here’s a 
few samples: Weedless “‘Coaxer’’ Bait, 50c, Double Spinner with large Red Fly, 50c; ‘Perfect’’ Finger Hook and Reel 
Holder (better get you one), 50c; Weedless Frog Tandems, 25c; Weedless Bait Spoons, 25c; Non-kinking Sinkers, 50c dz. ; 
Piano Wire Leaders with Safety Snap and Swivel, 6 for 50c. Postage on any of above, 2 cents. All goods hand made. 


W. J. JAMISON, Mfr. Casting Specialties, - 1274 Polk Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Send Us Your Address for Our 


New Catalog 








on — 


Fine Fishing F EE on K 

Tackle Catalog R TAC LE 
You may have one of ours for the asking. It is 

a rarely good book of 112 pages, illustrating every GUNS and 

end in tye Tackle and 1s well worth ae 


A pat wil lag youone by mre a. Dek CAMPING GOODS 


Single gut hooks, 12c Doz. 
Double gut, 17c. 


J. F. MARSTERS, 33.50% Sitest , 
ESTABLISHED 47 YEARS OLDTOWN CANOES 











15 and 16 feet 








The H. H. Kiffe Co., *8resdnay 
























The ««Ideal’’ Minnow 





Something entirely new to tempt the finny tribe. " Partic ularly 
for trolling and casting. Will not turn when in the water. The 
unique features of this bait are the quick hook attachment and 
the small pair of spinners, spoon shape, with bright red lining, 
representing the gill movement of a live minnow when drawn 
through the water. More lifelike than any other artificial bait on 
the market. The hooks will not tangle when casting. nor will the 
grass catch on the small spinners, because of their resilient connection to the body. Wooden body 
mountings, fitted with extra triple hooks. Sent postpaid for $1.00. (Pat’d Nov. 12, 1907.) Manufactured by 


WM. E. DAVIS, 41 BANK STREET, MORRISTOWN, N. J., U. S. A. 


FULL 
SIZE 
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FISHING TACKLE 











"MARTIN'S N 


INGFISHE > IN 


SILK FISH LINES 


Tf vou wish to examine and know the 
right lines for any particular fresh 
water fishing, mark X before the kind, 
in the coupon below, mail to us, and 
we will send you Ss 


FREE SAMPLES 


of the lines proven best by experience. } =~ 
Show these samples to your cealer and N 
buy the exact same lines. Insist on i ’ 
seeing the KINGFISHER bird or the [piidjie. ¥ 
word KINGFISHER on the line that F “F 
you buv. For 25 years Martin's KING- 
FISHER Silk Fish lines have been 
acknowledged to be the smoothest 
running, the best 
y) wearing, the strong- 





‘ 








est, the best colors 
Brook Trout | and the finest finishes. 
Lake Trout § The samples show 


.Black Bass E. ‘%, MARTIN’S 
Salmon 
Grayling SONS 
Pike 3 Kingfisher Street 
ROCKVILLE, CONN. 
.Mascalonge 
. .Bait Casting | : 
..Fly Casting Ny i \ , 
sANNATA 
‘Ah 


ON 
iS YY N 
Neh Leb! 





= SALSA 
Raw 








7 
Taxidermists - 


Learn a practi- 
cal method pro- 
ducing perfect 
results, 


Anglers - 





Mount your best || 
fish as evidence of your skill with rod and reel. | 


Easily learned. Drop me a line 





ARTHUR G. BAUMGARTEL - 180 Trowbridge Street 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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”/ ©6Steel Fishing Rods 
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If you could own but one fishing rod, 
it would of course bea “BRISTOL.” 
If you could own a dozen rods, most 
of them would undoubtedly be 
““ BRISTOLS ” because they are the 
strongest, the most reliable, the 
most adaptable and the most suc- 












cessful rods in the world. None 
| genuine without the word “‘ BRIS- 
TOL” stamped on the handle. Sold 
everywhere. Every rod guaranteed 


for tree years 
Beautiful illustrated catalog 
mailed free. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
8: Horton Street Bristol, Conn, 











The First Year's Saies, and the 
favor in which the 


“Mansfield Fly Book 


has been received by both Dealers and 
Anvglers, demonstrates that the Book is in 
the market to stay 

it is mor nvenient and serviceable than any 
Book on the market. Fits the pocket better, size 
6X3 1-our Book has 12 pockets, holding 1 dozen 
Flies each. Pocket for Leaders 

Made of Calf Skin, sells for $2.50. 

Alligator, $3.50. Ask your dealer or 
will be mailed on receipt of price. 

An experienced anvler says : “The book, to my 
mind, is the most convenient form I have ever 
seen.” 


CARLOS G. YOUNG Manufacturer 
320 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 



























THE KING MINNOW NET 


Begins its third season as an indispensable adjunct to every fisherman's 
equipment. Neat, Strong and Serviceable, it is all that is desirable ina 
folding bait net. Made in three sizes, 4x 4 ft., $2.00, 3x3 {t., $1.75,2x2 ft., 
$1.50. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send, express prepaid, 
on receipt of price and the name of your regular dealer. 

























If not handled by your dealer, 

send me 75 cents for this dainty new wrinkle in casting 

and trolling baits. Not a trigger or set hook: requires 

no attention; always ready. Made for use among rushes and 
s. Will spin in pail of water. Two sizes, 24 and 34 

inches. Either size 75 cents. Money back if not satisfied. 


J. E. HEDLUND, 824 4th Ave., So., St. Cloud, Minn. 
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FISHING TACKLE 











TALBOT HAND-MADE REELS 


Are the leaders for both fishing 
and tournaments 


PRICES WITHIN REACH OF ALL 





Fifty-five per cent. of the reels used in National Toure 
naments are of TALBOT make, which holds all one- 
fourth ounce delicacy records. If your dealer does not 
carry TALBOT REELS, write us your wants. Cata- 
logue sent free and with each sale we present a Treatise 
on Expert Casting and Tournament Rules. 





No More Tangled Hooks’ 


The Anticussin Hook Holder keeps hooks and snells in 
perfect condition. Absolutely prevents tangling. 
Holder with full set of hooks can be carried in the 
pocket without snagging. Hooks inserted or removed 
instantly. Entire assortment of hooks we in plain 
sight for quick selection. Eliminates tackle box. 


The Anticussin Hook Holder 


7] is made of non-corroding met- 
— ~<,| al, higly nickled. Size 3in. by 
WILL NOT § HE Ke 644 in Will absobutely pre- 


vent hooks from rusting. 





Saves twice its cos h 
= ————— the first ra ason : Bent, —~ 
; ——, f, paid, upon receipt of 60c and 
Ns ws | feck; dealer's name. Money 
= Pa k if notentirely satisfied. 
S~ ‘| Sportsman’s Specialty Co. 
| 1377 N. Clark St., Chicago. 








McCurdy’s Frog Harness Hook 
A kn pies iged by the best anglers 
» the most hu- 





“ >» erfectly weede 
less, keeps the frog ali gets a short iter e ve e. Made in all 
sizes and of very best ma aterial. Price per hook, 35 ce i Ag "M: anufactured by 
B. F. McCURDY, 4014 State Street, CHICAGO 

Dealer in live and artificial fish, bait and sportsman's supplies. 
Calendar,( atal ogue and Price List fre ¢ on application. 














18-21-25 wr. wu. 4c pA UL, 

ate prices. All launches fitted with 

two cycle reversing engines with speed 
controlling lever; simplest engine made; 
starts without cranking, has only 3 moving 
boats fitted 


parts. Steel rowbouts, $20.00, A] 

with water-tight compartments; cannot sink, need no boat house. 
We are the largest manufacturers of 
pleasure boatsin the world. Orders filled 


day they are received. We sell direct to 
user, Cutting out all middlemen’s profit 
Free catalogue. 
Michigan Steel Boat Co. 
1345 Jefferson Ave. 


Detroit, Hichigaa 

































‘THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


For Trout and Bass fishing, 
no swivels re uired; ‘‘ the 
spin so easy.’ ade in 7 dite 
ferent size blades, 25 Styles, in 
either Buck tail or Feather fly. 
For castingand trolling. Price 
for single, 25c; tandem, 3sc. Send for circular. 


John J. Hildebrandt, Drawer No. 1, Logansport, Indiana. 














Easy BEST ENGLISH 
TROUT FLIES 


on the American Market. 

All standard patterns, on 85° per 

eyed hooks or with gut doz. 

attached. Size, 4-6-8-10-12-14 
SPORTING GOODS DI PT. 

W. L. Milner & Co.. 126 Summit *t.,Toledo,0. 






























Your fishing tackle outfit will not COLLER’S Strochatte, Pesrnanie’ aie 
ave a ubber Keelings an oO Tip 


be complete until you have a 


A GRIP THAT IS A GRIP 
Will stretch to fit any steel or wood bait-casting rod; requires no glue 
or cement and can be placed on the rod in three seconds ; a solid comfort 
for the fisherman. Soft asa glove, still it grips like a vise. 
Sold by your dez alers everywhere; if not, send P. O. order direct (Red 
rubber 60c., yray rubber soc.) to THE COLLER aaa 
GRIP CO., Dept. 5, COLDWATER, MICH 


3 





uss 










APPLIED FOR 





cS; 
on ) ONE THIRD ACTUAL SIZE 


By DEALERS or direct, postpaid 50 Cents 





THE U-B LIVE FROG HARNESS "lds The rox Without Hooking 


AL SENSATIONAL HIT 


) Never before has there been — to, 
offered to the angling frater- 


nity an article of such value 
UNKEFER 6G BRADLEY, Mfrs., 91 Dearborn St.,. CHICAGO 





CUT SHOWING FROG IN HARNESS 
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FISHING TACKLE 











ALUMINUM 
3 PATENTS 


Most remarkable 
sionals and amat 
the expert thumb 


claim it a wonder, because it beat 
A’ bait can be cast furth 











e 
exertion, than by thumbing the ordinary The 
automatic thumt ing device is entirely chemenail and 
needs absolutely no ¢ ng 

Greatest reel j in the world for the ladies, the busy ma 
or the amateur, because they can learn to cast 1 or 
more feet in thirty minutes. A long or a short cast car 
be made, the thumb can be taken off entirely, and we 
will guarantee it will not back-lash. Qt uple 80 yds., 
click and drag eae $6.00; with Cap Jewels, $7.50. 


Our “level winder” will fit ANY reel. Does not travel 
as the line goes =m, as all others do, and costs but $2.50 
extra. Sold separately or with this reel, on three days’ 
trial. Perfect spooling guaranteed 


THE 


REDIFOR ROD & REEL CO., 


30 HARMON ST., WARREN, OHIO 





invention in reel history. Profes” 








ec2-Fish Will Bite 


Like hungry wolves, all the season, if 
you use Magic-Fish-Lure. Most wonder- 
ful bait ever discovered for attracting all 
kinds of fish. If you like to pull out the fin- 
ny beauties right and left, and catch a pig 
string every time you go fishing, don’t fai 
to try this bait. Sent by mail prepaid for 
25cents, Perfect satisfaction or money re- 
funded. Interesting Soom £ end Price List 

of Specialties Free. J. F. 
Desk C, 3319 Oregon pS Be Louis, Mo 































This Complete 
Fishing Tackle Outfit 


$2.00 


This Splendid 
> High Grade 
Fisher- 

man’s 

Outfit 

would 
ordin- 
arily 
cost you 
at retail 
$4.00 to $5.00. 


It consists ofa hexa- 
gon three - jc ointed, 
Ss} flit bamboo, nickel 
mounted rod, ‘made of 
selected stock, six strips 
Carefully glued and nicely 
finished, very closely silk 
wrapped, solid metal reel 
seat. All mountings fully 
heavy nickel platec d. Cork 
handle, Rod 8l¢ feetlong; kept 
in a stained and varnished hollow 
wooden form and cloth bag. Fine 
quality Anchor Brand Multiplying 
Reel, full nickel plated, raised pillar, 
back sliding click and drag, balance 
handle ; holds 40 yards of line. Outfit 
also contains 25 yards of extra quality 
Hard Braided Silk for tro it or bass, 75 
feet of waterproof S.1.C. Bass Line, No. 64. 
Two dozen split shot for sinkers. Three 
No. 2adjustable sinkers, for bass fishing. Six 
assorted styles bass and trout flies. Onethree- 
foot Silkworm Gut Leader. Eighteen single 
gut snelled Hooks, assorted for trout and bass. 
One soft Rubber Frog, perfect imitation. One 
No. 4 Fluted Trolling Spoon, nickel plated, with 
swivel hooks, nicely feathered. One colorsd float. 
We will send this outfit to you with the distinct under- 
standing, that if you are not satisfied with it after you 
ve examined it, you can return it to us at our expense, 
and we will refund your money at once. A complete 
$5.00 Outfit at our Special Price, 2 00 
Order by number F G r3 . 


F Send forourlarge catalog No.43 containing 
ree a full and complete line of sporting goods 


SIEGEL OOPERG 


sixtH ave. /\\"< 18"819°STS 
J. B. Gree abut, Pres’t 






THE BIG STORE™ 





NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








The MONARCH” Is the Only AUTOMATIC FIS!| The Man Who Fishes 


HOOK Manufactured 


fish | are caught by touc h- 
ing the bait. Sample rsc. 
py i. Agents wanted 
sarge Illustrated Catalog 
of fishing tackle free. 


or in pata. 












THE Rest Sune 1867 


that cannot be sprung by weeds | 


| 
| 
| 








—————— and the man who rows the boat need the J 
PRAY IMPROVED OARLOCK 


Four years use at Maine Fishing Resorts backs its claims. Price 
Japanned, $1.75. Galvanized, $1.80. Send for illustrated pam- 
phiet or ask your dealer. 


S. L. FAIRCHILD, 





2508 Broadway, New Yorl 























/50 Pace 


CATALOGUE 


EDWARD vom HOFE 5¢ 


FACTORY-SALESROOM 
94-95 FULTON, ST. 
wm. 





FISHING TACKLE. 


fora. ANGLING 

















“NATIONAL” Plain Re-enforced Straight | t Blade OARS] 

















Hunting Duck Paddle, $2.00 


DUCK PADDLE 
$ [SOEACH 


Round End Canoe Paddle, $1.50 






SELECTED STOCK, EASTERN SPRUCE, ASH or NORTHERN FIR, COPPER-TIPPED > 96 
———=—=—=—._ $]28 PAIR 


COPPER.TIPPED, LEATHERED, FINISHED IN FILLER AND SPAR VARNISH, $3. 00 Pair ——— po ae 


Dealers Wanted—If yours won't handle th 


Catalog sent Free 





HANDLES 


Spruce Spoon Oars, Copper Tipped, Leathered, Finished in Filler 


and Spar Varnish, $4. sor air 


, will ship direct on receipt of price. 


NATIONAL BOAT OAR MFG. CO. 
2902 Clinton Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN J 
ST et TTS — 
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LOOKING AFT 


~ 
~ 


ACINE'BOATS” 


The BEST Money Can Buy 


Now Building Light Ship No. 89 for 
. S. Government 





If you want a boat or engine of any kind we 
offer you, without cost, 25 years experience 
and all the facilities of a $400,000.00 up-to-date 
plant equipped to build anything from a canvas 
canoe toa 250 foot steel steam yacht. Contracts 
now being made for 1908 delivery. 
Catalog No. 1—describes Motor Boats, Auto Boats, 
Cabin Launches, Cruisers, Shallow Draft Tunnel 
Boats for Florida, etc. 


Send 4c for postage. 
Catalog No. 2 


describes Row Boats 
Boats, Dingheys 


s, Hunting 
, Combination 
Send 4c for postage. 


Do You Want to OWN AN INTEREST 
in this old established concern percent. 
that will guarantee you y po ayable 
semi-annually on any amount you may care 
to invest from $100.00 up? As a stockholder 
you will be entitled to Special Prices and 
other considerations on boats for yourself. Our 

3 Address 


prospectus for the asking. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
BOX 23 
Muskegon, Michigan 
or a call at our branch stores will bring results. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
122 W. 34th St. 182 Milk St. 
CAMDEN, N. J. DETROIT, MICH. 
38 Delaware Ave. 182 Jefferson Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. SEATTLE, WASH. 
1610 Michigan Ave. $21 First Ave., South 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 879 Main St. 
Look for Our Big Annual Exhibit 
New York, Grand Central Palace, Dec. 


7 to 14. 
Chicago, Coliseum, Jan. 1 to 8. 
Mechanics Building, Jan. 25 to Feb. 1 


} , Barges, Canoes 
Row and Sail Boats, etc 





Boston, 





We guarantee 
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————<x OC 














the advertising on this page. 
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SSeS BOATS AND ENGINES 


aa 


SUA YR 3 ah = 
4 dine 
Waterman | Re al x: 
| @ For steady, consistent work da: Ee Wd d 
equip your Motor Boat witha Regal Four ycle Auto tipe, Mek 
speed engine. No complex mechanisms to get = of fix. 
“Bullt to Run and They Do it."* Four Cycle, J 


ump Spark Ign 

tion Engines in 3 to 5-H. P. Single Cylinda: 

and 4 Cylinders Cylinder; 16 to 20-H. P. Four Cyli finder. #16 to10. “Dowie 
7 ‘Regals ‘use about one- 

complete half as much fuel as en- 





















































Single ginesof the 2 cycleclass, 
- y ler, 2 me power rating. 

3s pounds. Height, 14 inches rray iron cyli rite now for com- 
PB copper jac on d oar Eagine Book No. 26 
feed Carburet Pun and all fittings of on eget See Speed anu 

retet mp c Slow Speed Marine En- 
Shipped comp lete (including foundation pieces) all wines. 
ready ate inst nt c RECAL GASOLINE 

Will drive a car ten to tw e miles per hour If ENCINE CO. 

you own a canoe, you want tl motor immediate 
shipments can be made. Sen:! for catalog, 
Waterman Marine Motor Co., '529 !ort St. West, Detroit, Mich, | 








A STRELINGER in your 
Launch is like Gold in 
your Pocket: 

Mighty Satisfactory 


The Strelinger Always Goes 
Safe, Simple, Durable, 
Reliable, Powerful 


“GOOD AS EVER, after 10 years of ser- 
vice."’ That's the way we build them, 


GOOD ALWAYS 
TROUBLE LEAVES when the 


5] HIGH SPEED-HEAVY DUT 
————————— 
Our “square deal” policy isas im 
portant to usas it Is to the buyer. We 
want only satisfied customers; hence we 
agree to refund your money, if FOX MOTORS fail to 
please you after 30 days’ trial. Write for catalog. 


THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE GO. 
204 Front St,, South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 


ALS MOTORS 


HIGH SPEED-HEAVY DUT 
———————— 
We sell on the bore and stroke of — 


our cylinders and their capacity 
in cubic inches. To realize the import- 
ance > of this matter, send for our catalog. 

THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE Co. 
204 Front St., South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 





















THE STRELINGER 


| (4 Cyc.—t to 4 Cyl.) Strelinger comes aboard 
! We carry in stock 2 and 4-Cycle Marine and Stationary engines, z 1-2 to 
50 HE 5 to $2,500. Send for catalogue. Special bargains on a few 













samp! ‘< motors 
THE STREL INGER MARINE ENGINE CO, 
Dept. F; 46 E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 


































The Perfection “ pulls like a bulldog 
| and is the simplest and best finished Marine 
| ine ever soll. Reversible. Easy 
} +) Starting. NO Crank- 
| = Ing No vibration. Per- 


fect speed control. Strong, 
durable, reliable, econom- 
an with ical —the one’ Prac 


‘ full equipment rine for sports 
Let us send you tes- saiaecaniin tioal ahd ansial 












en. Wonderfully speedy 
: moniais from people who and quict operating. Bach one tested 
| ne are using them. 16-18-21-25 and 30 and backed by our guarantee of satisfaction 
footers at proportionate prices, Boats and engines guar- or free replacement Guaranty backed by 
anteed one year. Shipment made the day we receive order. one of the largest = 1 “oe e ao ped facto- 

Motor the simplest made, starts without cranking, anyone ries in the business 





can operate them. We are the largest builders of pleasure to, all i an¢ tome ‘ clog o R.Seting 
boats in the world and sell direct to aser. Free Catalog. sooo, Prcehsnepaet agg 
DETROIT BOAT CO. 1245 Jefferson Ave.. DETROIT, MICH. The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


| 1341 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 




















are the qualities most de- 
Safety and Speed sired in a pleasure boat. 
Mullins Steel Bests are made of smooth pressed steel plates, with air 
chambers in each end, and are as safe as a life boat. Lighter and more 
buoyant than wooden boats—they are the safest boats afloat—last a lifetime, 
and don’t crack, warp, leak, sweil, dry out or sink. 
The fastest boats afloat—the Mullins breaks all records—distances all 
riva!s—excels all other boats of same size and power. 


Mullins Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


They are half the weight of wooden boats, have noiseless underwater 
exhaust, and are so constructed that the vibration of the engine is absorbed 
by the framework, and not communicated to the hull. 

‘here is no danger of vibration of engine opening seams as with other 
boats. Mullins Boats are the fastest, safest, most elegantand practical boats 
made, and every boat is positively guaranteed. 

Write for Free Catalog of Motor Boats, Marine 

Engines, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 
W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 127 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 

H. C. Squires’ Soas, (N. Y. Sales Agents) 44 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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ENJOYMENT AND HEALTH | | 


Canoeing brings a sense of buoyancy and free- 

dom that comes from no other sport — the light 

> but staunch craft becomes an 

& actual part of the canoeist and 

é every stroke brings health 
and happiness. 




















Indian Girl Canoes are built by men 
who have grown up in the business, 
with a care and skill beyond the 
ordinary mechanic. That is why f 



















y/ they have a style, elegance, 
Ad Town Cance' Youn Canc e © op dex lightness and finish ce 
all their own, 
This nameplateisa guar- rite today for illustrated catalog 5 





and the name of nearest dealer. 5 
v. H. Rushton, Inc., Est. 1873 


Builder of Gne row boats, power 
boat hulls and motor cas ves also. 


610 WaterSt.,Canton,N.Y 


antee of correctness 
of model and quality. } 
5 Our illustrated booklet on 

a Canoes describes and pic- 
= tures the full line « 
oes, 4 fown Canoe” 1 
i and tells how to 
et the best canoe for t 
urpose Send for it 

today 


i 
* OLD TOWN 
e., 































KIDOO! | 


MARINE ENGINE 


New 1908 Model, improved and perfected in every detail. A strictly high- ‘ 
grade 2-cycle engine for use in Canoes, Rowboats, Flathottom Boats, River 
Skiffs, Yacht nders, Hunting and Fishing Boats, and 14 1 
to 20 ft. Pleasure and Speed Launches. $ 































CANOE CO. 


203 Middle 
Street 





OLD TOWN 
MAINE 





ACTUAL 4 
np. bare Engine 1 
Complete Engine with Accessories ’ 


and Fresh Water Boat Fittings, } 
$43.75. Salt Water Boat Fittings, $5 extra. 

Swiftest, most powerful, efficient and reliable 
engine of its size on earth. Simple, compact, 
strong, durable, reversible, economical and safe. 
Anyone can iustall and run it. Drives boat 5 to 8 
m lesan hour. Sold from factory to user on 30 day's ap- t 
proval and 5-year guarantee. Promptshipment. Order now. 





| Belle Isle Motor Co., Dept. 2, Detroit, Mich. 


“THE FAIRBANKS LINE” , 
STATIONARY 

















HORIZONTAL 
AND 
VERTICAL 
14 H.P. 

TO 
300 H.P. 


TWoO 
AND 
FOUR CYCLE 
13 H.P. 

TO 
100 H.P. 


GAS 
GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 


FOR BOATS 
OF ALL 
TYPES 

















Two Cycle High Speed 14 to <o H.P. Bulletin No. 13 Four Cycle High Speed 1} to 20 H.P. Bulletin R 
Two Cycle Slow Speed 14 to 10 H.P. Bulletin No.8 Four Cycle Medium Speed 10to 100 H.P. Bulletin No. 12 
Write to-day to Home Office or nearest Branch for the Bulletin that interests you 


The FAIRBANHS CO., Broomeand Lafayette Sts., New York City 










ALBANY, N, Y., 360-366 Broadway HARTFORD, CONN., 306-316 Pearl St. LONDON, ENGLAND, 78-80 City Road 
BALTIMORE, MD., Light and Lombard Sts. NEW ORLEANS, LA,, goo-924 Camp St. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 56 Bothwell St. 
BANGOR, MAINE, 196 Exchange St. PHILADELPHIA, I Arch St, HAMBURG, GERMANY, Rodingsmarkt, 38 
BOSTON, MASS., 38-44 Pearl St. PITTSBURG, PA., 316 cond Ave. PARIS, FRANCE, 55 Quai de Valmy 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 145-149 East Seneca St. SYRACUSE, N. Y., < 53 W. Fayette St. 


OR TO J. M. BULKLEY, 1101-1102 Chamber cf Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 
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Build Your Own Boat..Brocks 


I can sell you a beat for one-fourth of what a — 


factory would charge. 


I will sell you 100 cents’ worth of actual value and results 


for 25 cents. Is it worth considering? 


I cannot tell you my whole story here, but if you will send 
for my catalogues they will prove what I claim. 
Read my guarantee 


chance—right now, today. 
you take no risk. 


You Can Save Three-fourths 


I have revolutionizea the boat-building busi- 


ness. I have spent the last twenty-two vears in 
building or sailing boats, and am a _ practical 


boat man. 

Seven years ago I originated the Pattern Sys- 
tem of boat-building Today my 
customers are found in every civil- 
ized country on carth. Over 50,000 
boats (more than the combined out- 
put of all boat factories) have been built from 
my system, mostly by inexperienced men and 
boy Ss. 

Over half of these have built several boats— 
a large number have established themselves in 


the boat-building business 


Boat Patterns, $1.50 and Up 

Anyone can build a boat by using my exact 
size printed paper patterns and illustrated in- 
struction sheets, telling how to do every little 


detail. You can- 





not fail to build as 
good a boat as the 











A Set-Up Frame professional boat - 
Te =e builder. 
Se) iy boat catalogue 

A Semi-Speed Model 
boats, and tells how anyone can build a boat 





shows all kinds of 
from them. 


Knock=-Down Boat Frames 

Many people prefer to buy my knock-down 
frames (all ready to put together) for their 
boats, instead of working up the rough lumber. 

Owing to my immense factory facilities, I can, 






“System 
MY SUARANTER 


Whether you buy boats, pat- 
terns, knock-down trames, 
or engines of me, I ab- 
solutely guarantee that you 
will be satisfied. I will in- 
stantly refund your money 
f you are not. I stand back 
of every statement in this 
advertisement. I have 
made them as strong and 
convincing as I know how 
The goods warrant it. 


Cc. C. BROOKS. 


Give me a 
it means 








I also send free with 
in fcr each frame the patterns 


A = : and complete illustrat- 
\ —— 7 ed instructions needed 
—_ : ; to finish the boat. Ican 
SAIL BOAT save you (1) boat-build- 
er’s profit, (2) labor ex- 
pense, (3) big selling ex- 
pense, (4) seven-eighths 
freight. You can figure 
A LAUNCH this out yourself 


SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER 

This boat (No. 233) is 154 feet long and has 48- 
inch beam and 36-inch depth at bow 

It has a crowning deck forward, and as seen in 
illustration, is every inch a launch, not a rowboat 
masquerading as one 

The frame is of clear oak and the planking of 
cypress strips %-inch thick, with hollow and 
round seams, edge nailed, all fastenings and iron 
work galvanized for salt water. 
ee Coreen T) 








Launch No. 233 
Fittings are two cleats, two flagstaff sockets, 
tank plate, all polished brass; 5-gallon gaivanized 
tank, lead piping, rudder, rudder port, tiller, tiller 
rope, fairleaders and out-board shaft support. (1) 


Price of patterns, $3.00. (2) Price of complete 
knock-down frame with patterns and instruc- 
tions to finish, $12.00. (3) Price of complete knock- 
down boat, consisting of all the above, with plank- 
ing, decking, coaming (hardware and fittings in- 
cluded), $33.85. 

Price of the finished boat complete, ready to 
install engine, $75.00. 

Combination price of knock-down frame and 
3 h.p. Type ‘“‘E” engine with outfit as de- 
scribed in special engine offer, $70.00. 

Combination price complete knock-down boat 
as described, with en- 





in many cases, supply 
knock-down frames in 
clear, seasoned oak, at a 
lower price than you 
would pay for suitable 
raw material. 

All parts of my knock- 
down frames are accu- 
rately shaped and ma- 
chined, ready to put 
together. 





$65.00 





SPECIAL ENGINE OFFER 


Here is an engine I know is all right. ‘‘The 
Brooks Special" has copper water jacket, com- p 
plete marine and electrical equipment, ready the above, with three 
to install—3 h.p Ww 4 

ly this engine, together with special 154 foot : : , Z 

kK D Fee h Lone built especially for it, for JO" outside, interior and 
$70.00. Don't buy before you investigate this. 
Send for my engine catalogue—it’s free. Save varnish, and engine in- 
Type “E” money by getting our 
prices on all sizes of engines and frames when 
bought together 


gine outfit, $go. 

Price of complete 
launch, to include all of 
Weighs 53 Ibs. Will sup- I. coats white lead paint 
decks finished with spar 


pecial low combination 





stalled, all ready to run, 
$125.00. 





Write me personally for my boat, engine or furniture catalogue. Sent free. 


C.C. BROOKS, Pres’t BROOKS BOAT MFG.CO., 804 SHIP STREET 


(Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building) 


SAGINAW, MICH., U.S.A. 

















S with you 


’Twill double the pleasure 
of every outing, and give twice 
the pleasure afterward. 

And anybody can make good 
pictures by the Kodak system. 
No dark-room — no_ bother. 
Every step is simple. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $100.00 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
ae Rochester, N. Y. 
the dealers ov by weal The Kodak City 




















THE NEW 


Goerz 
ec Anschutz 
Camera 


With or without Exten- 
sion; with or without tele- 
foto lens but always with a Goerz-Lens is 
























































The ideal equipment for the Naturalist and the 





Hunter with the Camera 


Full descriptive catalogue free on ee. De luxe catalogue with Steichen cover for 
g cents postage, through your dealer or direct from the 


C. P. GDERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


CHICAGO ‘ SAN FRANCISCO 
1514 Heyworth Bldg. NEW YORK, 52 E. Union Square 703 Call Bldg. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES LENS San a 


OS: 


KS 





Graflex 


Cameras 





Reasons why the Graflex gives better 
results than any other Camera : 


1. It is equipped with a Focal Plane Shutter work- 
ing from time to 1-000 of a second. 

2. It is so constructed that the picture can be seen 
full size of negative, up to the instant of exposure, 
right side up. 

3. It may be used with Film, Plates or Film Packs. 

4. It will make perfect pictures under conditions 
that would result in failure with other cameras. 

5. It is a hand camera instantly adjustable for the 
most exacting kinds of Photographic work. 


Graflex Catalog free at your dealer's, or 


Folmer & Schwing Division 
Eastman Kodak®Co. Rochester, N. Y. 














To obtain the best results of Photograph of 
Game, they should be finished on SELTONA or 
TINTONA, the World’s Finest Photographic 
Paper. Send for Price List. 








This 
$12.00 
National 
Post 
Card 
Camera, 
Only 
$8.40 


Takes 
Photos 3} x 
54 ins., has 
special Sym- 
me trical 
Lens; Automatic Shutter ; Seal Grain Cover; Focusing 
Screen; Reversible Finder and Tripod Soc ket. Weight 
only 19 oz. Full particulars in our National Camera Cat- 
alogue No. o. 


FILM CAMERAS Like the one referred 

toin article by Alden 
| Craig on another page of this issue, only $4.25, cost 
elsewhere $8.00. Send to-day for caté 1logue. 


J. L. LEWIS, 379 6th Ave., New York 

















“OH FOR A CAMERA” 




















Whenever you say it—Wherever 
you hear it—Remember 


PREMO 


For there’s a Premo suitable for every pur- 
pose. Here’s one— 

Film Premo No. 1—The lightest and 
most compact camera for pictures of corres- 
ponding size, in existence. Compare it with 
any other. 

The easiest to load—Open back—drop in 
Premo Film Pack—close back and camera is 
loaded in daylight. 

The simplest to operate—Open camera— 
pull out black paper tab—press bulb and the 
exposure is made. Excellent lens and shut- 
ter equipment. Films may be developed by 
tray or tank system in our new Premo De- 
veloping Tank, as preferred. 

The § x 7 size is new this year, It isa 
surprisingly light and compact camera for 
large size pictures, and the price is very mod- 
erate. 3144 x 44%, $10.00; 34% x 5%, 
$12.50; 4X 5, $12.50; § X 7,5 $20.00. 

Catalogue of fifty different styles 
and sizes of Premos, at the dealer’s, 
or mailed to any address free on 
request. It tells all about Premos, 


the Premo Film Pack and the Premo 
Developing Tank. Get it to-day. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


70 South St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 














Exchanged Cameras 





Equal to New at a 
Saving of 40 to 50° 


Get our bargain list (free) 
before buying. If you 
have a Camera or Lens 
to sell or exchange, get 


our terms first. 
We save you money. 


NATIONAL SPECIALTY CO. 
49 West 28th Street, New York City 











All Cameras! All rie 


Headquarters for buying, selling, exchanging second 


hand c ameras ant 1 lenses. We carry a full line of 
Kod aks, Century, Premo and Graflex Camer so 
supplies. Write for bargain list D. 


GLOECKNER & NEWBY CO. 1 mouovay, 


c a ef Cedar Cances fer $20, We sell direct, saving 
10 en a canee, Ali canoes cedar and copper fiatenet. 
We make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for 
ares cata logue giving prices with retailers’ profits cut a 
we are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
ROIT BOAT CO., 102 Bellevue Ave., 

















You May Choose 


between this camera and two others, 
as a prize for the best photograph sent 
us prior to July 1. 


For photographs available as _ illus- 
trations we will pay from fiity cents to 
one dollar each. Those not accepted will 
be returned at once with reason of refusal. 
Hunting, fishing, camping, canoeing and 
live game photographs are acceptable; 
scenery snapshots without figures are not, 
In outdoor photographs a_ noticeable 
posing of subjects is always objectionable. 
Avoid the “butcher shop” display of 
dead game or big catches of fish. Try to 
depict the common everyday scenes of 
forest, stream and camp life; make fewer 
photographs, and every one a * picture.”’ 


Photographs must be addressed to 


Photograph Department, 


Field and Stream, 35 W. 21st Street, 
New York City 


























ORDER A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
Embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 
Men's sizes, 6to11, = $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 

sizes2to5, © = © 2.25 
Youths’ and Misses’, 

sizestrto1, -* © 2.00 
Children's, sizes 5 to 10, 1.50 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if 


not satisfactory. 

We also supply handsome Moccasin Slippers same 
material, sizes and prices as above. They are artistic, 
sensible and the most comfortable home foot coverings 
imaginable 

Our “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes” have nosuperior asa 
hunting shoe. Send for free catalogue to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 









° 

Army Auction Bargains 

~& Tents - $1 90 up Old Pistols - = § .50uP 

Rifles - 1.95 ** | Officers’ Swords, new $1.75 * 

: AR MY SADDLES 3. 0 “|Cavalry Sabres “7 1.50 * 

' “ Bridles - 1,00%|)UNIFORMS “~ 1.95“ 

“ Leggins,pr. .15|7 Shot Carbine “ - B50 

1907 MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIC CAT- 

fy ALOGUE, 260 large pages, contai ning thousands of 

beautiful illnetratter s—with wholesale and retail prices 

of 15 acres GOVT, AUCTION SALE DS, 
mailed for 15 cents (stamps), 


B "ANCTS RANNERMAN, 591 Broadwav, WREW YORE 






















MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequalled in Strength. Beautifal in Finish. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF SPECIAL INDIAN MODEL. 


B. M. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 
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Sportsman! Fishermen! Hu moege 
Naturalists and others seeking 

better themselves by learning a ad 
profession. The wonderful art of Tax. | 


easily be learned right in your own home 





up your business. 
We Teach By Mail how to mount 
birds, animals, game heads, tan skins, make 
rugs and mountalltrophies. A delightful en- 
F trancing and money-making profession for men 
and women. Easily and quickly learne: 
Success guaranteed or no tuition. En- 
dorsed by thousands of delig i grad- 
uates all a g incomes 
Great Book FREE! Our beautiful, il- 
lustrated boo k, ‘‘How to Learn to Mount Birds an a 
Animals,’" and our handsome Taxidermy Maga 
zine sent absolutely free to all who write. Sto 
depending on a job. Bea professional man or woman. Write today. 


N. W. Scho! of Taxidermy, Box 78 W. eo Neb. 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a_ powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery ofthe age, Allen's 
Foot= Ease makes tight- titting or new shoes feel 
easy. It is a certain cure for } ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 
We have over 30, 000 testimonials, TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 5c. Do not accept any substi- 
tute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 
FRE TRIAL. PACKAGE 
sent by mail 
: MOTHER GRAY’S SWE ET POW- 
JERS, the best .aedicine for Feverish, sickly 
“Ina pinch, Children. Sold ty Dru gists everywhere. 
use Allen’s Trial Package FRE E. Address, 
Foot-Ease.” ALLENS. OL USTED. Le Roy. N.Y. 


{ Mention this magazine. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. 
We Ship on Approval ana trial 
toanyonein U. S. and prepay the freight. 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle after 
using it ten days don't pay a — 
o not buya 

Factory Pricas \\25- °°? 3 
pair of tires from anyone any price until 
im you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 
oa grade bicycles and sundries and learn our un- 
heard of prices and marvelous new offers. 
it Only Costs a cent to write a postal 
and everything will be sent you FREE 
by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 

Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aa// usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. a. 221. Chicago 



















































































during your spare hours. No need to give | 


idermy, so long kept secret, can now | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








An Aid 
To Health 


Dr. Meyer’s Detachable Sack 
Suspensory 


Every man should wear one 
Perfectly comfortable, absolutely sanitary, 
easily adjusted, thoroughly efficient. It has 
no back straps to bind. It never chafes, 
sweats or irritates. Each outfit has two 
detachable sacks; one can always be kept 
clean. All sizes. Mailed in plain box on 
receipt of price. Write for booklet. 


MEYER MANUFACTURING CO. 










No. ro Arcade Street, Watertown, N. Y. 








EDISON 


Phonograph Offer 


| Thisis theregular Edison 
| Outfit—a 


Wonderful 






















fine instru- 
ment—but we equip it 
besides at @ very small 
increase in price with 
our special PARLOR 
G D hand decorat- 
ed horn and other 
PARLOR GRAND 
equipment. This is all 
pictured in our spe- 
cial circular 
which we 
send free 


Mr. Edison says : 
“I WANT to see a 
Phonograph in every 
American Home.” 










TRADE MARK 


Chonaats Bien. 


FREE TRIAL 


Free Trial Means Free Trial 


No Money Down —No C.0.D. 


Try this great latest style phonograph in 
your home; play the beautiful Edison gold 
moulded records, and if then you do not 
care to keep the outfit, return it at our ex- 
pense. We do not charge you one cent for 


the trial. 
Edison phonograph, 


$2.00 a Mont easiest possible pay- 


ments at rock-bottom prices—and no interest on payments. 
Our beautiful catalog quotes absolutely rock-bottom prices 
— the magnificent latest style Outfit No.6— at about one 
fourth the cost of inferior imitations. - 


Write for Our Catalog ,’ or 


Do not bother with sending a letter; ¢@ Ky 





now buys a genuine 





merely sign and mail coupon, writing A 
nameand address piainly. Write now. < 
Remember free trial—no money down. oP? 
You cannot imagine now old and ‘$3 Ad os 
voung enjoy the Edison—vhe a oe on x. ~ 
ass variety of stirring conga vO & 
thy comical minstrel shows o Se 
and songs. Send for our ne F i 
free satalog and free Ax oF OSS ° 
trial cervificate anyway. 4.0 PSY 
Sign the Coupon 43° “Ss w ets : 
FREDERICK , “. F iS" 
BABSON, 6 WS 
Edison Building, e eo > $ S SS a” 
Suite(jj. B 5° oo” 
Chicago, . & Sto - 
tins FOF oS SGP . 
~ s~ Vax 
72 eos 
oy’ SS [e) _ & ’ 
A SP DP fe 
, < x& - ¢ = + - Y i 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


NEW YORK—via BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 3} HOURS FROM EITHER PARIS 
OR LONDON—ROTTERDAM 














Fleet of New Twin Screw 7 = 
Steamers ng Se a 
as tremens (New) : 
4,170 tons 
“NEW AMSTERDAM” 
17,250 tons 
“NOORDAM ” | 
12,500 tons 
“RYNDAM” 
, 12,500 tons 
“POTSDAM” | 
12,600 tons 
“STATENDAM,” | 
~ 10,500 tons | 














All Steamers are equipped with Marconi Wireless 
Telegraphy and Submarine Signa! Receiving Apparatus 








For General Information Apply to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 























EASTER 
BY THE SEA AND IN THE PINES 























ao ao 























Atlantic Lakewood 
City In 
Ninety 
Three Minutes 
Hours 





— — 









STOP-OVER AT LAKEWOOD AND RETURN VIA PHILADELPHIA PERMITTED. 
PULLMAN BUFFET PARLOR CARS AND VESTIBULED PASSENGER COACHES. 
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15 Bait Hooks 


rr 


These Bait 
H ooks are 
the kind that give 
the fisherman real 
satisfaction. Well 
made of the best 
materials. Business 
like in construction, 
without any unhandy 
chains or other 
bothersome riggings. 
The spoon is wonder- 





It Depends 
On the Line 


A booklet describing the 
best lakes and = streams in 
which there is good fishing 


fully alluring, and the in W isCONSIN, Minnesota 9 


te halal eee dl : Mi-higan, Illinois and Iowa. 
on long or short bites. ; Some of these 
At your dealer's or direct. : 
Double Trailer Minnow Tandem, 30c. 
Single Trailer Frog Tandem, 25c, 


Send for booklet of (tier good trings. 


A. F. BINGENHEIMER, 


| streams are only a few hours’ 
|| ride from Chicago. 








142 2d St., Milwaukee. 





High Class English 
Made Tackle 











W. J. CUMMINS has 
published a SPECIAL 
AMERICAN EDITION 
of his Magnificent 
Catalogue on 


Fishing Tackle 


Write at once for a copy 
ADDRESS 


W. J. CUSISMINS, 


Fishing Tackle Maker 


(Dept.S) Bishop Auckland, ENGLAND 

















Chicago 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


offers quick and comfortable 
service to many points in the 
above mentioned territory. 
All cars are owned and oper- 
ated by this company and 





therefore offer an excellence 
in service not obtainable else- 
where. 

Above booklet sent on 
request. 


F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS = 





> i r 7) 
eT Bk Newfoundland 4ceuy st 
YZ Z , C A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
| 5 7: Si. Ideal Canoe Trips 


one Z r<S @ The country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
ens ’ land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 

$ kinds of fish and game. 
Wild Rice is an unequaled (|, ™All along the route of the Railway are streams 


a 3| famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
attraction for wild fowl || some of which have a world wide reputation. - 




















By our methoi of handling the seed reaches 
the purchaser in perfect growing condition. Where Inf tien ch y given & “ - ™ 
wild rice ws ducks willcome. Plant the seed B —- eerfull pom application 
early 8 Syme tb and thus make your hunting ; i, Ww. N, JOHNSTONE General Passenger ent, 
a || Reid Newfoundland Company St, John’s, Rew- 
ree | foundland 


Send for our beauti- 
_ fully illustrated Wild ff 
/ Rice Booklet 


IP 
i y containing an interesting de- 
i scription of this valuable ce- f ° 
if real, its culture, prices and | 
testimonials from 
actual planters. 





Rowboat?20° 


20 different Designs 
Can ship immediately in any quantity. 
Need No Boat House. Never Leak, Rust, 
Check, Crack or Rot. Every boat has water 
tight compartment, so cannot sink. Write for 
FREE Illustrated Catalogue and Special Prices, 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO, 102 Bellevue av,, Detroit, Mich. 

















KF NoRTHRUP. KING & @. 
STERLING SEEDSMEN 
on oced Bldg-Minneapolis-Minn 


























AtlanticCity,N.J."seatr resort 






a € Ss 
a~ OL Modern Hotel 
on Coast. Spacious 
-—————"New Sun Parlors 
Fe and Verandas di- 
rectly on Board 
Walk, affording 
unobstructed view 
of Ocean and Es- 
planade 
Private baths, 
with hot and cold 
sea water and fresh 
4, ae water connections. 





Unexcelled Cuisine, under personal supervision of the Management. American or European Plan. 
SPECIAL RATES FOR THE WINTER SEASON NOW IN EFFECT. 
JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor. 

Also proprietor ‘‘ Harvey's "’ Restaurant, Washington, D. C When in Washington don't fail to 
try ‘ Harvey's” famous sea food and game specialties. 


A. S. RUKEYSER, Manager. SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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the Tourist, Camper, Canoeist, 
Angler and pr sotarernegil .« 


> by rail, and offering the 


A new territory accessit 
z Scenery unex- 


best fishing and sh« 
celle 1 owed fever u 
Black bas } 
ina bund: ince 
game during be 
book telling you all about it onapt 
G. W. Vaux, 917 Merchants’ trend taal Bide., Chicago, Ill, 
F. P, “Dwyer, 290 Broadway, New York, N. 
E_ H. Boyaton, 360 Washington S'., Foston, a 
W. Robinson, 500 Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Ww. BE. DAVIS, G. T. BBEIt 
_ Passenger Traffic Manager, General Passenger & Ticket Agent, 
Montreal. Montreal. 


mut. w 
artridge an i other 
llustrated 
lies ation to 











A Bottled Delight 

HERE is always something lacking in 

the flavor of a made-by-guesswork cock- 

tail. CLUB COCKTAILS are the only perfect 

cocktails. A mixéd-to-measure blend of rare 

old liquors aged in wood—always uniform in 

flavor. fragrant. delicious, appetizing, a CLUB 

COCKTAIL is a vastly better drink than any 
chance-mixed cocktail possibly could be. 


kinds. At all good dealers. Man- 
hattan (whiskey base) and Martini 
(gin base) are universal favorites. 


GF HeubleinE Bro. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK 
EEE HS: So Ses 


LONDON 
rer) 





“A Land of 
Lakes and Rivers 


MN AFTERNOONS CATCH - BLACK BASS” 

















The 1907 Edition of 


Marble’s (free) Catalog | 


contains an article by Mr. Marble 
entitled 


. to Use a fgg 


Marble first — a com- 


veyor j 
*‘in the silent plz ’ have 
abled him to write a most it 
tive an interesting tic] and 
made it pos le for him to con- 
1 nd 36 other 
r catalog shows 90 
Special- 
Sold 
f re 
y rb ick if not 


Marble S 


safety Axe Co,., 
85-113 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich, 


» RIFLE CLEANER 5} 
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FITS stb. RODS. BRASS GAUZE WASHERS ON SPIRAL V WIRE 
FOLLOWS THE 
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Sixe of Canvas 14x20 














Cor. Walnut and Thirteenth Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EUROPEAN PLAN ONE {UNDRED AND SIXTY ROOMS 
ABSOLUTELY FIL EPROUI \ NEW HOTEI 








CUISINE UNEANCELLED 


Location especially desirable. 

Immediate vicinity fashionable 
theatre district. 

Within easy access to Pennsylvania and Reading 
Railroads. 

Rates: Rooms $2.00 per day and upwards. 
EUGENE G. MILLER Manager. 


shopping and 








A Great Opportunity 
for 
Art- Loving Anglers 


From the original painting in oil by Mr. 
H. A. Driscole, the art-master of game 
fishes. 

_ The original ot this painting has been 

own at various sportsmen’s exhibitions 
Note 1 fishing authorities, art connoisset 
expert anglers, in fact, everyone who hes 
seen it, emphatically pronounce it the best 
painting of a ive small-mouth black bass 
ever pat on canvas! 

In response to innumerable req 1ests we 
have had this painting reproduced in its 
exact size and colors. When framed it is 
impussible to tell it from the original canvas, 
Which is valued at $500.00, 








PRICE, SECURELY PACKED 
FOR MAILING, $2.00 


or $3.00 with a year’s subscription, renew- 
i 


al, or extension of su bscription, to 
Fietp AND STREAM 


Field and Stream 
Publishing Co, 35 West, 21st Street, 


Address the Art 
Department, 
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- When in BOSTON stay at the | 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. 
Long distance telephone in every room. Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


200 rooms—200 with private baths. AMOS fal : WH 4 PPLE, PROPRIETOR 








ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES 


your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothing that will 
give you more satisfaction than ~ wines of the Brotherhood WineCo. The sixty-seventh ~ 
annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. 2 r+) P >) 2 


BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., $7iingSVeshineton Sts, Vineyards Established x09 { [iinet NY 
Edward R. Emerson, President 


(Long Distance Telephone, 1776 Spring) 





cams, valves, springs or eet 
ets. Only 3° moving parts, All 


grourd. Crank 
és shaft drop 
forged steel means more than a good 
! 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1345 lefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich CATALOG. 








Getting There 
eae and Back 


motor. It means good ig 
nition back of the motor 
When miles out from shore 
a helpless engine puts things 
in a bad way. You avoid 










0 y governments a é, Pi , 
We supplied every U. S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last ten at all times, maintain their 
years. Hundreds of testimonials from government officials, full 
Naval Commanders, Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers and u 
others; the best oe — 


ACME FOLDING ' BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO necessary for gas engine work 






15 models to select from. and unfailingly deliver the quick, hot spark 





this if you have Edison 
Highest Award : 
at St, Louis 
World’s Fale § | 
& and England. § | 


Primary Batteries They 





provide sufficient current 


oltage until completely exhausted 








areas NEW CURE ‘Battery Sparks” is a booklet on the 


~ Binds and iewee the 
besten parts — as you w ould a 


SENT ON aL 


. 7226 Brooks’ Bldg. 








subject. Write for it. 


UPTU || Edison Manufacturing Co., 


37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


MARSHALL, MICH. | 
We guarantee the advertising on this page. 








10 Fifth Ave.. New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E 
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Save YOUR Money 
and Use Ours 


To buy your Magazine Subscriptions and Books 


Library Slips Do It!/ 


You will find them packed in every 
one of these well-known products 
(illustrated below). You’ll know the 
Library Slip by its color—green. 


























Millions of dollars worth of Library 
Slips are distributed every year. 

All YOU have to do is to use 
the products—save the Library Slips, 
send them to us and we will give you 
any book or a year’s subscription to 
your favorite magazine. 

You cannot get them any cheaper. 

These products are for sale at your 
local dealers. If he should not carry 
them send us his name and address. 

















List of New Products 





Fairbank’'s ‘‘Pummo” — (A Glycerine- 
Pumice Soap) 

Armour's ‘‘ Veribest’’ Brands of Meats 
in Tins 

Armour's Extract of Beef 

Armour's Soluble Beef 

Armour’s Potted and Deviled Meats 

Armour’s “Star’’ Brand Sliced Bacon 

‘Golden Egg’’ Spaghetti, Macaroni, 
Noodles and Alphabets 


















Don’t wait but send to-day for our beautifully illustrated cataiog—it’s free. 





The Magazine and Book Company of New York 


256 Broadway, New York 


——— 
“4 





remember these 
=-are some of 


Oi the thin 
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New cast 
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COMFORT FOR MEN 


in the use of 


WASHBURNE’S 
Pat. Imp. FASTENERS 


Little But Never Let Go. 
MEN SWEAR BY 


THEM— 
NOT AT THEM. 


They are the great- 
est little utilities 
ever invented for 

wm men’s dress, and 
are applied to 


Key Chain and Ring, 25c¢ 


Scart Holder, 10¢ 
Bachelor Button, 10c 
Cuff Holders, 20¢ 


Drawers Supporters, 10c 
LOOK OUT FOR IMITATIONS 


WASHBURNE on 


Catalogue Free 


None genuine without name 
Fastener 
Sold Everywhere Sent Prepaid 


AMERICAN RING CO., Dept. 95, Waterbury, Conn. 














Gabler pianos represent the very highest 
quality artistically, musically and in point 
of durability, that can be produced. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


The Pianos That Win By Comparison 


have the sincere endorsement of the best 
musical critics and the enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of thousands of satisfied owners. 

For over fifty years the Gabler has been 
the choice of those who want highest qual- 
ity and full value. 

You can secure a Gabler on the most at- 
tractive terms—ask for particulars. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


(Established 1854) 


465 Whitlock Ave., New York 











| 
| 
| 



















STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“MG The Name is stamped on 
every loop—Be sure it’s there 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


THE 





Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 





Affer Shaving 





BORATED TALCUM 


"TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber 
use it also. It is Antiseptic, 
and will prevent any of the 
skin diseases often con- 
tracted. 

A positive relief for Chapped 
= Hands, Chafing and all afflictions 
of the skin. Removes all odor of perspiration 
Get Mennen’s—the original. Put upin non-refill- 
able boxes——the “‘box that lox.” Sold everywhere 
or mailed for 25 cents. 

Sample free 
Try Mennen’s Violet(Borated) Talcum. 
GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1542. 
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HAYNER WHISKEY is the 
ideal whiskey for the home — 
the finest whiskey you could buy 
for medicinal purposes—the pur- 
est, richest and most delicious 
whiskey we have ever produced 
in all our 42 years experience as 


distillers. 


We want you tosend usa trial 
order—want you totake it into 
your home and try it for 
yourself—so that you may 
a smooth, 
and delightful 


KNOW what 
mellow 
whiskey it is—and whata 
great saving our ‘‘ Direct 
from Distillery’’ plan of 
selling means to you, 


Order it at our risk — on 


Our positive guarantee [ 


that you will find it just 
as we say—or it will not 
cost you one cent of your 
money. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 


We will send you FOUR full 
quart bottles of HAYNER 
PRIVATE STOCK BOT: 
TLEDIN BOND WHISKEY 
for $3.20—in plain sealed case 
with no marks to show con- 
tents—and we will pay the 
express charges. When it 
arrives, open one, two or all 
of the bottles—try it—let the 
quality speak for itself. Then 
if you don’t find it up to your 
highest expectations—send it 
back at our expense and we 
will return your $3.20 by first 
mail. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., 


pe ANUME 30.9008. SERIAL HO. ao 


a, you order HAYNER PRI- 
we VATE STOCK BOTTLED-IN- 
m@ BOND WHISKEY —you know— 

positively—that it is as fine a 

whiskey as can be produced—and 

ABSOLUTELY PURE to the last 


drop. 


Like ALL Hayner Whiskies, it is ie 
made in strict conformity with 


guaranteed pure by our sworn 

affidavit filed with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington—Serial No. 1401. 


It MUST be of the finest 
quality and highest stand- 
ard of purity to withstand 
the strict analysis of the 
Pure Food Commissions of 
the various States in the 
Union. 


And—most important of all 
—it is BOTTLED -IN- 
BOND under the supervis- 
ion of the U. S. Govern- 
ment officials—and each 
bottle is sealed with the 
U. S. Government’s BOT- 
TLED-IN-BOND STAMP 
—the most trustworthy as- 
yg surance in the world that 
the whiskey is fully aged, 7 
full 100% proof and full § 
measure—and a guarantee | 
that it comes to YOU in its ° 
original state of absolute 
purity. 


HAYNER DISTILLING 
Distitery No.2 JOth District trey. 


ORDER TODAY — NOW — while 


N.Mex.,Ore.,Utah,Wash.or Wyo. must be on the ° ; 
basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express Prepaid or | YOU think of it—-and address your 


20 Quarts for $13.20 by Freight Prepaid. 


letter to our nearest Shipping Depot. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, Division 2504. 


DAYTON, 0. 


r. ena e Urey 
Poe a PE WEEE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


192 DISTILLERY AT TROY, O. 


Cm ig: 
Oa ON a Oe a Sn apg al 
ne. Sap es env 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


CAPITAL $500,000.00 


af oy he 





the U. S. Pure Food Law, and is 7 
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Composition, Presswork and Binding by The Greenwich Printing Co., New York. 


















THE GUN FOR 
SOLID COMFORT 
(of Vi) Oj Of, — 


AUTOLOADING SHOT GUN" 


a 2 —- a 
SS 








A te a ie 








£Y ITLOADS ITSELF—THE JAR AND 
YY RECOIL ARE ABSORBED BY THE 
ACTION OF THE LOADING ‘iL 
MECHANISM SOS 


Two years ago we prophesied that the Remington 
"auto" shot gun would be acknowledged as the gun for 
game, especially wild fowl. 
To-day duck hunters and others testify that for com- 
fort, power and execution the "auto" leads them all. 
Repeating, hammerless, safe solid breech, reduced 
recoil, moderate cost and "stands the racket." 
Whte for catalogue and testimonials. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


Write to M. Hartley Co., Sole Representative, 


313-315 Broadway, New York City 































a SHOT 
SHELLS 


=~ a? 
a ~~ 
. 













ORDER BY NAME 
There was a time when you could say 
"Give me some Quail loads or duck shells loaded 
with such and such powder." 

Nowadays to get the old reliable shot shells it is necessary to order 
then By Name-U M C Arnow or Nitro Club Shells. 

Loaded with any smokeless powder in any reliable combination by 
mechanically exact machines. 


Send for illustrated folder. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


Write to M. Hartley Company, Sole Representative, 


313-315 Broadway, New York City 

















If my Razor wasn’t good enough for 
me to use I wouldn't ask you to try it! 


You certainly cannot doubt the sound logic and wisdom of the many 
arguments I have advanced in favor of my raz 


1aZOl 


You will admit that unless the GILLETTE possessed many points of supe- 
riority it never would have been accepted by two million men in the past three 
as the and satisfac tory shaving 


; in this wor 


In the first place my razor requires No Strop- 
ping, No Honing. It is always ready 
That’s why it’s the most practical. You can shave 
in three to five minutes. 

le, dout 


jle-edged blades remove a harsh or 
vith t comfort. No pulling, cutting or irrita- 
tion of the skin. re so ine xpen sive that whe ull 
throw them away as vou would an old pen No other razor 
durable The triple silver plated holder lasts a lifetime. None 
so convenient; the compact little case | h \ 


cal > With you always 
if travelling, either in your pocket 
I know men who have shav 
Many use it on the train, 


expeditions, etc. 


That’s the beauty 


perfect 
shave under all conditions 


And I will guarantee you will agr 
my razor just fits your case. \ 


now—that 
Action must accompany) 


no power! 
of execution 


Put this correct line of thought into action. Get a ‘Gillett 
today \ velry rug utlery, Har 


} dware and Sporting 
Good 
The Gillette Safety 
Razor Set consists of a 
triple silver plated hold: 
er, 12 double-edged 
flexible blades—24 keen 


edges, packed in a velvet 
lined leather case and the price is $5.00. 


/ Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


/ Ask your 
them and write 


/ 


If substitutes are offere 
] 


free trial ffer 


GILLETT SALES COMPANY 


272 Times Building 272 Kimball Building 272 Stock Exchange Building 
ew York BOSTON vhicago 


lealer for the “GILLETTE” 
» us at once for our booklet and f 
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